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VEN in this country of miraculously 
quick evolutions, where the howling 
wilderness of to-day is the thriving 

city of the morrow, one must pause to view 
with astonishment the development of rac- 
ing. The last twelve years have produced 
changes so rapid and sweeping that they 
call irresistibly to mind the transformation 
scene of the old-fashioned pantomime. The 
persons and things that were are gone, and 
the turf has passed through a period of 
confusion—a confusion so complete and 
general as at one time to threaten the ab- 
solute annihilation of the sport, or at any 
rate its relegation to the ranks of sports 
unrecognized by law and frowned on by 
respectable members of the community, to 
a glorious, Phoenix-like revival, with, the 
cordial support of the best elements of so- 
ciety enlisted in its behalf. 

To realize the full significance of the 
status that racing has acquired to-day, of 
the conditions that made such a meeting as 
that at Saratoga possible, it is necessary to 
go back some years. At other comparatively 
recent times in the history of the American 
turf things appeared to have reached a 
high-water mark. There were more particu- 
larly the “boom” days of the early ‘90s. 
Then stakes and purses were aggregating 
amounts that struck every one as phenom- 
enal. Men like John A. Morris and D. D. 
Withers, now unhappily both dead, were 


putting millions of dollars into racing 
plants. To those who did not look beneath 
the surface, it seemed as if the flush times 
had come to stay; but in actual fact every- 
thing was being based on the most unstable 
foundations. A skyscraper was being erected 
on quicksand. 

New York had merely a law that all knew 
could, and would, be declared unconstitu- 
tional when any one chose to eall it into 
question, and in New Jersey the sport was 
absolutely illegal. 

And in passing let it be said that while it 
may seem, in treating of such a subject as 
this, that too much attention is being paid 
to the East at the expense of the West, this 
is inevitable. The State of New York has 
gained the soubriquet of the “ Empire State,” 
and in no particular has it so completely 


_vindieated its claim to such honor as in ref- 


erence to sport, especially racing. Any close 
student of turf affairs ean tell that the for- 
tunes of the turf have been shown to follow 
those of New York State very closely, 
throughout the major part of the Union, 
and even in Canada. To write the complete 
history of racing in New York since the 
60s would be to give a fair presentation of 
how the sport stood throughout the country. 

This then was the situation. In the aun- 
tumn of 1894, after the Saratoga meeting 
was over, there was held in the famous old 
Spa the Constitutional Convention, at which, 
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through what was unquestionably a mere 
ruse of the “poolroom magnates,” embit- 
tered by the constant antagonism of the 
race-track proprietors, the Ives law was de- 
elared unconstitutional. Then came chaos. 
For a long time it really looked as if rac- 
ing would be “put out of court” in New 
York State, and it was only by a narrow 
majority that the. Perey-Gray law, after 
having been in imminent peril, was finally 
put through. This result was due entirely 
to the strenuous efforts put forth on behalf 
of the bill by such men as August Belmont, 
James R. Keene, and others whom they 
rallied to their aid. 

Even the passage of this law left the sport 
in a parlous condition. The first inclination 
was to disbelieve in the law, to suppose that 
any law legalizing racing must per se be un- 
constitutional. The sentiment among men 
responsible for racing in the State was one 
of panic. John A. Morris was dead, and 
his sons had control of Morris Park. The 
general feeling was typified by the action of 
the Morrises, Alfred Hennen, and David 
Hennen. In the language of the prize ring, 
they lost no time in “chucking up the 
sponge.” Their father had acted with ex- 
cellent business acumen in purchasing the 
properties that went to form the big race 
course at Westchester; the land was even 
then becoming daily more valuable for real 
estate purposes, and the Morrises did not 
propose to hazard any money in so risky a 
venture as racing looked to be. They even 
went so far as to take the step. the legality 
of which was very doubtful, of calling off 
the stakes, some having been opened years 
before. Here again August Belmont and 
James R. Keene stepped into the breach, 
and, financing the Westchester Racing Asso- 
ciation, took the position the New York 
Jockey Club, John A. Morris’ original crea- 
tion, should have filled in the emergency. 

Everything was at sixes and sevens. In 
New Jersey things had gone hopelessly to 
pieces. D. D. Withers, the only man who has 
yet made good the claim to the title of “the 
Admiral Rous of the American turf,” had 
died most untimely, just when his iron will 
would have aided largely in the establish- 
ment of a centralized authority. The mag- 
nificent property he had constructed at Mon- 
mouth Park was already falling into the de- 
cay that led eventually to the palatial grand 
stand being sold for serap iron. A. J. Cassatt 
had withdrawn from the turf, scandalized 


and irritated beyond endurance that a gen- 
tleman trying to indulge in his favorite pas- 
time should be liable to arrest on a charge of 
“keeping a disorderly house.” Even the 
pirates of Guttenburg and Gloucester had 
been driven to ambush, and things were as 
dead in the State over the Hudson River as 
the proverbial red herring. Nor in the main 
was their memory sweeter. 

It was indeed an Augean stable that had 
to be cleansed. To descend into the verna- 
cular, it looked as if the bottom was out of 
everything.” The turf appeared hopelessly 
discredited. Nobody of any social or com- 
mercial standing could afford to be connected 
with it. The western states even took up the 
hue and ery, and there was talk in plenty 
about abolishing all racing in this state and 
that. 

To-day we look upon the reverse side of 
the picture. Everything has changed, in the 
short period of eight years; with the possible 
exception of California, where the conditions 
arealtogether abnormal, the “ sportof kings” 
isthrivingapace. Not onlyaremen, foremost 
in social, financial, and political lines, proud 
to acknowledge their intimate association 
with turf affairs, but the ladies are not alone 
content to grace the meetings here, there, 
and everywhere, with their presence, but are 
actually imitating the example set them by 
some few ladies of rank in England and else- 
where, and are beginning to blossom forth 
as owners of thoroughbred horses. As for 
the public, the great wage-earning public, 
that can alone put the final stamp of accept- 
ance on any sport, pastime, or entertain- 
ment, its endorsement of the turf has been 
practically unanimous. 

But why should all this be? What has so 
altered the public vision that an institution, 
which only a few years ago threatened to 
become absolutely disreputable, as com- 
pletely impossible to the self-respecting citi- 
zen as the faro bank or roulette table, should 
have asserted itself as a national and recog- 
nized amusement, deservedly popular and 
worthy of the fullest mead of public recog- 
nition. 

Only one answer can be given, and that 
is unquestionably the correct one. The men 
who are now backing the sport, who are 
proud to be known as influential turf men 
in one capacity or other, constitute a pledge 
to the public that this is no mere gambling 
device to separate its patrons from their 
hard-earned dollars. The reign of the pro- 
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fessional  gam- 
bler.who was sim- 
ply in the game 
for what there 
Was in it, is over, 
in the East at any 
‘ate. and the gen- 
uinely 
amateur element 
has steadily 
worked to the 
front. Under no 
other cireum- 
stances would 
such an entire re- 
versal of former 
conditions, as was 
seen at Saratoga 
last summer, be 
possible. The vi- 
cissitudes of rae- 
ing at Saratoga 
have been many, 
but the veriest 
laudator temporis 


sporting, 


acti cannot assert 
that the laughing 
little village on 
the edge of the 


Adirondacks ever before saw such “flush” 
times as came to it last August. 
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Harry Payne Whitney (on the Right) and John A. Drake (Center). 


The Betting Ring at Saratoga. 


Of the edifice 
of eastern racing, 
as it exists to- 
day, the two men 
already men- 
tioned, August 
Belmont and 
James R. Keene, 
are indisputably 
both the archi- 
tects and build- 
ers. No one can 
ever subtract one 
iota from the 
credit due to them 
on this point. 
Both men are 
keen sportsmen, 
and, furthermore, 
they are both 
thoroughly 
grounded in the 
knowledge of 
racing. We see, 
here and in the 
older = countries 
hundreds of men 
going into racing 
who take not the 


most superficial trouble to acquire the ethies 
and real inwardness of the sport. They want 
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the excitement and the glamour, and do not 
for an instant stop to realize that, under the 
quasi-meretricious outwardness of the turf, 
there is a real economical usefulness. It has 
become the fashion for writers with but a 
scant knowledge of the subject to sneer at 


horseflesh ean be ascertained, whether the 
course be for runners or trotters. Further- 
more, who ean assert that the breed of 
horses of which this country has every 
possible right to feel most genuinely proud 


—the American trotter—could have been 


James R. Keene. 


the idea of racing being the means for the 
“improvement of the breed of horses,” and 
this is no place nor opportunity to seek to 
combat such cheap cynicism. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the race-course is the 
only arena on which the true merits of 


built up without the crucial test of the trot- 
ting track? 

It was this spirit that brought Mr. Bel- 
mont and Mr. Keene into the forefront of 
the battle for racing in New York State. 
The same spirit has animated most of those 
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who have followed their lead. Mr. Belmont 
had his father’s example to encourage him. 
for in the older annals of the American turf 
the name of August Belmont, Senior, stands 
only second to that of D. D. Withers, and 
in some respects the wise old banker was 
the superior of the “Sage of Brookdale.” 
Mr. Keene was born on the other side of 
the broad Atlantic, and to him the love of 
racing seems to have been as natural as the 
necessity for respiration. Others have at 
various periods been more ostentatious in 
their pursuit of turf honors, but, if actual 
statistics were available, it may be doubted 
whether the money that Mr. Keene has ex- 
pended in the quest of the best blood that 
any country could produce has not been 
greater than that of any other individual. 

Of all the prominent men that have fol- 
lowed in the wake of Messrs. Keene and 
Belmont, by all odds the most conspicuous 
figure is that of William C. Whitney. His 
connection with the turf is still of compara- 
tively recent origin, but in spite of this he 
is to-day the most striking figure in racing 
cireles. This is not due solely to the fact 
that he has lavished money. as no man ever 
did before in any country, to secure the best 
horses, or that the Saratoga meeting, for 
the revival of which he was mainly respon- 
sible, was the most discussed event of the 
kind that this country has ever known. It 
was through the example set by Mr. Whit- 
ney that a great variety of very rich men, 
of varying social status, have been attracted 
to the sport, and are now engaged enthusi- 
astically in a recreation that would not have 
attracted them otherwise. 

In other words, before the Whitney era, 
young men of wealth were rather shy, whe- 
ther from the promptings of their own inner 
consciousness or from the advice of others, 
of becoming open patrons of the turf. Now, 
however, that so illustrious an example has 
been set, it is quite the vogue for such per- 
sons to have their colors represented, and 
the natural consequence is that there has 
been an enormous influx of money into rae- 
ing circles. 

To go back to what one may call the legal 
aspect of the matter for amoment, the passage 
of the Perey-Gray law has been one of the 
most completely successful things of the kind 
that was ever carried through. After the 
measure had passed the houses of legislature 
at Albany and had received the Governor's 
signature, eminent lawyers were found who 


unhesitatingly expressed their opinion, and 
for. publication too, that they could drive 
the proverbial “coach-and-four” through it; 
that it was special legislation, and so on. 
But the bill had been drafted with almost 
exaggerated care by lawyers even more able 
than those who voiced such unfavorable 
opinions. It was a sure thing that the pool- 
room brigade; still flushed with the memory 
of the triumph they had won in New Jersey 
and of the close contest they had made of it 
at Albany, would not leave a stone unturned 
to change their defeat into victory through 
themedium of the courts. No possible chance 
was neglected to assail the law, but every 
attempt failed, the highest courts affirming 
itsconstitutionality. Theclimax was reached 
in the completion of the work establishing 
an absolute jurisdiction over the turf when 
last winter the power was delegated to the 
State Racing Commission to forbid the eon- 
struction of any more race-courses in New 
York State without the Commission's official 
permission. 

No other state in the Union and no other 
country in the world has placed its turf 
affairs in such a desirable position. In Eng-. 
land, custom has overridden the law in the 
matter of racing and has proved the truth of 
the old saw as to its strength, but eventhere 
you can frequently hear envy and admira- 
tion expressed for the legal status of the 
sport in New York. So far asthis country is 
concerned, the leaven is at work,and at any 
time other states are likely to follow an ex- 
ample that has proved so notably successful. 
In Illinois, where Chicago is in its way as 
important a racing center as New York, 
there is no question that a similar law would 
be generally weleomed, except by the politi- 
cians of the baser sort, who find in the exist- 
ing situation a prolific source of * graft.” 

In an article on such a subject as this so 
many points and various phases of the ques- 
tion might be introduced and come up in the 
writer's mind, appealing, as it were, for pre- 
sentation to the public, that one’s pen is apt 
to run away with him. In the present con- 
nection one might instance that minor in- 
stitution, the Queen’s County Jockey Club, 
which, from an original investment of but a 
few thousand dollars in a meager plant at 
Aqueduct, has literally comed money and 
brought affluence to its promoters. One 
might tell of how old, established, and pros- 
perous concerns like the Coney Island and 
Brooklyn Jockey Clubs, after drawing in 
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their horns in the matter of all expenditures 
after the crisis of the winter of 1894-95, have 
found the measure of prosperity coming 
their way is greater than ever, and are 
launching out in improvements and liberal- 
ity toward horsemen. But, when all is said 
and done, the Saratoga race meeting of 1902 
draws one back and forces the feeling that 
here and here alone was the true manifesta- 
tion of vast improvement in racing affairs. 

Saratoga is emphatically sai generis. Not 
only is there no place in the country like it, 
but the world cannot furnish a parallel, 
though Baden-Baden at its best must have 
been somewhat similar. It has tradition on 
its side so far as the turf is concerned, since 
it was there that what was practically the 
first racing held in the northern states after 
the Civil War had disrupted everything took 
place. The austerely fashionable Saratoga, 
which Charles Dickens earicatured, pre- 
sumably because he never got below the outer 
crust, had passed long before the knowledge 
of the present generation. In its place came 
a rowdy declasse regime. The gambling ele- 
ment had broken loose from its natural con- 
fines and invaded the race-course. The gang 
that had controlled the notorious *“ track on 
the hill,” at Guttenberg, gained possession 
of the racing plant and operated it in accord- 
ance with the ethics of New Jersey winter 
racing. The unwritten but universally ac- 
knowledged law that no gambling should be 
permitted on the main street, Broadway, 
had been violated, and games of chance, so 
crude and nefarious in their unblushing per- 
centage that they would not be permitted at 
a country fair, were going on within sight of 
the strollers on that thoroughfare. As for 
the stately old chariots with the long tailed 
coach horses which used to take the dow- 
agers for their airings on the Lake Road, 
they had moldered into dust; and the peo- 
ple who had taken the place of the dowagers 
on the piazzas of the hotels and cottages 
would have been avoided as a pest by the 
old-time dames. 

The rehabilitation of Saratoga seemed a 
task impossible enough to suit the writer of 
a “problem play.” Those who knew the 
place best were the most hopeless over its 
future. Yet this last season saw a more 


brilliant gathering there than ever before 
in its history. 

Racing men from all over the continent, 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, from 
San Franeiseco to New York, were there. 
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The elder Keene was a notable absentee, 
but he had not returned from Europe, and 
his place was filled by his son, Foxhall. 
August Belmont and his brother, Perry; 
John Sandford, like August Belmont a 
member of the State Racing Commission, 
and his venerable father, Stephen Sand- 
ford, owner of the Hurricana Stud; J. H. 
Bradford, H. K. Knapp, Andrew Miller, all 
stewards of the Jockey Club; P. J. Dwyer, 
controlling the Brooklyn Jockey Club; these 
were only a few of the men dominating 
eastern turf affairs that were present. Can- 
ada sent such a representative as William 
Hendrie, president of the Canadian and 
Ontario Jockey Clubs. Chicago was repre- 
sented by James Howard, the “mainspring” 
of that most fashionable of western racing 
organizations, the Washington Park Club, 
as well as by John W. Gates and John A. 
Drake, turbulent, disturbing elements, may- 
be, but notable figures none the less. 

Over it all Mr. Whitney hovered as a 
guiding angel. Without him the astound- 
ing changes that have come over Saratoga 
would never have taken place, and he could 
never have effected the change but for the 
ever-growing sentiment toward racing that 
the past eight years have seen. The suc- 
cessful moving of the stand and clubhouse 
and the enlargement of the track could 
have been accomplished—and, incidentally, 
nothing could have been done better, not 
even a single tree having been destroyed— 
but the animating spirit would have been 
lacking. It would have been merely putting 
a fresh dress on poor, dowdy, down-at-the- 
heels Saratoga, and people would still have 
turned up uncharitable noses at her. 

Without sucha foundation as has been laid 
in New York State, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that the present universal boom in 
racing might not prove lasting. The sport 
has gained enormously everywhere, except in 
San Francisco, where a “one man control” 
has paralyzed it. All sections of the Middle 
West, Southwest, and South have felt the 
improvement, and while one must remem- 
ber that all in all the country has never 
known a period of greater prosperity than 
the present, it is fair to presume that the 
popularity of racing has come to stay. The 
people want racing, so long as it is con- 
ducted in a clean and reputable style, and 
just so long as the sport of the right kind 
is given them they will give it cordial and 
copious patronage. 
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By LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


NE often sees flamingos in zoological 
O gardens, tall white birds, with per- 
haps a flash of pink when they spread 

their wings, immensely long and slender 
necks and legs, with a curiously crooked 
, bill and deep nasal 
voice. These are in- 
teresting and queer, 
but are only the 
merest suggestion of 
what the unique 
birds are in their 
wild state, as,° in 
common with many 
other brilliant red 
birds, they require 
perfect conditions to 
develop their color. 
For by nature, these 
birds are entirely 
brilliant pink, with 
the wings fiery scar- 
letand blaek, which 
startling colors they 
almost invariably 
lose with the first 
moult in captivity. 
For birds so well 
known in gardens, 
very few naturalists 
have seen them in 
their wild lagoon 
homes. It was, there- 
fore, with the keen- 
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was to penetrate to the almost unknown 
interior of the Out Islands, where these pink 
and searlet wonders live in vast colonies. 
To study the bird-life in the Bahamas, we 
had chartered a schooner of about fifty 
tons, with a crew 
of seven negroes. 
Many rare and won- 
derful birds live in 
these islands, and 
we were keenly look- 
ing forward to see- 
ing them: but of 
all the little-known 
creatures there, the 
flamingos filled us 
with the sharpest 
curiosity and the 
strongest determi- 
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and appearance. 
After a day in the 
pretty old tropical 
town of Nassau, we 
boarded our little 
ship, passed out at 
the east end of the 
channel, and headed 
south for Inagua, the 
southernmost island 
of the group. It 
was theend of April, 
and there was a glo- 
rious tropical moon; 
so our captain sailed 

















































































































most of the nights as well as by day, and we 
made good time. In a fair wind from the 
northeast,we skirted along the lea of the Cays 
ot Exuma, and on the third day were well on 
our way to the Acklins, when an unfortunate 
illness came to one of our number, making it 
necessary to go back to Nassau. As our time 
was limited we had to abandon the Inagua 
trip, and so decided to make the best of our 
time among the Cays and larger islands near 
Nassau. The morning after our second start 
found us in the intense sunlight, surrounded 
by the glowing turquoise of the shallow 
water, coming up to a large, low island. 
There was the typical “eoppet” along the 
rocky shores, and. a little way inland, a deeper 
growth of sapadillo, palmetto, and small 
straggling pines, which formed the horizon 
line. As we drew nearer, we saw that we 
were headed for a rather narrow opening, 
which led into the island as a channel with 
deeply indented lagoons leading out from 
both sides. We anchored and spent some 
time here, learning the country and collect- 
ing the coast forms before going into the in- 
terior. After a day or two, however, we took 
the ship’s boat, a folding canvas boat, anda 
camp outfit and started inland. As the only 
fresh water came from a rock-pit within a 
mile of the shore, we could only camp about 
four miles up, all our water having to be 
brought to camp in a small cask by one of 
the two negroes we took in with us. It was 
about ten miles up this “ereek” that the 
flamingos were said to have their nesting 
places. On Old Man's Cay, a small sandy 
island at a turn in the river-like lagoon, we 
pitched our camp. 

It was on the following day that we took 
the little boat, a day’s supply of water and 
food, and with “ Perey,” a very keen young 
native of Great Bahama, started for the 
interior. Little animal life was seen: the 
back-fin and tail of a hunting shark, ex- 
posed in the shallow water: the mysterious 
shadow-like form of a ray, crossing in front 
of us and losing himself in the surface 
riffles a few rods farther on; a reddish egret, 
a few terns, a turkey vulture or two: these 
were about the only living things we saw. 
On and on we went, mile after mile, in the 
glaring silence of the tropical lagoons, under 
a sun that made everything glow, from 
which we had to’shield even our hands, and 
never a sign did we see of the soldier-like 
ranks in which we had heard that the fla- 
mingos displayed themselves. My com- 
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panion had been here the year before and 
knew the way. It seemed a mystery to me, 
for it was mile on mile of similar horizon, 
with nothing I felt I could hold as land- 
marks; lagoons opening out occasionally on 
either hand, and every mile or two a clump 
of dark green mangroves. These latter were 
the landmarks, and about noon, turning in 
to the left behind one of them, we came to 
a little bay of very shallow water and a 
earry of about a hundred yards. A short 
distance across was another lagoon, and we 
landed to look about. 

By great good luck, it happened to be 
my eyes that sought the right direction; and 
as I looked inland across a low spit of sand. 
with an almost recumbent growth of scanty 
vegetation, I saw what I had dreamed of. 
Half a mile away, wavering in the intense 
heat, stood a line of about two hundred 
rose-pink forms, which from that distance 
looked like a solid bed of bright pink flow- 
ers. The waxy green of the mangroves be- 
hind them, the brilliant turquoise of the 
water, and the glaring brilliancy of the mass 
of birds made a picture that it was hard to 
believe even when looking at it, and I could 
hardly realize that I was one of the few nat- 
uralists who ever had the joy of seeing, 
alive and unaiarmed, this most glorious sight 
that a bird-lover may look upon. For what 
can surpass in color and brilliancy many 
hundreds of rose-pink birds, standing five 
feet high, and set in a picture of such won- 
derful colors as a tropic lagoon under a 
noonday sun? 

As our first determination was to get 
photographs of their nests, and, if possible, 
the birds with them, we were resolved not 
to shoot or even to badly seare the birds 
until we had made every effort to secure 
the pictures, which were to show conclusively 
the manner in which nests were made 
and the mode of incubation. But we both 
wanted a nearer view of the birds, which 
were indistinct even through a powerful 
glass, so tremulous was the over-heated at- 
mosphere. So we made a long detour of 
about ninety degrees to put the wind in our 
favor, and began a long stalk. Whether 
they heard or scented us we never knew, 
but while we were yet a good quarter of a 
mile from them we heard a deep goose-like 
honking, and, on looking up through the 
brush and trees, saw the whole flock strung 
out low, and flying away from us. We were 
denied a nearer view for that day. So we 
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got up from our uncomfortable position to 
look for the not until we had 
watched the long line of honking forms 
dwindle and disappear against the bright 
horizon sky did we leave the spot. Just as 
they were nearly lost, the whole flock sud- 
denly veered off at right angles, and, in so 
doing, exposed their glowing backs and 
wings, where before we had seen only the 
ec'orless line of their forms ds they flew 
away from us. But now, the sun full on 
them. although they were far too distant to 
show as individuals, it appeared as if the 
bright blue sky suddenly flushed searlet and 
as suddenly resumed its color, as the glorious 
birds veered again and sank into some dis- 
tant lagoon to take up their interrupted 
feeding and slumber. 

We found that day eight separate nest 
colonies, of various ages. The one which 
was apparently used last year seemed nearly 
new, and we thought we could see signs of 
recent reparation on some of the nests. 
But this was disproved when we came up 
a week later and found no change. Some 
colonies were so old that the nests showed 
only as weathered and shrunken piles 
among the mangroves. The best colony, 
among the nests of which were fresh paths 
made by the birds, was built on an exposed 
spit of marl, without a bush of any kind to 
protect it. It contained over fifteen hundred 
nests, but had not been used for at least 
one year. There has long been a belief 
that flamingos build tall conical nests, three 
feet high, and sit astride them with legs 
dangling or feet resting on the ground. 
While scientists have long known it, it is as 
well to say again that this is not the ease. The 
tallest of the nests was only thirteen inches 
high, while over three fourths of them would 
under a foot. They are 
nearly flat on top, cylindrical or subconical 
in form, and built entirely of the marly mud, 
piled up and formed with the bills of the 
birds. Most of the water dries out, and the 
hot sun hardens the mass until it is almost 
like the solid lime-rock. Colonies stand for 
a good many years thus, those on the mar- 
gins badly weathered down, but many in the 
sheltered interior among the mangroves re- 


nests, but 


have measured 


maining nearly intact. 

During the next few days I had oppor- 
tunities. to try stalking small companies of 
from two to ten flamingos, and, with the ex- 
ception of the last and successful one, all 
were similar and the most mettle-testing 
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work that has ever fallen to my lot. Perey 
and I went up alone from camp one day. 
We left the beat at the carry, as it was pretty 
heavy for two, and waded the first lagoon. 
The water here is everywhere about half way 
between the knee and hip, and after a couple 
of hours of this constant wading, one is 
about ready to sit down and rest. But weary 
legs are a poor excuse when birds so rare 
and hard to get are in sight. Soon we saw 
a bunch of about six up the lagoon to the 
left. The wind was nearly in our favor, so 
we lost little time in preliminaries. But 
cover was scarce, and I had nearly three 
quarters of a mile to go before I could get 
ashot. The first third was easy, and could be 
made by simply crouching and working up- 
wind to a coppice in the middle of the rather 
broad spit. Beyond this was a nearly bare 
plain with a little fringe of serubby growth, 
marking an old water line; then a marly 
space, nearly clean save for the mangrove 
fingers which offered a cover about a foot 
high; a muddy margin, and then the clear 
water, shallow at first, but gradually deep- 
ening to about two feet. In stalking fla- 
mingos, it is necessary to keep entirely hidden 
“from the first, as they are wary and keen, 
and once their suspicions are aroused, they 
become nervous, thus greatly increasing the 
difficulty of approach. So leaving Perey 
hidden in the first coppice, I went along on 
my stomach through the growth for about 
fifty yards to a lower cut, and then out on 
the level open space in a direct line, only 
oceasionally looking up to see that my 
direction was perfect and to reassure myself 
that I was still unseen. I did not really see 
them after my first view until I had pain- 
fully crawled across the open level and 
peeked through the little tide growth next 
to the last stretch. There were eight—all 
fine red fellows—and I was looking at them 
from about three hundred yards. With my 
glass I reduced the apparent distance to 
about thirty yards, and watched them for a 
long time. Three were apparently sleeping, 
with their neeks looped and heads lost in 
their long back feathers. The rest were 
sunning themselves, occasionally reaching 
down into the water to feed on the tiny 
mollusks with which the bottom was nearly 
covered, Until now, at least, I had been 
successful, and they knew nothing of my 
approach. I studied carefully the next, and 
by far the most difficult, step in the hunt. 
Quietly slipping off my coat, glass, and other 
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impedimenta, and putting three loads of 
number twos in my old felt hat, I slowly 
advanced, flat on my face, pushing my empty 
gun, butt foremost, before me. The ground 
was in most places hard caked marl, but 
there were spaces where the sharp coraline 
rock was exposed, making the going ex- 
tremely painful. This rock weathers badly 
under the action of the salt water and hot 
sun, forming little pits with knife-sharp 
edges and points between them which cut 
and prick viciously. But I was straining 
my neck and eyes to watch every move the 
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the distance to the margin, and when I 
looked out cautiously under my hat I found 
that the birds had shifted a little to the 
right, and it seemed to me that they had 
worked out a little too. Very earefully, I 
sidled behind a slightly thicker growth of 
“fingers” on the margin, and after a little 
rest renewed the tedious and painful ..- 
vanee. Three yards at a time I forced ~ y 
way along, and, after a few mir cs of 
nervously exciting work, came to the last 
shelter on the water's edge. Cautiously 
parting the scanty cover, I was disappointed 
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“Their necks looped * * * occasionally reaching down to feed on tiny mollusks.” 


birds made, and was hardly aware of the 
difficulties until afterward. I knew that the 
sun was so hot that I could hardly stand it 
on my back and hands; I knew that I had 
to sink flat on my face every few yards to 
quiet down and get breath, for finger and 
toe crawling is violent exercise, and soon 
wearies the hardiest hunter. But I was 
happy in hope, and was not sorry to be 
working painfully there in sight of what I 
had made such an effort to get. In about 
half an hour IT had covered two thirds of 


heyond measure to find that the flamingos 
had moved away from the shore, and were 
feeding out of range. 

But judging that the slight ripple on the 
water, the direction of the light, and the gen- 
eral color of my light hat and bluish shirt 
would all unite to reduce my conspicuous- 
ness to a minimum, and knowing that I was 
too far to stand any chance of success, I de- 
cided to try a rather bold scheme. So, pull- 
ing my hat well over my eyes, and pointing 
my gun forward to reduce its apparent size, 
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I crawled inch by inch 
right out on the light 
greasy mud and down 
into the water. This 
was in many ways 
the most difficult 
part of the stalk, 
and the one 

which required 

the utmost pa tience and care. 
T had to use my elbows to crawl 
with, and the sharp rock was exposed 
nearly everywhere in the water. Then. 


_ too, my hands, being above water holding 


my gun, were useless, and the voracious 
“doctor flies” took unmerciful advantage 
of me. But my spirits rose high when I 
realized that my dodge was actually work- 
ing, and before long I was in the deeper 
water, where I could go more quickly and 
easily. Yes, I was sure of a shot now, and 
could even afford to go still nearer and wait 
until they began to take off before rising 
to shoot. Nearer and nearer I got; I even 
stopped a second to simply look at these 
strange and beautiful creatures before trying 
to get one. They were standing in water 
about two feet deep. Two had their necks 
looped and their heads nearly buried in their 
long back feathers, apparently asleep. Two 
or three had their heads under the water, 
feeding. The rest were standing with their 
necks hanging S shaped, their crooked bills 
resting on their throats—their most char- 
acteristic attitude. Suddenly, violently in- 
terrupting my wondering mood, one of the 
waking ones shot up nearly a yard of red 
neck, with an alert step or two and a deep 
and resonant “honk,” and up glided the 
heads of the other seven simultaneously. The 
alarm was sounded, but I felt I was near 
enough to waste a second or two and watch 
them take off. First, they stepped away with 
long sidewise steps, retreating at an angle, 
but watching me over their backs, and all 
honking deeply. They had formed a line at 
once, and now the leader suddenly spread his 





flaming wings and 
held them up—a 
black and scarlet 
V, and the others 
all “burst into 
flame” at almost 
the same in- 

stant. For a 

second __ they 

motionless. But 

and doing! As 

my uncomfort- 

in the water 

the shells from 

thrust them 
into the chambers, the 
alarmed sis birds lowered 
their necks to a horizontal line, and quick- 
ening their steps, took flight, using their 
glorious wings much as a goose uses his 
strong pinions. As I arose, I saw that I 
was even nearer than I had thought when 
my eyes were at the water’s surface, and 
that I had a certainty of one or two of 
the birds. So I dropped on the deepest red 
one and pulled the back trigger. I at once 
became aware that something had happened: 
my right hand stung and was almost numb ; 
a split fore-end was hurled into the water 
before me; my head rang with a great re- 
port: and my left barrel lay open in two 
places, a thick felt wad lodged in the front 
of the farther opening. And my flamingos, 
honking wildly, were flying away unharmed. 
In my surprise, shock, and disappointment. 
I grabbed up the broken fore-end, clapped 
it on, and—I think with shut eyes—sent the 
other barrel into the fast retreating line. 
But they were safe. 

Another day, I had the hunter’s joy at 
seeing a beautiful one spread out on the 
surface at the first shot—my prize. Instead 
of running out after it, I placidly reloaded 
my one barrel, and looked up in a moment 
to see—not my dead bird, but a fast retreat- 
ing form, flying low over the water, already 
out of range, and gaining on the rest of the 







held them up 
I must be up 
I rose from 
able position 
and grabbed 
my hat and 
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flock, which had risen and rapidly flown 
away at the shot. 

But if one keeps at anything long and 
patiently enough, he generally succeeds. It 
Was so with me thistime. The day before we 
had to leave this colony——the only large one 
known north of Inagua—and after seven 
futile stalks, each as difficult as the others, I 
at last sueceeded in getting a beautiful one, 
an even six feet from his bill to his toe-tips. 

The largest flock we saw contained prob- 
ably over seven hundred birds, and ali were 
adult and fully red. While the unique color 
and the great mass of brillianey created by 
the large flocks they go in constitute the 
principal interest that the flamingos excite, 
their habits and structure are certainly as 
wonderful. 





They are probably as near to the geese as 
to any other order of birds, having a similar 
structure of bill and feet, and somewhat 
similar feather character. They are unique, 
however, in their curiously bent bill, which, 
though goose-like in general: economy, is 
constructed in every detail upside down, as 
the bird in feeding reaches down to the 
bottom, and places the top of the bill down. 
The tongue is also constructed in the same 
inverted way. The webbed feet are for sus- 
taining the birds in the soft ooze they love to 
feed in, acting like snowshoes. 

There is said to be a small colony of flam- 
ingos in the southern part of Florida on the 
Gulf side; but it is doubtful if they breed 
there, and the place is so difficult to get at 
that only a few naturalists have seen them. 
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AN OYSTER OF THE GREAT KILLS 


By CHARLES FREDERICK STANSBURY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARTHUR HEWITT 





ANY years ago—the exact number 
does not matter —the site of 
Greater New York and the sur- 
rounding country was covered witha glacier 
five miles high, As this enormous weight of 
ice gradually spent itself and disappeared, 
it deposited here and -there quaint, oddly 
balanced struetures like the rocking stone of 
the Bronx, and bit into the sea coast, which 
it left ragged and serrated. One of the 
larger bites taken by the glacier formed the 
harbor of New York, and a smaller bite from 
an island within that harbor came after- 
ward to be called the Great Kills. 
Eliminating the time between the ice age 
and the present hour, it may be told that 
fifty minutes from New York is the time de- 
manded by ferry and train to the village 
formerly ealled Giffords, Staten Island. A 
twelve minutes’ walk over an excellent road 
will bring you to the shore line, which at this 
point embraces a picturesque and delightful 
little harbor. This is the Great Kills, which 
obtained its queer name from the Dutch 
settlers, some of whose descendants still 
cling to the spot and carry on the vocations 
of their fathers. It is utilized almost en- 


tirely by men of the oyster trade, and pleas- 
ure craft of any kind is a rare sight in the 
tiny bay. , 

The oystermen of the Kills represent the 
best of American yeomanry. They are in- 
dustrious and independent and gain their 
livelihood at the expense of no man, going 
straight to nature forit. There is one char- 
acteristic that they possess in common with 
the citizens of Kentucky, who are all col- 
onels: they are all captains, to a man. A 
stranger cannot go wide of the mark in ad- 
dressing them as ‘“Cap’n” Tom, Dick, or 
Harry. Many of them were born and reared 
on Staten Island, and sueceeded to their 
father’s business and estate. 

There is Uncle Jimmy Ashton, who left 
the Great Kills for a while and went oyster- 
ing over Rockaway way; but his heart never 
left the early home. So one day he came 
sailing back to the Kiils with a wet sheet 
and a flowing sail, and everybody was re- 
joiced. For there is something wrong about 
a man or child who has not a warm spot 
in his heart for Uncle Jimmy, 

“ Oystering and clamming,” said Uncle 
Jimmy, “used to be my business, but before 
that I sailed a sand tad ‘till we went ashore 
in a gale ‘long about where the Vanderbilt 
jetty now is. 

“It was back before the war that I sailed 
that sand schooner, the John Jay. She be- 
longed to Dave Latourette, who, in his life- 
time, lived on Richmond Hill. In those days 
we didn't get anything like the price for 
sand that it now fetches. Bringing so poor 
a price we had to economize quite some, 
and, I tell you, we did n’t live high on board. 
Salt beef, codfish, and coffee was what we 
lived on mostly, and we had to work night 
and day. We paid our men $11 a month. 
Oh, man, but they earned it!” 

There is David Colon, known as “Cap’n 
Dave,” spare of frame with eye of hawk and 
sinews like drawn steel: a profile severe and 
clean cut, indicating his descent from the 
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‘* His temple, lined with pearl * * * is thrown upona plot of ‘made’ ground,”’ 


French Huguenots as though the line had 





man, carpenter, boat builder, cabinet maker; 
a remarkable man, who has labored nearly 


never been broken: proprietor and skipper 
every working hour of his life. A naturally 


of the trim oyster sloop Albatross, a well 


equipped sailor, famous as a cook, an oyster- rifted mechanic, “Cap'n Dave 
| is 


“They are loaded into skiffs, dripping with the salt sea.” 
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consulted on account of, or has had a hand 
in the building, repairing, or delapidating of 
nearly every structure, land or marine, in the 
Great Kills. 

Then there was * Cap'n John,” an ancient 
clammer turned of seventy, whom we are 
allowed to hope is now in Heaven. Time 
was when I thus accosted him : 

* How's the wind, Cap’n John ?” 

“ Northeast.” 

**How 's the tide?” 

* Ebb.” 

No more and no less answered * Cap'n 
John,” as he sat splicing a line in the stern 
sheets of his little oyster skiff, which was 
moored to the pier at Giffords-by-the-Sea. 
Neither looked he to the right norto the left. 
He was taciturnity personified. As such he 
was typical of the fisher folk of the Great 
Kills. The men who live here and work 
upon the water mind their own business, 
speak when spoken to, and wrest a living 


The Oysters Are Transferred to Skiffs and Thrown into the Kills to “* Fatten.’ 


from the elements by dint of long hours, 
and hard labor performed in all kinds of 
weather. 

There is Gus Messereau, a little man who 
appears at times to be but an animated pair 
of largerubber boots. A famous fisherman is 
* Cap’n Gus,” and he can open oysters, too, 
with the best of them. When you look into 
his intelligent, kindly brown eyes—with 
spots in them—you feel that you would be 
safe in trusting yourself anywhere with the 
rugged little oysterman, with his pleasant 
word and smile. Gus captured a * herring 
hog” once upon a time, but that story be- 
longs to another branch of history. 

There is * Alex ” Melville, quiet and grave, 
toiling hard at ovstering in the Kills for nine 
months of the year, devoting the other three 
to visiting the old folks in the North of Tre- 
land. There is no more cunning hand at 
taking weakfish than Alex, unless it is Abe 
Hapenny, the fisher par excellence of the 
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Kills, who makes a good living by the exer- 
cise of his skill. 


There ‘s Captain Tom Colon, the dean of 


the Kills, and probably the strongest man 
there, who has toiled diligently for fifty 
years. Of him more anon. Where will you 
find sailors without an Olsen among them? 
And are not Olsen and “Charlie” Cap’n 
Tom's right hand men? 

Who does not know Lon of the Great 
Kills? Lon, 
who has 
charge of the 
boats during 
such times as 
he feels like 
working; for 
is it not the 
privilege of 
every  good- 
looking and 
good-natured 
black man to 
take a day off 
when he is 
tired? If Lon 
were not 
noted as a 
fisherman and 
sailor, he 
should be em- 
balmed in his- 
tory for the 
matter-of-fact 
way in which 
he is wont to 
stow his two 
little choco- 
late-colored 
twins away in 
the oar locker, 
where they 
sleep content- 
edly through- 
out the day or 
night, in sun- 
shine or in 
storm. There could be no Giffords without 
“Jack” Hetherington, the postmaster and 
sage of the Great Kills. The general store 
over which he presides was formerly a church, 
just as Jack was formerly as strenuous an 
actor as ever wore sock and buskin. His 
life has been “a grand sweet song,” if we 
may judge by his happy manner and from 
the fact that the little children of the vil- 
lage—great critics of character—flock to 





‘*The oystermen of the Kills represent the best American yeomanry.” 
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him in droves, even without the sometime 
incentive of a stick of candy or a huge 
peppermint *bull’s-eye.” 

Such are a few of the types who live and 
love and hate and work in and about the 
Kills. Their very names carry the flavor of 
the place. There is Captain “ Jake” Edwards, 
who takes parties out in his launch, the 
Mildred. There are Captains * Winch” 
Decker and “Hen” Bush. All of these 
oystermen 
have homes 
on the shore, 
many of which 
are pictures of 
comfort and 
beauty. Some 
of them are 
well to do, and 
all are inde- 
pendent. 

Noseason of 
the year finds 
them idle. In 
the spring 
they plant 
oysters in the 
deep waters, 
or else trans- 
plant them 
from the ooze 
of the Lower 
Bay to the 
hard bottom 
of the Kills. 
In dog days, 
when the oys- 
ter market is 
flat, they man 
skiffs and 
sloops, and be- 
come “clam- 
mers.” They 
rake the nat- 
ural beds of 
clams that lie 
out in the bay, 
and if they are lucky enough to catch two 
thousand to a man, that day is marked with 
a red letter. 

There are many considerations that de- 
tract from the value of a clammer’s day’s 
pay. His day commences long before dawn 
and ends long after dark. His sloop or skiff 
has to be kept in repair, besides which he 
deals in a perishable commodity. He works 
in the roughest weather, numbers of his 
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fellow clammers having been blown out to 
sea never to return. His hands are always 
wet, and he manipulates a twenty-tined rake 
whose springy pine handle is thirty feet in 
length. When the wind is high and the tide 
running strong, it is no light task for a 
powerful man to make a day’s work raising 
clams from the depth of the sea. 

In autumn the clammer again becomes 
an oysterman and transfers the scene of his 
operations to the Great Kills. Here he tongs 
up the oysters he has transplanted. Nor is 
the oysterman without occupation in the 
winter. Throughout the cold weather, if 
the bay is not frozen solid, he is running 
oysters to market, *clamming™” on the banks, 
or painting or overhauling his boats. His, 
at all events, is a manly calling. 

Such are the owners of the picturesque 
groups of boats which give life and industry 
to the sheet of water which is their * ground.” 
In marking off their grants they have some- 
what disfigured the pretty bay by a forest 
of stakes, which everywhere stick out of 
the water, forming a menace to navigation 
and often proving a nuisance to the men 
who planted them. 

The Great Kills indent the shore, forming 
a bay two miles long by one in width. The 
western shore is lined with farms and snug 
homesteads whose broad acres reach the 
water's edge, some of them having private 


piers. Here lies the pretty settlement once 
ealled Giffords-by-the-Sea, which boasts 


two hotels, each having a stage connecting 
with the trains, that bring certain fishermen 
who have discovered the charm of reeling 
a three-pound weakfish, or the homelike 
welcome that awaits them at » Collins.” In 
winter. too, the eager sportsmen revisit 
often the scene of summer triumphs, which 
grow no less under the genial influence of 
a hot glass of old apple jack prepared by 
none other than “Charles O'Malley,” for- 
merly keeper of the lighthouse over the 
base of which the sea breaks in mournful 
cadence. 

The outer arm that encloses the Great 
Kills, known as Crook’s Point, consists of a 
long whalebacked spit of sand, the aecre- 
tion of centuries, so low and narrow near 
the point where it joins Staten Island that 
at times the sea breaks over it, turning the 
whilom peninsula into an island. A chappa- 
ral of bay berries and beach plums, with 
here and there cypress and poplars, furnish 
it sufficiently to remove it from the category 


of attols. It is named after the former 
owner, John Crook, inventor and miner, 
whose beautiful farm on the slope of the 
west bank overlooks the Kills. In the 
memory of Uncle Jimmy Ashton, Crook's 
Point had on it a hotel which was floated 
over from Coney Island, and conducted by 
a noted character, one Mrs. Lynch. The 
Point is also noted as having been years 
ago the scene of a scientific disagreement 
between Mr. Jack Dempsey and Mr. Full- 
james, during which Mr. Fulljames went 
quietly to sleep. 

On the Point also formerly stood the ship- 
yard of Sidney Brown, upon whose ways 
the boats that required repairing were 
hauled out of the water. Wild indeed is 
Crook's Point at certain seasons. When the 
moon is in perigee and the gale from the 
eastward, it is almost entirely submerged 
by the tumbling Atlantic. 

About thirty years ago the Great Kills 
was the scene of much greater activity than 
now, harboring as it did a larger fleet of 
boats, nearly all of them engaged in the 
oyster trade and kept profitably employed 
throughout the year. Oystermen of those 
times, like the veteran “Cap'n Hen” Miller, 
thought nothing of throwing into nearby 
waters twelve or fifteen schooner loads of 
Virginia oysters to be fattened for the 
market. 

It was here that I made my observations 
on the oyster and the life of the men who 
cultivate it. 

Any one who watches shuckers opening 
the plump, succulent shellfish, dripping with 
fragrant sea water, is not surprised to see 
about every tenth one disappear down the 
opener’s throat. It is safe to say that the 
tithe thus appropriated represents the most 
luscious of the bivalves, and that it requires 
no courage at all to transfer them from their 
pearly basin to the mouth of the manipu- 
lator. 

There are few synonyms for the oyster 
available. As in language there is no sub- 
stitute word, so in nature there is nothing 
that is enough like the oyster to constitute 
a comparison. He is usually thought of in 
conjunction with the clam, but there is as 
wide a divergence between them as there is 
between a horse and a cow. 

When the adult oyster spawns, it opens 
its shell and emits a milky fluid, called ova 
or milt, according to sex, which mingles 
with the sea and is carried anywhere and 
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When the Oysters Cling Together in Bunches They Must 
Be Culled, that is, Knocked Apart and Sorted. 
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everywhere by various currents. If this 
spawn be examined under a powerful mag- 
nifying glass, it will be found to consist 
of countless specks not larger than grains 
of sand and reddish in color. These are 
the eggs of the oyster, a single female pro- 
ducing as many as one million of them in a 
season. When they are carried to a part of 
the floor of the ocean that is favorable to 
their development, there they anchor and 
colonize. They adhere to the rocks or shells 
that lie upon the bottom and immediately 
develop into tiny, but perfect oysters. Such 
a colonization is called a “set.” There is 
no rule, apparently, governing the action of 
the spawn in thus making a set. Sometimes 
it takes place in the immediate vicinage of 
the parent oyster, but more often it is car- 
ried many miles into strange waters before 
it finds a place to settle and grow up with 
the country. ™be distribution of oyster 
spawn throughou. the ocean might be com- 
pared not inaptly to the spread of the light 
seeds of certain thistles, which, enclosed in 
their fluffy envelopes, are borne on the wings 
of the wind to areas far distant from the 
parent stem. I have seen at certain seasons 
such thistle-down, bearing the seed, filling 
the air like snowflakes and driven by the 
wind in clouds through the streets of New 
York. 

Like the thistle-down, but a very small 
percentage of the ova of the oyster lives to 
give an account of itself. Only those that 
“fall on good ground” are preserved for the 
purpose of perpetuating the species, and of 
those fairly started in life by means of a 
set, only a comparatively small quotum 
reaches maturity. Like everything that in- 
habits the sea, the oyster is at every stage 
of his eareer beset with enemies, but the un- 
erring and far-reaching intuition of nature 
has arranged that all creatures widely preyed 
upon shall be abnormally prolific. It is so 
with the oyster. 

The oyster is most interesting during 
babyhood. Its manner of making a set 
suggests the sublime confidence of child- 
hood. It prefers to adhere to odd objects, 
and its childish taste in this direction often 
encompasses its destruction. If an old boot, 
a water-logged box, a brick, a lump of coal, 
or piece of discarded and fractured crockery 
lies upon the bed of the ocean where a set 
is in progress, the young oysters or eggs 
will cluster thick and fast upon it, showing 
avery decided preference as against the sur- 


rounding natural anchorage. I have even 
seen a pair of corsets, that could never 
again hope to imprison the waist of lovely 
woman, entirely covered with a set of young 
oysters. Thus does Nature pay her tribute 
to Art. The danger to the baby oyster in 
thus attaching itself to movable objects lies 
in the fact that furious disturbances of the 
ocean, reaching to the depths where the 
colony of infants has settled, whirl these 
unstable objects broadeast and throw them 
upon the shore, where the young shellfish 
perish on the threshold of their career. The 
less fanciful of the ova, that has adhered to 
the rocks and natural anchorage of the bot- 
tom, is thus bereft of its prodigal brethren. 
A favorite foundation for life adopted by 
sensible young oysters is upon the shells of 
their ancestors long since defunct, and for 
this reason many planters strew the bottom 
of their holdings with such “clutch,” in the 
hope that the wandering ova will stop and 
there adopt a local habitation. 

Lying thus upon the floor of the deep, 
the young oyster begins to grow, and in 
doing so invariably points his little “bill” 
heavenward—an attitude that he maintains 
throughout life if undisturbed. As he grows 
older, his shell is often used by the flora of 
the sea as an anchorage, and thus he is apt 
to be found enveloped in the foliage of the 
curious oyster-sponge, corraline, red, and 
green sea lettuce, and other quaint species 
of alge and sea grasses. The dog-winkle, 
too, and his cousin, the periwinkle, are very 
fond of attaching their eggs to the shell of 
the oyster, each one by a delicate stem, 
causing it to appear like some curious sea 
flower. 

Up to this point the infant oyster has to 
contend only with his natural enemies, but 
now the serenity of his existence is dis- 
turbed by the appearance of man upon the 
scene. Whether man is the friend or the 
enemy of the oyster depends entirely upon 
the point of view. One thing is certain. He 
has widened enormously its sphere of use- 
fulness—to man. When the process began, 
it would be hard to say, but we know that 
the Romans practised oyster farming ex- 
tensively, and it is more than probable that 
they were familiar—under another name— 
with the oyster cocktail. 

The baby bivalve has now reached the 
stage where he is dignified by the name of 
“seed.” He is considered available as such 
while he ranges in size from that of your 
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thumbnail to that of a silver dollar. When 
such a set has been discovered by man, 
either by use of the steam dredge or long- 
handled rake, it is rudely torn from its 
anchorage and used as seed in various 
directions. The great bulk of the seed so 
taken is kept in this 
country, where it is used 
to sow the “grounds” 
of planters in our own 
waters. The right to 
use these grounds, 
which consist of the 
bottoms of our bays 
and inlets, was sold by 
the state tothe planters, 
who marked them off 
with stakes after they 
were surveyed. 
Let us select a typi- 
eal oyster planter of the 
Great Kills, and see 
how he goes to work. 
With slight variation, 
the process is the same 
wherever oysters are 


cultivated. Here isCap- } 


tain Thomas Colon, of 

the sloop Jessie, who was 

the first man to plant 
an oyster in the Kills, | 
thirty odd years ago. | 
At present he owns 
“oround” down in 
Prince's Bay and also in 
the Kills. It is spring 
time, and he has either 
bought a cargo of 
“seed” or dredged it 
himself from a set dis- 
covered somewhere in 
Long Island Sound. 
The Jessie is anchored 
upon the  captain’s 
ground—forty or fifty 
acres of ocean, the lim- 
itations of which are 
marked by the inevit- 
able long saplings 
driven into the bottom 
at low water. From the 
deck of the sloop the seed is transferred into 
skiffs, and as the skiffs are rowed toand fro 
over the ground the seedissown right and left 
by the shovelful. It falls upon the bottom of 
soft ooze thirty feet below the surface, soon 
adapts itself to the new surroundings, and, 





“The Jessie is anchored upon the captain’s ground.” 
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as before, congregates in clusters which 
point their bills toward the zenith. Having 
planted his seed, Captain Tom returns from 
the scene, allowing nature a period of about 
three years to develop his colony into a 
marketable commodity. 

As the transplanted 
seed grows and thrives, 
its natural enemies be- 
gin to harass it and thin 
itsranks. Not until the 
adult oyster is in the 
market, and his value in 
money in the planter’s 
pocket, does the latter 
feel at all secure. 

The boldest enemy of 
the oyster is the drum. 
This voracious fish at- 
tacks his prey with 

— great vigor, crushing 
the limey shell with his 
powerful jaws and fat- 
tening upon the nutri- 
tious mollusk. A visi- 
! tation of drum-fish is as 
1 | much dreaded by the 
oyster planter as it is by 
the oyster, if the latter 
is capable of fear. 





\ Totally different is 
7 4 the method pursued by 
| \ the starfish, an insidious 


and formidable foe. 
Slowly and silently he 
embraces the bivalve 
with his powerful arms, 
and when the victim 
opens his shell to 
breathe, as he must per- 
force, he is sucked from 
his habitation and be- 
comes a part of the 
economy of the radiate. 
Short is the struggle, 
and of the hapless oys- 
ter nothing is left but 
the shell. 

A far more cruel and 
terrible enemy to the 
growing oyster is the 
drill. This is a tiny shellfish of the snail 
family that resembles the periwinkle. It 
fastens itself on the shell of its victim, and 
with its tiny, saw-like tongue cuts through 
until it reaches the soft body of the helpless 
prey. The rest is easy, and the drill fattens at 
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leisure. Supposing the oyster endowed with 
reason, no more horrible torture can be con- 
ceived than that of listening to the leisurely 
boring of the drill as it draws nearer to its 
victim's vitals. The sufferings of Prometheus 
on his rock must have been but mild com- 
pared to those of the oyster helplessly listen- 
ing to the ever-nearing boring of the dreadful 
drill. 

Of the passive enemies of the oyster none 
is more destructive than silt or mud. This 
cuts off his supply of food and oxygen, and 
slowly smothers him. Equally deadly is the 
encroachment of mussels, which, under cer- 
tain conditions, colonize on the oyster beds, 
partially or completely smothering the orig- 
inal occupants. 
said to be the result of drought early in the 
season. This prevents the influx of fresh 
water into the bay, and mussels thrive best 
in undiluted sea water. 

Three years have elapsed, let us say, and 
again it is spring time. The trim little 
Jessie sails out of the Kills for Prinee’s Bay. 
Captain Colon is about to enter upon an- 
other stage of oyster culture. The sloop is 
anchored on the ground, and from dawn 
until late in the afternoon he and his men, 
working in skiffs, rake the oysters from the 
bottom. This is arduous toil, as the water 
is turbulent and the rakes very heavy. As 
the rakeful of oysters comes to the surface 
it is seen that they have grown to three and 
four inches in length, and proportionately 
broad and thick, during the three years since 
they were planted. They are loaded into the 
skiffs dripping with the salt sea, and often 
covered with the alge before mentioned. 

Each afternoon, the Jessie, towing a string 
of laden skiffs, sails back to her anchorage 
in the Great Kills. Here the oysters are 
culled, that is, knocked apart, as they cling 
together in clusters. The skiffs are now 
rowed slowly over the captain's grounds in 
the Kills, and the oysters are thrown out in 
the same manner as was the seed in Prince's 

say. Here they are to remain until the 
autumn, when they will be “tonged” up 
for the market. 

The reason for transferring the three or 
four-year-old oysters to the Kills from the 
bay lies in the faet that the Kills have a 
hard bottom, and during the six months or 
so that the mollusks repose there they grow 
rapidly. There is considerable loss in the 
handling. it being impossible to rake up the 
full quantity that has been planted. 


These encroachments are 


For six months, then, the mollusks, whose 
sareer we have traced from birth, lie upon 
the bed of the Kills. Here, in favorable 
seasons, they fatten and improve. There 
are, however, years when no change is ob- 
servable in them, and these are gloomy 
years for the planter. It is then said that 
the oysters “don’t open good,” and the price 
is much affected thereby. 

September is here, and if the weather 
remains cool enough to render the market 
“stiff.” Captain Colon and his crew be- 
gin to tong up his oysters from the bed 
of the Kills. Tonging is less arduous 
work than raking. Still, a day’s tonging 
tests a strong man’s endurance severely, 
especially if the sea is high and the skiff 
rocks and dances on the lumpy waves. The 
skiffs loaded, culling is again gone through 
with, and the oysters are counted. The dex- 
terity with which a skilful oysterman culls 
and counts a boatload is a revelation to 
laymen. Should there be oysters of extra 
size. among those tonged, they are placed 
by themselves to be sold as “box” oysters. 

The much-traveled mollusks are now 
placed upon the deck of the Jessie. But 
they are not ready for the market yet. The 
sloop, in company with the Emma Joy and 
other oyster boats, sails for the Rahway 
River, New Jersey. Here are anchored long 
lines of “floats.” or oyster bathtubs, built 
of huge timber. Into one of these the cargo 
of the Jessie is thrown, and there it is al- 
lowed to remain for one tide, during which 
the oysters “bloat” themselves by taking 
copious draughts of semi-fresh water. At 
the same time they discard such small solids 
as sand and gravel from the interior of the 
shell. Thus drenched, bleached, and bloated 
with fresh water, they are again transferred 
to the sloop, which now sails for the oyster 
docks of the great city, where among a 
heterogeneous tangle of craft she ties up. 
Until recently this was at the quaint row of 
oyster scows which lined a portion of West 
Street, and here the cargo of the Jessie, in 
bushel baskets, was wont to be transferred 
to one of the scows, and Captain Colon’s re- 
sponsibility as a planter to cease. 

The scows were floating boathouses, 
which served the purpose of both office 
and market. Within them sat rows of 
shuckers, who quickly opened such of the 
bivalves as were to be sold in that way or 
shipped throughout the West. Those so 
shipped were thrown into tanks of fresh 
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water, in which they accomplished the 
journey which results in supplying the 
great West with this American necessity. 
Since the abandonment of the quaint old 
scows, the oyster fleet of sloops and schoon- 
ers is accommodated at a commodious new 
dock, more in accordance with modern ideas. 

A few of the Staten Island, or Prince’s 
Bay. oysters find their way to Europe. 
There are no oysters shipped to the Euro- 
pean markets during the summer months 
for the reason that they are then in their 
poorest condition. The spawning season is 
from May to July, inclusive, and the same 
objection to eating spawning oysters applies 
to European consumers as to Americans. 

This simple tracing of the oyster’s career 
is necessarily devoid of the picturesque 
features that render the subject interesting 
and even fascinating. The men engaged 
in oyster culture are in themselves worthy 
a more serious study. They have their own 
folk-lore, traditions, superstitions, and their 
Marcellus Merril, clammer and sage, 
is the Walt Whitman of Staten Island. 
And no one who has ever lived among these 
fishermen would ever think of despising 
either them or their poet laureate. 


songs. 


From its genesis to its extinction, the 
oyster, erroneously used to typify inactivity 
and dumbness, is in a condition of almost con- 
tinuous unrest. As spat he is at the mercy of 
the restless waves of the ocean. The drum- 
fish preys violently upon him: steel imple- 
ments pluck him from his cavernous habi- 
tation in the sea. He is forced to change 
his environment, is sent hither and yon, 
and thrown into strange waters. He is 
forced to spend days and weeks in the un- 
natural medium of air, is compelled to dis- 
sipate and bloat himself in a strange and- 
to him—intoxieating volume of fresh water. 
Even after his rude execution at the hands 
of the shuecker, the temple lined with pearl, 
in which he dwelt, is put to base uses. It 
is burned in the kiln to make lime, spread 
upon roads to harden them, or thrown with 
a heterogeneous mass of degradation upon 
a plot of “made” ground. Indeed, the 
oyster is neither dumb, nor stationary, but 
a very active little chap. Nature subjects 
him to varying vicissitudes, and fate plays 
him strange tricks. 

Truly, it depends upon the point of view 
whether or not man is the friend of the 


oyster. 
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** Menaced with danger, he would cry out in the Indian tongue : ‘ O Great Spirit !°’ 

















KOOT AND THE BOB-CAT 


By A. C. LAUT 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHILIP R. GOODWIN AND FLETCHER C, RANSOM 


LD whaling ships, that tumble round 
the world and back again from 
» coast to coast over strange seas, 
hardly ever suffer any of the terrible disas- 
ters that are always overtaking the proud 
men-of-war and swift liners equipped with 
all that science can do for them against mis- 
fortune. Ask an old salt why this is, and he 
will probably tell you that he feels his way 
forward or else that he steers by the same 
chart as that—jerking his thumb sideways 
from the wheel toward some sea-gull careen- 
ing over the billows. A something, that is 
akin to the instinct of wild creatures warn- 
ing them when to go north for the summer, 
when to go south for the winter, when to 
seud for shelter from coming storm, guides 
the old whaler across chartless seas. 

So it is with the trapper. He may be 
caught in one of his great steel traps, and 
perish on the prairie. He may run short of 
water, and die of thirst on the desert. He 
may get his packhorses tangled up in a 
valley where there is no game, and be re- 
duced to-the alternative of destroying what 
will carry him back to safety or starving 
with a horse still under him, before he can 
get over the mountains into another valley 
—hbut the true trapper will literally never 
lose himself. 





II. 

When the midwinter lull falls on the 
hunt, there is little use in the trapper going 
far afield. Moose have “yarded up”; bear 
have “holed up”; and the beaver are housed 
till dwindling stores compel them to come 
out from their snow-hidden domes. There 
are no longer any buffalo for the trapper to 
hunt during the lull; but what buffalo for- 
merly were to the hunter, rabbits are to-day. 
Shields and tepee covers, moccasins, caps 
and coats, thongs and meat, the buffalo 
used to supply. These are now supplied by 
“‘wahboos—little white chap”; which is the 
Indian name for rabbit. 


I, 


So when the lull fell on the hunt, and the 
mink-trapping was well over, and marten 
had not yet begun, Koot gathered up his 
traps, and, getting a supply of provisions 
at the fur post, crossed the white wastes 
of prairie to lonely swamp ground, where 
dwarf-alder and willow and cottonwood 
and poplar and pine grew ina tangle. A few 
old logs, dove-tailed into a square, made 
the walls of a cabin. Over these he stretched 
the canvas of his tepee for a roof at a sharp 
enough angle to let the heavy snowfall slide 
off from its own weight. Moss chinked up 
the logs. Snow banked out the wind. Pine 
boughs made the floor; two logs with pine 
boughs a bed. An odd-shaped stump served 
as chair or table; and on the logs of the 
inner walls hung wedge-shaped slabs of 
cedar to stretch the skins. A caribou cur- 
tain or bear skin across the entrance com- 
pleted Koot’s quarters for the rabbit hunt. 

Koot’s genealogy was as vague as that of 
all old trappers hanging round fur posts. 
Part of him—that part which served best 
when he was on the hunting field—was 
Ojibway. The other part, which made him 
improvise logs into chair and table and bed, 
was white man; and that served him best 
when he. came to bargain with the chief 
factor over the pelts. At the fur post he 
attended the Catholic mission. On the hunt- 
ing field, when suddenly menaced by some 
great danger, he would ery out in the In- 
dian tongue words that meant “O Great 
Spirit!” And it is altogether probable that 
at the mission and on the hunting field 
Koot was worshiping the same Being. 
When he swore—strange commentary on 
civilization — he always used whiteman’s 
oaths, French patois or straight English. 

The snow is a white page on which the 
wild creatures write their daily record for 
those who can read. All over the white 
swamp were little deep tracks; here, holes 
as if the runner had sunk; there, padded 
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marks as from the bound—bound—bound 
of something soft; then, again, where the 
thicket was like a hedge, with only one 
breach through, the footprints had beaten 
a little, hard rut, walled by the soft snow. 
Koot’s dog might have detected a motion- 
less form under the thicket of spiney shrubs, 
a form that was gray almost to whiteness and 
scarcely to be distinguished from the snowy 
underbrush but for the blink of a prism 
light—the rabbit’s eye. If the dog did catch 
that one tell-tale glimpse of an eye, which a 
eunning rabbit would have shut, true to the 
training of his trapper master he would 
give no sign of discovery except, perhaps, 
the pricking forward of both ears. Koot, 
himself, preserved as stolid a countenance 
as the rabbit playing dead, or simulating a 
block of wood. Where the footprints ran 
through the breached hedge, Koot stooped 
down and planted little sticks across the 
runway till there was barely room for a 
weasel to pass. Across the open he sus- 
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pended a looped string, hung from a twig 
bent so that the slightest weight in the 
loop would send it up with a death-jerk for 
anything caught in the tightening twine. 
All day long Koot goes from hedge to 
hedge, from runway to runway, choosing 
always the places where natural barriers 
compel the rabbit to take this path and no 
other, traveling, if he ean, in a circle from 
his eabin, so that the last snare set will 
bring him back with many a zigzag to the 
first snare made. If rabbits were pientiful 
—as they always were in the fur country of 
the North, exe ept during one year in seven 
when an epidemic spared the land from a 
rabbit pest—Koot’s circuit of snares would 
run for miles through the swamp. Traps 
for large game would be set out so that 
the cireuit would require many a day; but, 
where rabbits are numerous, the forag- 
ers that prey—wolf and wolverine and 
lynx and bob-cat—will be numerous, too, 
and the trapper will not set out more 
snares than he ean visit twice a day. 
Finding tracks about the shack, when 
he eame back for his noonday meal, Koot 
shouted sundry instructions into the mon- 
grel’s ear, emphasized them witha moccasin 
kick, picked up the sack in which he carried 
bait, twine, and traps, and set out in the 
evening to make the round of his snares, 
unaccompanied by the dog. Rabbit after 
rabbit he found, gray and white, hanging 
stiff and stark, dead from their own weight, 
strangled in the twine snares. Snares were 
set anew, the game strung over his shoulder, 
and Koot was walking through the gray 
gloaming for the cabin when that strange 
sense of feel told him that he was being fol- 
lowed. What was it? Could it be the dog? 
Koot turned sharply —and whistled —and 
called his dog. There wasn’t asound. Later, 
when the frost began to tighten, sap-frosted 
twigs would snap. The ice of the swamp, 
frozen like rock, would by and by crackle 
with the loud echo of a pistol shot— crackle 
—and strike —and break as if artillery were 
firing a fusillade and infantry shooters an- 
swering sharp. By and by moon and stars 
and northern lights would set the shadows 
dancing: and the wail of the cougar would 
be echoed by the lifting scream of its mate. 
But now was not a sound, not a motion, 
not a shadow, only the noiseless stillness, 
the shadowless quiet, and the feel, the feel of 
something back where the darkness was 
gathering like a curtain in the bush. 
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It might, of course, be only a silly long- 
ears loping under cover parallel to the man, 
looking with rabbit curiosity at this strange 
newcomer to the swamp home of the animal 
world. Koot’s sense of feel told him that it 
wasn’t a rabbit, but he tried to persuade 
himself that it was, the way a timid listener 
persuades herself that creaking floors are 
burglars. Thinking of his many snares, 
Koot smiled and walked on. Then it came 
again, that feel of something coursing behind 
the underbrush in the gloom of the gather- 
ing darkness. Koot stopped short—and list- 
ened—and listened—listened to a snow- 
muffled silence, to a desolating solitude that 
pressed in on the lonely hunter like the waves 
of a limitless sea round a drowning man. 

The sense of feel that is akin to brute in- 
stinect gave him the impression of a pres- 
ence. Reason that is man’s, told him what it 
might be and what to do. Was he not carry- 
ing the snared rabbits over his shoulder? 
Some hungry flesh-eater, more bloodthirsty 
than courageous, was still-hunting him for 
the food on his back, and only lacked the 
courage to attack. Koot drew a steel trap 
from his bag. He did not wish to waste a 
rabbit skin, so he baited the 
spring with a piece of fat 
bacon, smeared the trap, the 
snow, everything that he had 
touched, with a rabbit skin, 
and walked home through the 
deepening dark to the little 
log cabin, where a sharp 
“woof-woof” of welcome 
awaited him. 

That night, in addition to 
the skins across the doorway, 
Koot jammed logs athwart, 
“to keep the cold out,” he told 
himself. Then he kindled a 
fire on the rough stone hearth 
built at one end of the cabin, 
and, with the little clay pipe 
between his teeth, sat down on the stump 
chair to broil rabbit. The waste of the rabbit 
he had placed in, traps outside the lodge. 
Once his dog sprang alert with pricked ears. 
Man and dog heard the sniff—sniff—sniff of 
_ some creature attracted to the cabin by the 
smell of broiling meat, and now rummaging 
at its own risk among the traps. And once 
when Koot was stretched out on a bear skin 
before the fire puffing at his pipe-stem, dry- 
ing his moceasins, and listening to the fusil- 
lade of frost-rending ice and earth, a long, 
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low, piercing wail rose and fell and died away. 
Instantly from the forest of the swamp 
came the answering scream—a lifting, tum- 
bling eldritch shriek. 

“T should have set two traps,” said Koot. 
“They are out in pairs.” 


ITI. 


Black is the flag of danger to the rabbit 
world. The antlered shadows of the naked 
poplar or the tossing arms of the restless 
pines, the rabbit knows to be harmless 
shadows unless their dapple of sun and 
shade conceals a brindled cat. But a shadow 
that walks and runs means to a rabbit a foe; 
so the wary trapper prefers to visit hissnares 
at the hour of the short shadow. 

It did not surprise the trapper, after he 
had heard the lifting wail from the swamp 
woods the night before, that the bacon in the 
trap lay untouched. The still-hunter that had 
crawled through the underbrush lured by the 
dead rabbits over Koot’s shoulder wanted 
rabbit, not bacon. But at the nearest rabbit 
snare, where a poor dead prisoner had been 
torn from the twine, were queer padded prints 
in the snow, not of the rabbit’s making. 
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Koot stood looking at the tell-tale ~ 
mark. The dog’s ears were all a- 

prick. So-was Koot’s sense of feel ; but he 
couldn’t make this thing out. There was 
no trail of approach or retreat. The padded 
print of the thief was in the snow, as if the 
animal had dropped from the sky and gone 
back to the sky. 

Koot measured off ten strides from the 
rifled snare, and made a complete circuit 
round it. The rabbit runway cut athwart 
the snow cirele, but no mark like that shuf- 
fling padded print. 

“Tt isn’t a wolverine, and it isn’t a fisher, 
and it isn’t a coyote,” Koot told himself. 

The dog emitted stupid little sharp barks, 
looking everywhere and nowhere, as if he 
felt what he could neither see nor hear. Koot 
measured off ten strides more from this cir- 
cuit, and again walked completely round the 
snare. Not even the rabbit runways cut this 
cirele. 

The white man grows indignant when baf- 
fled, the Indian, superstitious. The part 
that was white man in Koot sent him back 
to the scene in quick, jerky steps, to scatter 
poisoned rabbit meat over the snow, and set 
a trap in which he readily sacrificed a full- 
grown bunny. The part that was Indian set 
a world of old memories echoing, memories 
that were as much Koot’s nature as the 
swarth of his skin, memories that Koot’s 
mother and his mother’s ancestors held of 
the fabulous man-eating wolf called the loup- 
garou and the great white beaver, father 
of all beavers and all Indians, that glided 
through the swamp mists at night like a 
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ghost, and the monster grizzly that stalked 
with uncouth gambols through the dark, de- 
vouring benighted hunters. 

This time when the mongrel uttered his 
little sharp barkings that said as plainly as 
a dog could speak: “Something’s some- 
where! Be careful there—oh!—I’ll be on to 
you in just one minute!”—Koot kicked the 
dog hard with plain anger; and his anger 
was at himself because his eyes and his ears 
failed to localize, to real-ize, to visualize 
what those little pricks and shivers tingling 
down to his finger tips meant. Then the 
civilized man came uppermost in Koot, and 
he marched off very matter of fact to the 
next snare. 

But if Koot’s vision had been as acute as 
his sense of feel, and he had glanced up to 
the topmost spreading bough of a pine just 
above the snare, he might have detected, 
lying ina dapple of sun and shade, some- 
thing with large owl eyes, something whose 
penciled ear-tufts caught the first erisp of 
the man’s moccasins over the snow-crust. 
Then the ear-tufts were laid flat back against 
a furry form hardly differing from the dapple 
of sun and shade. The big owl eyes closed 
to a tiny blinking slit that let out never a 
ray of tell-tale light. The big round body, 
mottled gray and white like the snowy tree, 
widened — stretched — flattened till it was 
almost a part of the tossing pine bough. 
Only when the man and dog below the tree 
had passed far beyond did the penciled ears 
blink forward and the owl eyes open and 
the big body bunch out like a cat with ele- 
vated haunches ready to spring. 

But by and by the man’s snares began to 
tell on the rabbits. They grew scarce and 
timid. And the thing that had rifled the 
rabbit snares grew hunger-bold. One day 
when Koot and the dog were skimming 
aeross the billowy drifts, something black 
far ahead bounced up, caught a bunting on 
the wing, and with another bounce disap- 
peared among the trees. 

Koot said one word—“ Cat! ”—and the dog 
was off full ery. 

Ever since he had heard. that wailing call 
from the swamp woods, he Lad known that 
there were rival hunters, the keenest of all 
still-hunters, among the rabbits, Every day 
he came upon the trail of their ravages, 
rifled snares, dead squirrels, torn feathers, 
even the remains of a fox or a coon. And 
some times he could tell from the printings 


on the white page that the still-hunter had 
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been hunted full ery by coyote or timber 
wolf. Against these wolfish foes, the cat 
had one sure refuge always—a tree. The 
hungry coyote might try to starve the bob- 
eat into surrender; but just as often the 
bob-eat could starve the coyote into retreat; 
for, if a foolish rabbit darted past, what 
hungry coyote could help giving chase? 
The tree had even defeated both dog and 
man that first week when Koot could not 
find the eat. But a dog in full chase could 
follow the trail to a tree; anda man could 
shoot into the tree. 

As the rabbits decreased, Koot set out 
many traps for the bob-cats, now reckless 
with hunger, steel traps and dead falls and 
pits, and log pens with live grouse clucking 
inside. The midwinter lull was a busy sea- 
son for Koot. 

Toward March, the sun glare had produced 
a crust on the snow that was almost like 
glass. For Koot on his snowshoes, this had 
no danger; but for the mongrel that was to 
draw the pelts back to the fort, the snow- 
crust was more troublesome than glass. 
Where the crust was thick, with Koot lead- 
ing the way, snowshoes and dog and tobog- 
gan glided over the drifts as if on steel 
runners. But in midday, the crust became 
very soft, and the dog went floundéring 
through as if on thin ice, the-sharp edge 
cutting his feet. Koot tied little buckskin 
sacks round the dog’s feet and made 
a few more rounds of the swamp; but 
the crust was a sign that warned him 
it was time to prepare for the mar- 
ten hunt. 

To leave his furs at the fort, he 
must eross the prairie while it was yet 
good traveling for the dog. Dismant- 
ling the little cabin, Koot packed the 
pelts on the sled, roped all tightly so 
there could be no spill from an upset, 
and putting the mongrel in the traces, 
led'the way for the fort one night 
when the snow-crust was hard as ice. 


IV. 


The moon came over the white fields 
in a great silver disk. Between the 
running man and the silver moon 
moved black skulking forms —the for- 
agers on their night hunt. Some times 
a fox loped over a drift,or a coyote 
rose from the snow, or timber wolves 
dashed from wooded ravines and 
stopped to look, till Koot fired a shot 
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that sent them galloping. In the dark that 
precedes daylight, Koot camped beside a 
grove of poplars—that is, he fed the dog a 
fish, and whittled chips to make a fire and 
boil some tea for himself; then digging a 
hole in the drift with his snowshoe, he laid 
the sleigh to windward, and cuddled down 
between bear skins with the dog across his 
feet. 

Daylight came in a blinding glare of sun- 
shine and white snow. The way was un- 
trodden. Koot led at an ambling run, fol- 
lowed by the dog at a fast trot, so that the 
trees were presently left far on the offing, 
and the runners were out on the bare white 
prairie with never a mark, tree, or shrub to 
break the dazzling reaches of sunshine and 
snow from horizon-to horizon. A man who 
is breaking the way must keep his eyes on 
the ground; and the ground was so blind- 
ingly bright that Koot began to see purple 
and yellow and red patches dancing wher- 
ever he looked on the snow. He drew his 
capote over his face to shade his eyes; but 
the pace and the sun grew so hot that he 
was soon running again with a face unpro- 
tected from the blistering light. 

Toward the afternoon, Koot knew that 
something had gone wrong. Some distance 
ahead, he saw a black object against the 
snow. On the unbroken white, it looked 
almost as big as a barrel, and seemed at 
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least a mile away; lowering his eyes, Koot 
let out a spurt of speed, and the next thing 
he knew, he had tripped his snowshoe and 
tumbled. Scrambling up, he saw that a stick 
had caught the web of his snowshoe; but 
where was the barrel for which he had been 
steering? There wasn’t any barrel at all— 
the barrel was this black stick—which had n’t 
been fifty yards away. Koot rubbed his eyes 
and noticed that black and red and purple 
patches were all over the snow. The drifts 
were heaving and racing after each other 
like waves on an angry sea. He did not, go 
much farther that day; for every glint of 
snow scorched his eyes like a hot iron. He 
camped at the first bluff and made a poultice 
of cold tea leaves, which he laid across kis 
blistered face for the night. . 

Any one who knows the tortures of snow- 
blindness will understand why Koot did not 
sleep that night. It was a long night to the 
trapper, such a very long night that the sun 
had been up for two hours before its heat 
burned through the layers of his capote into 
his eyes, and roused him from sheer pain. 
Then he sprang up, put out an ungauntleted 
hand, and knew from the heat of the sun 
that it was broad day. But when he took the 
bandage off his eyes, all he saw was a black 
curtain one moment, rockets and wheels and 
dancing patches of purple fire the next. 

Koot was no fool to become panicky and 
feeble from sudden peril. He knew that he 
was snow-blind on a pathless prairie at 
least two days away from the fort. To wait 
until the snow-blindness had healed would 
risk the few provisions that he had and 
perhaps expose him to a blizzard. The one 
rule of the trapper’s life is to go ahead, let 
the going cost what it may; and drawing his 
capote over his face Koot went on. 

The heat of the sun told him the directions; 
and when the sun went down the crooning 
west wind, bringing thaw and snow-crust, 
was his compass. And when the wind fell, 
the tufts of shrub-growth, sticking through 
the snow, pointed to the warm south. Now 
he tied himself to his dog; and when he 
camped beside trees, into which he had gone 
full crash before he knew they were there, 
he laid his gun beside the dog and sleigh. 
Going out the full length of his cord he 


whittled the chips for the fire and found his 
way back by the cord. 

On the second day of his blindness no sun 
came up, nor could he guide himself by the 
feel of the air, for there was no wind. It 
was one of the dull, dead, gray days that 
precedes storm. How would he get his diree- 
tions to set out? Memory of last night's 
travel might only lead him on the endless 
cireling of the lost. Koot dug his snowshoe 
to the base of a tree, found moss, felt it 
growing on only one side of the tree, knew 
that side must be the shady, cold side, and 
so took his bearings from what he thought 
was the north. 

Koot said the only time that he knew any 
fear was on the evening of the last day. The 
atmosphere boded storm. ‘The fort lay in a 
valley. Somewhere between Koot and that 
valley ran a trail. What if he had crossed 
the trail? What if the storm came and wiped 
out the trail before he could reach the fort ? 
All day. whisky-jack and snow-bunting and 
fox scurried from his presence; but, this 
night, in the dusk, when he felt forward on 
his hands and knees for the-expected trail, 
the wild creatures seemed to grow bolder. 
He imagined that he felt the coyotes closer 
than on the other nights. And then the fear- 
ful thought came that he might have passed 
the trail unheeding. Should he turn back 
and look for it the other way ? 

Afraid to go forward or back, Koot sank 
on the ground, unhooded his face, and tried 
to force his eyes to see. The pain brought 
biting, salty tears. It was quite useless. 
Either the night was very dark or the eyes 
were very blind. 

And then, white man or Indian — who shall 
say which came uppermost ?-—Koot cried out 
to the Great Spirit. In mockery back came 
the saucy scold of a jay. 

But that was enough for Koot—it was 
prompt answer to his prayer, for where do 
the jays quarrel and fight and flutter but on 
the trail? Running eagerly forward the 
trapper felt the ground. The rutted marks 
of a “jumper” sleigh cut the hard crust. 
With a shout Koot headed down the sloping 
path to the valley where lay the fur post, 
the low hanging smoke of whose chimneys 
his eager nostrils had already caught. 
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C MURTHA sat under the trees in 
M his yard at New Haven. He had 
done the day’s work, and the 
evening had come. His coat was off and his 
sleeves rolled to the elbow, for although it 
was only the first part of April, the weather 
was the weather of summer. From his 
rustic chair he now looked away to the 
street, with its lanes of low elms, toward 
the river that still glowed in the sunset. As 
he enjoyed the scene and the hour, from 
force of habit he caught himself speculating 
how passersby might fare on the field or 
the track—at the hammer or shot, the 
jumps, the runs, and the hurdles. Some he 
watched more than curiously; they had the 
appearance, the physique, the eyes, that 
indicate the natural winner. At length he 
was too much with his thoughts to hear the 
click of the gate. 

“Mr. MeMurtha.” 

The trainer turned and peered under the 
trees. “Hello there!” he cried. “Come in.” 
Then, as the visitor paused, he sprang to 
his feet. “‘Oh, never mind that; you’re with 
me. How did you get here—ride or walk?” 

“T walked from—the depot.” 

“And before that counted the ties out 
of Bridgeport.” But with the laugh the 
speaker’sface softened. “ What’s the trouble, 
Tommy? You’re half starved—yes, you are. 
Go into the house and ask Mrs, MeMurtha 
for something to eat.” 

“T ain’t hungry, Mike; it’s business. The 


blooming Englishmen ‘ll be here in Septem- 
ber, and I’m thinking of training.” 

“You? You would n’t be one, two, twenty- 
six.” 

“T ain’t arguing me past—except I must 
have got tired. Sure, there ’s something in 
too many honors. Ain’t the best of them 
beaten, and ain’t it beating the best that’s 
after making the champion? Help me, Mike. 
Send me to Travers.” 

MeMurtha said nothing. 

“Youll be proud of me deeds in Sep- 
tember. The sweet cousins of Ireland won’t 
win a first; I feel it. Begorrah, once an 
athlete never anything else. I’ll be after two 
prizes meself.” 

The trainer showed no sign of relenting. 

“It’s not for me, Mike; for me mother— 
God bless her. I ain’t got no girl but me 
mother, and I told her to smile and cheer 
up, things ’d be ripe in the autumn. [I left 
her alone in the morning, Mike, the moon 
over me shoulder; but never a whimper 
from me till I was up by the holy of 
holies; I mean it was mass, and I was leav- 
ing me mother. Did you ever leave yours 
in the——” 

“Tommy, if I could be sure.” 

“Thank you, Mike—Saint Michael, be- 
gorrah. I’m up and away. No man ever 
lived but was after a slip of the laurel.” 

“And the other loves, you can let them 
alone?” 

“There, rest like a baby. Never one look 
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at the girls; you have me ceremonial prom- 
ise.” 

“T'll trust you. Go get some soup into 
you and some meat on your bones. I'll 
see you in June.” 

* And in the light that remained MeMurtha 
gave Tommy a letter to Chairman Benja- 
min and Captain Badger, of the New York 
Athletic Club, and Tommy was off down 
the street. 

“Poor little chap,” muttered the other. 
“He’s way to the bad; but I'll try him. 
When he was good there was none better. 
Chins like his are the best. I'd like to see 
him again showing his heels to the world. 
We'll hope for lueck—Tommy O’Conner.” 

So Tommy went to Travers Island and got 
soup into him and meat on his bones. 

Across the water Glen Island began to 
hang out its flags and be lively. The steam- 
boats, the chimes, the flowering gardens, 
the managerie, the buildings floating in 
bunting, were new things to him. It seemed 
the summer had never so beautifully started; 
he loved to go to Glen Island. Only it would 
have been perfect if the ladies and the men 
at the club had spoken to him. 

In the midst of it all MeMurtha dropped 
in from New Haven. The regular athletes 
had come. As yet there was little of train- 
ing; but they had at first looked at Tommy 
with the interest in one who had been what 
few of them were or could be—champion. 

The trainer’s glance finally ran over the 
brown face and trim little figure before him. 
“Well, Tommy, are you good enough for 
your board?” 

Any one else would have got an answer 
as fair as the question; but this was Saint 
Michael. 

“Sure, the son -of Erin’s preparing his 
armor; feel me legs. But, Mike, the whole 
place’ll kill me. Such women and airs; to 
loll and turn up their beautiful noses is 
their one occupation. Then Glen Island— 
me heart’s yet racing with strange anima- 
tion. "Tis the girls hanging over the bridges 
and saying, ‘Bring us the boat, you in the 
gray bathing suit.’ Me gray bathing suit! 
Begorrah, they don’t know a boot from a 
slipper. But such eyes and such cheeks. 
I’m human; who ain't?” 

MeMurtha regarded him closely. 

“Oh, I’m getting along, Mike; Saint 
Patrick could n’t do better—but at an in- 
convenience stupendous and slaying.” 

“ And the other things, Tommy?” 


“Sleep easy again. "Tis as nothing, and 
me at first with a thirst like slack tide in 
me whistle. Mike, I could have plunged and 
cavorted in liquor; but 1 remembered.” 

Tommy did. He was out on the track 
more than any one else at the quarters. He 
saw speed around him, but his own held in 
abeyance, and without that he knew condi- 
tion availed him but little. One week passed 
—another, another. MeMurtha gave him a 
caution. 

“This can’t go on, Tommy. You’re keep- 
ing men off the team every day—good men 
too.” 

“Show me one—just one, and I'll show 
youa better; that’smeself. Ifeel me powers 
in me. The lightning ’ll strike me.” 

“You must stand for a trial. 
fail di 

“Sure,” and with that Tommy smiled, 
“better to have trained at the Island and 
lost than never to have trained here at 
all.” 

“No nonsense. You’ll have to make good 
or clear out. Where you going? Hold on.” 

“For me suit and me shoes; where do 
you think? Begorrah, I’m ready. I ask for 
me trial.” 

“He’s game, anyway,” muttered McMur- 
tha; then he spoke up, “ Well, I ‘ll hold off 
a week.” 

Tommy worked on. The day of the trial 
with Wharton he grew more and more cheer- 
ful; but whenever the other appeared he 
was wonderfully cheerful. Themen liked it; 
in athletics nerve measured their idea of 
greatness. Late in the afternoon the trainer 
arrived from the Manor. 

“ Look out for Wharton,” he said. “And 
have your weather eye for the finish.” 

“Then I'll have to be gazing out of the 
back of me head. And look careful your- 
self, Mike, or you won’t see me for the cin- 
ders I propose to create.” 

The fellows tumbled out of the chairs on 
the porch and congregated under the oak in 
the oval. All was quiet for the little drama 
soon to be enacted in Westchester County. 
Tommy appeared on the hill, followed by 
Wharton proudly wearing his emblem. 

“T guess Tommy’s in for a licking,” Ber- 
nie observed. “ But he’s had Wharton wor- 
ried all right. Have you noticed how he ’s 
haunted and hung about him for days, always 
smiling ?” 

“ Listen to that,” cried Fitzpatrick. 

“T°]l warm up a trifle, my small friend,” 
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he wassaying. “Then I'll settle you good. I 
can see you fading away.” 

“Sure, your eyes are without living equals; 
they ’ve run away with your brains. You’ll 
need a spy-glass to catch me.” 

“Mere words, Tommy; mere words.” 

“Not college words, me big friend. To 
the people’s plain college I went. I fit there 
entirely. Consider that—me unequaled ex- 
perience. In Ireland 
one morning, before 
you were thought of, I 
performed no less than 
a league by the mile 
stone, one half, two 
quarters, the same over 
and over, three hun- 
dreds—and I’m no 
sprinter, either. Be- 
gorrah, I’d still be in 
the poetry of motion if 
the whole population 
with loud cries had n’t 
run out to prevent me. 
As it went [ took all the 
prizes they offered.” 

“ Tommy, you ’re ly- 
ing.” 

“Yes, Mike,” he cried, 
as the other appeared 
from behind; “ I felt at 
the time I was lying. 
But I did it only to - 
keep from falling to ~~ DB ~. 
sleep from his wild ge Tas 
boastings and threats.” «--<"*% -* 
Get —- 


“Quit this. 
ready.” : 
The fellows drew 


near as McMurtha got out the pistol. -- 
At the words the pair stepped to their ~ 


marks, then were off with the flash; - es 3g ¥ 


when, true to his instinct, Tommy 
darted in for the pole, and, holding it, 
swung into his stride. 

“He’s improved,” commented the trainer. 
“Where did he get it? But notice Whar 
ton; he’s strong as a bull.” 

It was an earnest pace Tommy had set, 
and he was aggressive. Two yards behind 
came his rival. The next lap was reached 
without their altering places; so it was at 
the third. 

“T’m afraid of Wharton,” said the man 
with the pistol. “‘He’s too big for Tommy. 
And now Tommy’stiring. Go it!” he shouted. 
“Where ’s yourlrish?” Then with his hands 

















to his mouth, “ Keep it up, Wharton! Two 
laps more and you have it.” 

The latter had held in till the fifth time 
around to pass with a rush. Tommy re- 
sponded, but he was working desperately 
now, and the face of the other betrayed a 
breath of a smile. A furlong farther on that 
smile died away. Tommy clung to his task, 
one foot behind; and thus they worked into 
the stretch, and before them 
the red yarn was strung be- 
tween the white posts at the 
finish. Then something flashed 
in the air. 

“Hard luck!” cried the 
crowd. “It’s his shoe. All 
over with Tommy!” 

No. With one foot bare, 
limping, wobbling, Tommy 
kept at it, forged ahead, was 
over the line— 
stopped, 
smiled, toppled 


down: on the 
grass. 
MeMurtha 


ran out ‘and 
raised the 

drenched form, 
~ eased the’ shirt, 
patted the 
shoulders that 
trembled «and 
_ heaved. “Fine, 
* fine, little man ! 
Tommy, my 
boy, you can 
stay on the Isl- 
and _ forever. 
How do you 
feel?” 

“How do I 
feel? Begor- 
rah, consider- 
ably better. 
‘ There wasn’t 
a thing but. ‘to do it. Tell Wharton I’m 
sorry. Mike, a week back I felt I was hit by 
the lightning. Three cheers for the Island, 
and bring on the English; the Irish are 
ready. Let me go—I ain’t sick. Sure, I’m 
in error. Iam.” And with that he belied 
one of the statements. 

Success, the great alterative, was what 
Tommy had needed. It became a case of 
condition—the athlete brimming with vigor, 
not tiring, hale, ruling a physical kingdom, 
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longing to do what he must not; never doing, 
but longing. Now he was not so easy to man- 
age, and MeMurtha knew the talent would 
have to be humored. 

Tommy took on more and more speed. 
The newspapers no longer laughed at the 
“has been.” Word flashed to the English to 
look out for one that was likely to win at 
their choice distance. Whether that, the 
plaudits, the flowers, there was a change. 
MeMurtha grew worried. 

“Who’s the girl, Tommy?” 

“Tt ain’t that. I’m just tired. I need a 
bit of a rest. I—Mike, I’m lying. ’Tis one 
of the girls in the Manor; Gertrude’s her 
name, and her old man ain't got a cent. 
Sure, we ‘ll have to support one another. 
And the best of it is she ain’t Irish.” 

“You must cut it out, Tommy. There’s 
less than a month to the games.” 

“Cut out me sunshine—me joys—me ex- 
istence? I—I’ll try, Mike.” 

Perhaps he did try; but the thing could 
not be concealed. He became sentimental; 
in an athlete perhaps the least reassuring. 
At length, with tears in his eyes, he com- 
plained: 

“Oh, Mike! consider me troubles; do it, 
or watch for me lamentations and death. 
I—I would n’t cared for any American — 
even a German; but an Irishman, one of 
me own country. Mike, it’s Fitzpatrick. 
He—he ean go with her—sure, a little; but 
if he tries for her loving affections ” 

“Don’t get thin over it, Tommy. I'll settle 
Fitzpatrick.” 

“Tf you don’t, begorrah, I will.” 

For all that, still there was pining. For 
hours Tommy used to sit on the edge of 
his bed and say nothing, and the English 
seemed to be in the beautiful background. 
The trainer looked for Fitzpatrick. 

“What do you know? Does the girl care 
anything for Tommy?” 

“Yes—and no. And I like her myself,” 
said Fitzpatrick. 

“It’s getting complex,” said the other. 
“T’]l have to call on the lady herself. I’m 
afraid,” he thought, “Tommy ’s proposed, 
and the little flirt ’s dished him.” 

In the light of what happened this may 
have beentrue. One night nine o’clock came, 
still no Tommy. Lanterns flashed over the 
Island. MeMurtha boarded a train for the 
city, and returned empty-handed. He walked 
restlessly up and down, waiting. After mid- 
night a figure passed the lodge at the en- 








trance—Tommy limping, laughing, plethoric 
with spirits. 

“ Hello, Mike! I thought it was you. Get 
them together—the lords of creation, the 
unspeakable English; Il] beat them, be- 
gorrah, in the bit of an egg glass.” 

“You get to bed and jump lively. I'll 
see you to-morrow.” And in the morning 
the trainer was dangerous as he searched 
for Fitzpatrick. “Tell me all about this,” 
he demanded. 

“Only what they all say. They found 
Tommy last night on Lexington Avenue 
under a wagon.” 

“T don’t care where he was. How did he 
get there? Who’s been taking him out— 
some friends of the English? What else 
do you know? Out with it now—like a 
man.” 

But Fitzpatrick met the straight glance 
of the other. 

“Of course not, Fitz—of course not. But 
it riles me—and you and Tommy have the 
same girl. The little beggar, I’ve warmed 
him too well. I can’t fire him off the Island. 
I need him.” 

When Tommy appeared he was differ- 
ent. He kept his hat over his eyes, and 
he moved around without purpose. Late 
in the afternoon he began to follow Me- 
Murtha. 

“Oh, Mike!” he cried; “how could I do it? 
Ill train three times a day; Ill make up 
for it. What else can I do?” 

“Go to Jack at the boathouse and get a 
good rub.” 

Half an hour afterward the penitent 
slowly walked up the track, his suit and 
shoes in a bundle under his arm. He turned 
off toward the exit. 

““Here—here!” called MeMurtha. 

“No, Mike, it’s all over. I’ve broken 
me promise. I’ve done what I had n’t the 
Pope’s dispensation. I’m disgraced. Me 
heart’s torn and cruelly mangled. I ask but 
to perish. Send me back to New York. I 
belong under the wagon.” 

“You undo that bundle and e 

“No more Gertrude and Tommy. Me 
nerve’s spent—I mourn. Where would you 
be if you lost your own loving wife? Me 
girl’s deserted me, Mike, and don’t I love 
her better than man ever loved woman? 
Oh, I could fly to her bosom with pleasure— 
I'll have to nail me feet to the floor to pre- 
vent me. Who’s this interloper?” 

Fitzpatrick advanced over the green. He 
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had something at the sight of which Tommy 
turned away with a grimace. 

“Here’s his medals, Mike. Last night he 
passed them around on the train. The con- 
ductor got them and gave them to me; he 
knows Tommy.” 

“Confound him! He has nothing but 
friends on the Island, from the president 
down. There isn’t a servant but would lay 
down his life for the lad. Here, hand them 
to me.” 

As the other walked off Tommy returned. 
“You may have them, Mike—all of them. 
What are the base trinkets to me? What if 
I sit sparkling among me medals and cups, 
and me breast covered over with trophies? 
I don’t win the prize of all prizes. Oh, Mike! 
won't you help me again?” 

The trainer did not help Tommy then; 
he kept him anxious—as Tommy kept him. 
The favorite had lost something. In five 
hours he had undone, as far as any one knew, 
what it had taken him five months to work 
to. He was down fine; the least push would 
spoil him. A shadow fell over the Island. 
But there was one who did not worry for 
that. 

“T°ll do it—I'll do the trick,” he said over 
and over. 


Training was ended. It was the day of 
the games—almost the hottest one of the 
fall. The team felt the weather long before 
they got to the depot and threw their valises 
aboard. They were fit and impatient. 
MeMurtha had tried to collect under onc 
emblem the best men in the world at that 
time, and he had taught them their duty. 
But there was nothing certain of Tommy, 
who had ceased to ask for his girland spoke 
no more to Fitzpatrick. He now sat apart 
from the rest. On the way to the city his 
mouth never opened; at 155th Street he 
began to awaken. 

“I’m feeling fine, Mike. I°*ma winner this 
day.” 

When they passed through the wicket at 
Manhattan Field, he saw with new emotion 
the crowd that filled the long bridge. 

“Sure, there’s a million up there,” he ex- 
claimed, “and they’re waiting for me. It’s 
worth it I am. Next year I'll have me 
upholstered seat in the grandstand, with me 
pipe in me mouth, explaining me deeds of 
prowess this day.” 

The trainer did not reply; for Tommy’s 
sake and the sake of his country he hoped 


so. He led the way at once to the little red 
clubhouse at the edge of the track. 

The competitors began to throw off their 
clothes; visitors were invited out of the 
quarters; but from time to time the officials 
of the day, the reporters, old stagers afield 
or afloat, dropped in to talk easily and wisely 
of athletics. Now the hour approached, and 
faces commenced taking on the indescrib- 
able expression. The games started. Over 
the green rippled the waves of excitement. 
The cheering was high and tumultuous and 
proud. So finally Tommy was called. 

“Remember the night at New Haven,” 
whispered MceMurtha. “Get on your mark, 
grit your teeth, and run like ason of a gun.” 

“Tl remember it, Mike, and more too.” 
And Tommy stood forth, fresh after his 
rub, in his new suit immaculate, save for the 
red trimmings and the mereury foot on the 
breast. Then he was away to the post. 

“Perhaps he will do it,” muttered the 
trainer. He’s the favorite all right. Hear 
his welcome.” 

All gazes were bent on the diminutive 
Irishman. He had scarcely looked up at the 
thunderous greeting, and with lowered eyes 
took his place with the others. To be fair 
to MeMurtha, that may have kept him dog- 
gedly there. He waited the crack of the 
pistol. That was all the waiting he did do, 
for with a spring he was off in the lead. 
He knew what to do, and he knew how to 
do it. Set backs counted for nothing. His 
burdens he left behind with his rivals; 
farther and farther, through the applause, 
past the benches black and nodding with 
people; stretch after stretch, without change 
or pausing. Another time round and all 
would be ended. From the red house the 
fellows watched him with wonder; even as 
they asked each other if he could last to the 
finish he went on the faster. The trainer— 
without hat, in his shirt sleeves—was glad, . 
astonished, dismayed. 

“Ease up! You can’t lose. Do you hear 
me? Save yourself for the three. Slow 
down there.” 

Tommy replied with a smile and went 
only the faster. Such a pace must be fatal 
to hopes of repeating arace. On MeMurtha 
and the others it dawned what Tommy in- 
tended to do; and he was now on the back 
curve and could not be checked. For proudly, 
defiantly, with a flourish of speed, he dashed 
down the hundred and breasted the yarn— 
a wonderful winner. 
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He had made good. They might say what 
they wished, he had done it. There was 
some comfort in that. He walked over and 
took up his sweater, his lips close together. 

“It’s the record, Tommy—the record.” 

“Sure, what did I run for—for pleasure ?” 

And, as he turned toward the clubhouse, 
heedless of cheer and confusion, several 
pursued him and grabbed him. “ What you 
trying to celebrate?” he cried, tearing away. 
“Let me alone—I say, let me be.” 

MeMurtha appeared—excited, overjoyed, 
frightened. Tommy said not a word. He 
walked over and gazed out of the window. 

“Sit down,” said the trainer. “ Rest your- 
self for the three.” 

“The three? Not fora million. Run? I 
can’t lift me hand to me head, I’m shaky. 
Easy, Jack, with me rub. Then give me 
me clothes. I'll go out to me triumph. I 
see faces I want to see nearer.” 

“For God’s sake, Tommy. lie down! You 
won't have the strength for a lap—and 
there’s a dozen of them.” 

“Begorrah, what do you ask for? A man’s 
but a man, Mike. I’m clean exhausted.” 

“Youre afraid.” 

“Call it any amiable name—who’ll be- 
lieve you?” 

“But your mother—you told her things 
would be ripe in the x 

“Oh, me mother. Sure, the blight’s carried 
off part of the crop. Me poor mother—and 
Gertrude. Oh, Mike, Mike, how could she? 
I’m the only thing in athletics this day— 
and where be my friends? Think of me 
record!” 

“Well, confound you, you're not the only 
one! Do you hear that? The rest are smash- 
ing the records. There’s Bernie, there’s the 
Rubber Ball, Fitzpatrick és 

“What ’s that?” 

“It’s one apiece now. You'll break even.” 

“Even? Give me me shoes—ten sizes too 
tiny, with me feet as big as a barrel. I'll 
put it over me rival—with me dying breath 
I’ll contrive it. Sure, Mike, I was fooling. 
All the time I was after two prizes.” 

“First call for the three mile,” shouted 
the clerk of the course. 

“Coming, Tommy O’Connor, coming— 
coming!” 

He was up stamping his feet. The trainer 
laid his hands on the moist shoulders. 

“My boy, I trust you again. You must 
do it. They’re all looking at you; they ’re 
delighted.” 














“ Don’t I know it? And, sure, they ‘Il not 
give up to despair when they see me second 
performance.” 

Fitzpatrick strained his glance toward 
the grandstand. “Score one for the Eng- 
lish, Thomas O’Connor defeated,” he said 
to himself, with a smile. 

“ Where ’s Mr. Bartow,” asked MeMurtha. 
And he was gone too. 

Again the runners were off; the last 
event on the programme—a clean sweep 
till then, and from Tommy the people ex- 
pected the last: and there was only fear in 
the red house. But this time Tommy did 
not spring to the lead. There were fresh 
men against him, and they made the pace; 
but he meant to see it out-to the finish and 
settled deliberately into his stride. A groan 
came from the benches, cries from the 
bridge. Tommy was spoiling it all. It would 
have been better tor him to stay in the 
quarters. The power was gone from his 
legs; he was tired and done for. : 

“Get into it, Tommy!” yelled the fellows. 
“You ’re all right.” 

“Think of your girl!” shouted MeMurtha. 

At the words Tommy lifted his head, 
struck out for a moment, faltered, dropped 
into his former position, It was too evident 
now. The people no longer hoped against 
hope; they were disappointed. 

Around and around sped the runners. 
Two miles were over. MceMurtha was still 
frantically moving in and out among the 
officials. He stopped all at once. He had 
found Mr. Bartow, who handed him some- 
thing, and the other was over into the 
grandstand, back again, trailing along with 
the straggler. 

“Look, Tommy—look! The grandstand 
there—the front seat—above the reporters 
—in the new dress. Look, I tell you—the 
green dress there—something else. It’s 
your girl—Gertrude. Three laps to win. 
Go in for Gertrude! ” 

Tommy turned—tired, bewildered, mis- 
understood Tommy. He stared—and he 
started; a new. light in his eyes—a strange 
light; mad, terrible, joyful. He shook him- 
self like a man from a dream. He began to 
do it for Gertrude. Again the crowd noticed, 
wondered, measured the distance. Too late. 
He could not do it—no one could do it. 

“What’s happened? They seem to be 
fagging out—except Tommy.” 

“What’s happened?” MeMurtha spoke 
hoarsely. “Everything! D’ you see that 
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green skirt in the grandstand? It’s his 
girl’s—Gertrude. D’ you see what she has 
at her waist? His medals made into a belt. 
Fagging! Not Tommy.” 

‘But can he tell she is there?” asked 
a governor, excitedly watching. “How can 
he tell her?” 

The other laughed wildly. “If he was 
running ten races he’d tell her—tell all 
about her. You don’t know Tommy. Now 
he’s sprinting. It beats me. How does he 
do it?” 

“A thousand to him if he wins!” 

“Done!” And the trainer was at the track 
shouting to Tommy. 

But Tommy is not after the money. 
Steadily—up, up, up, he is coming. He 
passes the other American; he is after the 
leaders. They hear and answer his chal- 
lenge. Two laps more—only two. 

Steadily—up, up, up, he keeps on, through 
the heat, the gathering dusk, the silence 
everywhere fallen. The people spring up 
as he passes, arms and legs working in tor- 
ture, but working. Thousands begin to feel 
hopeful. They see a face that is set and 
exultant—something else; a jaw that is the 
jaw of a fighter. 

Steadily—up, up, up, he comes on and 
on, never faltering, striving—the eyes that 
for once turned to the grandstand‘ now 
straight before him. He is nearer and 
nearer; he is even; and even all press into 
the stretch, struggling and straining. 


What is that which flashes? Some one— 
a girl, all in green and a belt that is splendid. 
She is waving and ealling. She is over the 
seats—on the track—at the finish ; all seem 
to know why, and their glances, for a mo- 
ment diverted, run to where the desperate 
figures work on—tottering, swaying. 

But one is worse than the others. Is he 
falling ? Perhaps—but now he looks forward 
and sees her—and he ealls on himself for the . 
effort. Can he do it? Can he? His fatigue 
and condition as nothing, he pulls to the 
lead; he has it. He totters and sways, but 
he has it—a little—more and more; he will 
never give in; he will die first—he crosses, 
the winner! 

Up go the cheers. The crowd break down 
from the benches, catching him up, higher 
and higher; and on the shoulders of those 
who have never done it before, he is borne to 
the quarters and triumphantly landed, amid 
tremendous cheers and excitement: a hero. 

“ Where ’s me girl?” 

“Put it there—and again!” shouted Me- 
Murtha. “Tommy, Ilove you. Your girl? 
She’s waiting. Come in and get dressed, then 
hustle out to the thanks of the great Ameri- 
can people.” 

“Sure, Ill be less than a second; tell her 
that. She’s me girl—a great one. Who has 
a better ? Without her, begorrah, I could n’t 
have done it. Cable me mother, things’ll be 
ripe in the autumn. Say I’m coming home 
with me bride.” 














MAKING A CRUISER OUT OF A SHIP’S 
LONGBOAT 


By A. J. 


HEN I was a lad it was my good 
fortune to live beside an estuary 


of the sea, within a stone’s throw 
of a shipyard and several boat builders’ 
shops. Mr. Shuttleworth, one of the boat 
builders, was famous for his ship’s boats, 
and he built from twenty to thirty in the 
course of a year. It was his custom to allow 
the skippers a small amount for each old 
boat he replaced, and on the beach in front 
of his shop were generally to be seen sev- 
eral longboats, jollyboats, and yacht’s cut- 
ters in a more or less creditable state of 
repair. 

One of these caught my eye, as having 
in her the makings of a sound seagoing 
craft. She was a discarded lifeboat that 
had long seen service on a West India pas- 
senger steamer, but had been condemned 
for some trifling defects as is the custom on 
erack liners. She was thirty feet long, seven 
feet wide, and four feet deep, with the usual 
pointed lifeboat stern. Built of teak, she 
was copper-fastened throughout. She looked 
weather beaten, it is true, and sadly needed 
a coat or two of paint; but when my stanch 
ally, Toby Page, an apprentice at the ship- 
yard and a most ingenious craftsman withal, 
came to examine her he pronounced her 
sound asa roach. He agreed with me that 
by the wise expenditure of a modest sum of 
money she might be converted into an able 
and comfortable cruiser. 

Mr. Shuttleworth, approached on the sub- 
ject of the boat, suggested terms quite 
within the modest limit of my purse, and I 
strode round my new purchase with all the 
proud airs of proprietorship. 

To alter the boat into a seagoing cruiser, 
with the best possible accommodations com- 
patible with her somewhat limited dimen- 
sions, was my next aim. She was to be 
decked, a trunk cabin fitted up, and a false 
keel added to give her stability and enable 
her to go to windward. For general handi- 
ness, I decided to rig her as a ketch. Thus 
there was plenty of work ahead, but, with 
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the aid of a younger brother and the in- 
valuable Toby Page, I felt in my bones that 
success was certain. The first job was to 
get her shored up on the beach with blocks 
under her keel and beneath her bilges, so 
that before we tackled the carpenter work 
we might give her hull a thorough cleaning 
outside and in, and then treat any leaks we 
might find. Oursurvey showed that although 
she would need a great many new rivets, 
being what is called “nail sick” in many 
places, her general condition was good. 
After serubbing her with soap and soda we 
smoothed all the rough places with pumice 
stone. Then we filled her up to the gunwale 
with water, and marked every place where 
she leaked. Goodly streams came from 
many places. This, however, was to be ex- 
pected owing to the eraft’s long exposure to 
all kinds of weather. We stood by her all 
day, pouring in an occasional bucketful to 
replace the water lost through leakage. We 
found that the planks absorbed much moist- 
ure, the wood swelling and the leaks per- 
ceptibly diminishing as time went on. 
After a couple of days we let the water 
out, and when she was thoroughly dry, 
started in to make the hull tight. Her 
frames were in capital condition. We re- 
placed all the loose rivets with new ones of a 
larger size, I hardening the old ones that 
needed attention with a few taps of the 
hammer from the inside, while my mate 
“held” with another hammer from the out- 
side. We were mighty particular about this 
process, not “ seamping ” the work, but tack- 
ling every rivet in the boat conscientiously, 
until every faulty nail was replaced. Then 
with a kettle of boiling North Carolina tar 
in which pitch had been melted in the pro- 
portion of a pound to a gallon, we painted 
the inside of the boat up as high as the 
thwarts with this boiling mixture, rubbing it 
well into every crevice and ledge. The hot 
fluid, almost as thin as water, penetrated 
every crack. The dry and thirsty wood ab- 
sorbed a great quantity of the penetrative 
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compound, which dried hard as good var- 
nish, and yet from the nature of its in- 
gredients possessed a certain amount of 
elasticity. All was now ready for the carpen- 
ter work. Before taking the thwarts out we 
nailed several boards across the boat from 
gunwale to gunwale, so as to keep the hull 
in fair shape until we could get the deck 
beams in position. When the thwarts were 
removed we prepared for action. 

We had purchased the following lumber: 


Deck beams—60 feet of 14 by 2-inch oak. 

Shelf to support deck beams—Two strips of 
yellow pine, 33 feet long, 3 by 2 inches. 

Mast thwarts—12 feet of oak plank, 1 foot 
wide and 14 inches thick. 

False keel—One strip of yellow pine, 26 feet 
long, 4 by 2 inches. 
pine, 21 feet long, 
4 by 2 inches. 

Cabin sides— 
Two pieces of 
4-inch oak plank, 














Another strip of yellow 
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this is essential if you wish to whittle out a 
spar from the log with satisfaction and credit 
to yourself. 

A eareful and intelligent study of the 
plan shows every detail of the work. First, 
the shelf for the support of the deck beams 
was cut and secured on each side. The deck 
beams were cut with a slight crown, or 
curve, so as to give the water no chance 
to remain on deck. The mast thwarts 
and stringers were put in place after 
the deck beams. Next the deck was laid. 
being first planed perfectly smooth; gal- 
yanized wire nails being used for securing 
the tongued and grooved planks to the 
beams. Then we turned the boat bottom up 
and bolted on the two strips of the false 
keel, as shown in the plan. Then we righted 
her and went to 
work on the cab- 
in, details of 
whose construc- 
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pine, 4 feet long 
by 10 inches wide. 

After end of 
cabin—20 feet of 6-inch yellow pine. 

Deck—120 feet of 4-inch yellow pine, 6 inches 
wide, tongued and grooved, 

Cabin deck beams—40 feet of oak, 1} by 1 
inch. 

Cabin deck—45 feet of 4-inch pine, 6 inches 
wide, tongued and grooved. 

Foremast—32 feet of spruce, 7 inches square. 

Dandy mast— 28 feet of spruce, 5 inches 
square. 

Fore boom—10 feet 9 inches spruce, 3 inches 
square. : 

Fore gaff—10 feet 6 inches spruce, 24 inches 
square. 

Dandy boom—12 feet 6 inches spruce, 24 in- 
ches square. 


We were careful that these lengths of 
spruce should be free from cracks and knots ; 
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white lead paint 
mixed with equal 
parts of boiled linseed oil and spar var- 
nish, the duck being stretched over it 
while the paint was still wet. This work 
required great care to make a neat and 
workmanlike job. The duck had to be 
well stretched and nailed down with cop- 
per tacks, for no others are satisfactory. 
When nailed down, we dampened the duck 
with salt water, which caused it to shrink 
a little and made a tighter fit. Then we 
painted with the same sort of mixture used 
on the woodwork before the duck got dry 
again, and the result was satisfactory. 

The interior of a boat thus altered may 
be fitted up to suit the taste of the owner. 
I should advise the use of enamel paint 
inside, because it is so easily cleaned and 
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always looks well. In the little 
cabin there is ample room for 
two to sleep and live comfort- 
ably. As for the accommodation 
in my own little boat, a yacht- 
ing sybarite would doubtless 
have turned up his nose at the 
plain and unpretentious contriv- 
ances for comfort: but the inte- 
rior suited me and my shipmate 
exactly. 

We made the cockpit floor 
watertight with canvas; we did 
our cooking with an oil stove, 
which was unsatisfactory, the 
wickless, gas-generating variety 
not having been invented at that 
time. 

The problem of _ ballast 
troubled me for a time. A east- 
iron shoe bolted to the keel was 
my first idea, but as that would have been 
rather costly, and would be a fixed weight, 
too heavy for me and my chums to tackle 
when hauling the boat on the beach for 
the winter, or for cleaning and painting, 
I decided on inside ballast entirely. Pieces 
of old pig-iron, with the rust scraped off 
and covered with several coats of coal tar, 
applied boiling hot, were used: clean gravel, 
in bags made of old canvas of suitable size 
for compact storage, was also utilized. I do 
not recall the exact weight I put in the boat, 
but I remember that it took a long time to 
get her in trim to sail her fastest. I never 
regretted having no outside ballast, for the 
boat, with the weight properly distributed 
inside her hull, rode the waves as easy as 
an old shoe, without any laboring or strain- 
ing, as is usually the case with all the bal- 
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last in one piece and bolted to 
the keel. We stowed it away 
so ingeniously and snugly, in 
sizes to fit, that it was neither 
unsightly nor inconvenient, the 
greater part being beneath the 
cabin floor and in the run. All 
of it was stowed so that it 
rested on the ribs of the boat 
and not on the planking. 

The ketch rig, being so 
handy, I chose in preference to 
that of the yawl. I also chose 
to have the dandy, or jigger, 
eut like a leg-of-mutton sail, 
jib-headed, and thus without a 
gaff: let go the halyards, and 
it is the easiest sail to muzzle 
known to mariners. After we 
cam to try the craft we found 
she would work under mainsail 
alone, or with foresail and jigger. The main- 
sail was very easy to reef, being all inboard. 
The stump bowsprit, with a sheave in it for 
the rope which held the anchor, we found 
a great convenience. Two single shrouds 
and a forestay of steel wire three quarters 
of an inch in circumference, each with an 
eyesplice to go over the mast head, were 
used on the fore, and shrouds of the same 
size supported the dandy mast. There were 
eyebolts through the foremast head for the 
throat and peak halyard blocks. All the 
blocks used were three and one half inch, 
with patent sheaves, and all the rope for 
halyards was twelve thread mania. The 
sails were of light duck. The rudde was of 
oak the tiller of ash. & 

Such a boat, judiciously handlea;mwill 
ride out a heavy gale. Py 
ui 
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THE BATTLE ®F APRIL-THAW 


By WILLIAM BEVIER ASHLEY 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


window, you can see the woodhouse 

in Fred’s yard, with his rabbit-coop 
alongside and just a bit of the flower-bed. If 
you shut your right eye you can’t see the 
flower-bed. Beyond, you can see the back of 
the minister’s house shaded by the seckel- 
pear tree—of all places in the minister’s yard 
—and then the sky. But when you shiver 
over to your clothes thismorning and look 
to see how deep it is on Fred’s fence, you 
see a range of tremendously high mountains, 
capped by Norway pines and overhung by 
dense clouds; that’s out of one pane: the 
next reveals a many-masted ship with an 
unusual, but consistent, number of spars, 
forcing her way past floes and icebergs that 
reach way off to the top of that pane, and 
pack against the shore line of a hilly coast 
sloping down the ‘next, where stands a 
splendid castle surrounded by thick woods; 
and, just above, the peak of the minister’s 
snow-roofed house under a patch of cold 
blue sky. 

“Saltpetre, but it’s cold!” you chatter; 
and, ¢dintenting your cleanly soul with a 
splash’of the icy water on face, and hands 
-’- up to the second knuckles, and a spas- 
lu. die twitch at hair and tie, stamp down 
** 4 back stairs to say good-morning to the 

red girl. “Sure,” she replies, “can’t you 
smell thum?” and the matter of pancakes 
being settled, all that remains is the weather. 

You beat Jess, she eating only eight to 
your twelve; but Jess has sausage-gravy, 
and you can always eat more with syrup on 
them, and you fix the three you did n’t have 
room for for Spot, who may be poor for rats 
but is a great dog for cakes. Father says 
you may let the wood-chopping go till to- 
morrow afternoon, but it is of no use trying 
to hurry out of the front door with your 
books; that fierce enemy to all boyish fun, 
patient mother, sees you through the bed- 
room floor or around the angle of the stairs, 
or someway; “And be sure to tell Mr. 
Jennings New Orleans molasses!” Mother 


T SUMMER, when you look out of your 


some times forgot tea or starch or Kerosene, 
but always seemed to remember molasses 
and citron and buckwheat when she sent 
the order by you. 

Fred’s “Hurry up, Sam; the first bell’s 
rung!” reaches your ear about even with 
his snowball, but a ‘“ Who—who-a-who— 
who-a-who!” further up the street spoils 
your return. And, with Johnnie Talbert be- 
tween, you set your faces toward school and 
its high incitement. 

It is hard work going to school on such 
a day. The tinkling chime of sleigh bells 
rhymes with the golden sunbeams that have 
decided to tackle the snow, and already the 
drip, drip, from roof and tree lures your 
overcoat wide open and your hot mittens 
into pocket; even the chattering of the 
sparrows sounds like summer, and a eanary’s 
joyousness thrills out of a hopefully open 
window. Jim Sanderson’s big Nero only 
looks up at your friendly whistle, wagging a 
how-de-do, and stretches himself again to 
take in more of the sunny front-door mat. 
Jim comes out of the gate with his sister— 
and you remember what you had to tell him 
before school. Dick and Al go whooping 
past, discharging more snow into the air and 
your faces than would a steam snow-sweeper ; 
pretty girlslaugh around corners; and society 
of a dozen years ahead fills the street witha 
charm of form and manner that may, alas! 
beabsent then. Small boys laboriously climb 
the dizzy Alps, shoveled into gutters lining 
the highways to culture; and youngsters 
who, by some miraculous good fortune, have 
been “kept home” go jeering by, hitched 
on behind the hurrying milkman, the ex- 
pressman on his “rout,” or’ the bustling 
grocer-sleigh ; and that reminds you of the 
New Orleans molasses, and you'll beat Grace 
back to Jennings’ if she dares; which you 
don’t, though, for she beats you. The last 
bell begins to ring, and every kid begins to 
run faster and throw with poorer aim, and, 
by the time your errand ’s done, you have to 
grip Grace’s hand for a glad, sweet. breath- 











less rush to get 
there on time. 
It is easy going 
to school on such 


a day. 
The stamping, 
laughing, and 


final dropping of 
dirty snow into 
schoolbags is 
past; you have 
sung ‘“There’s 
Music in _ the 
Air,” despite a 
patent fact to 
the contrary, and 
Wah—aw-aw- 
nee-taw—! with 
an inward con- 
viction thatmany 
eyes single out 
you as being particularly affected—for 
doesn’t everybody know about ; you 
have marched to the classrooms and doneall 
the delicious things there in addition to the 
reciting, and have gotten back to assembly 
for morning recess, waiting for the serious 
principal to strike his bell. He dallies a 
little, putting a paper here, a book there, on 
his desk, but at last lifts his head, and you 
know by the twinkle in his kind eyes what 
is coming; he has to smile despite discipline 
at your anticipatory cheer: “ All right, that 
saves my announcing it. Thomas and Arthur 
will choose sides; George Jennings will be 
lieutenant for Thomas, James Wilson for 
Arthur. John Talbert will have charge of 
powder monkeys for Thomas ”—of courseall 
the girls are looking at you now, for you 
are one of the simians—‘“and SAMUEL 
WILuiaMs for Arthur.” If only all big men 
were like Mr. Whipple! The choosing be- 
gins at once amid ohs and ahs, whispering of 
girls and smiling of teachers ; the tried lead- 
ers are keen in their selection of fighters, 
for this will be the third and last rally of the 
year, and will decide supremacy. Finally the 
grand old piano strikes up a gallant march, 
and you are out. 

It is a memorable battle! The street pass- 
ing the school is the disputed territory, and 
your respective camps lie thirty feet back 
each side, in the alley crossing it. For five 
minutes, balls are molded while captains 
plan and plot the rushes. The mutual 
commander-in-chief’s bugle shout, “ Time!” 
makesa moment packed full of germsof many 
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“»sychological moments” of later years. 
The air rings with orders: ‘Look sharp now, 
boys!” “Keep those ballscoming, you kids!” 
“Peg for the chest, remember—rush ’em 
hard and fast!” And it may be to a trusty 
few, though you don’t hear ; “ Give ’em some 
right in the face—that’s what they ’ll do to 
us!” But the commander is addressing the 
troops: ‘“‘Remember, boys—no _ iceballs— 
no aiming at the face—no real attempt to 
hurt—is it agreed?” “ Yes, sir!” “Then— 
one! ”—every fighter’s left arm tightens 
against ammunition. “Two! ”—right arms 
begin to draw back and up. “Three!” —a 
last glanceat merry faces crowding windows. 
“Go!”—and you are in the throes of it with 
one yell. 

Waterloo! Balaklava! Gettysburg! Pshaw, 
would you compare the Fourth with Dec- 
oration Day! You think the girls see you— 
they can see nothing but the top side of a 
blizzard! You think you aim every ball— 
your opponents had needs to be ten feet 
high! You think you throw like lightning— 
having no swifter standard! Leaders lead! 
Followers follow! Powder monkeys powder 
the snow in their frenzy, and you all press 














The Battle of April-Thaw 1 


on into the street, ducking, firing, yelling, 
dodging. slipping, falling, serambling ahead 
till your side reaches the center. Can you 
pass it ? Johnson rallies his men fiercely, and 
in the vernacular, forgetful of the principal's 
proximity, which is immaterial, as the prin- 
cipal understands; and the United States 
forees—your side—halt—waver—yield to 
the onslaught of the hated British, who come 
on literally spitting powder and ball in 
their fury! They are almost to the center— 
where did they get so many men, anyway— 
where ‘s all — your — snow — gone — to !— 
you're glad the fighters are grabbing their 
own powder. * Now,” roars Arthur: ‘rush 
*em—everybody!” Glory, he’s calling on 
you! and you are up and at them with the 
rest. The British give way! (You should 
have been sent forward with your company 
earlier.) The Americans again win the plain 
—oecupy it—pass it, and in one wild how] 
make for the enemy's camp! 

You are well in the van—a giant among 
giants. ‘ Grace is wondering now how I got 
so strong”—a great iron-coated chunk of 
lead, evidently thrown from a catapult, hits 
your right eve—the battle shrieks past you 











—monkeys 
fall over you 
—you look up 
for a last 
glimpse of the 
old flag !—it ’s 
all there but 
the stripes, 
waving furi- 
ously. A shrill 
cheer pro- 
claims the 
end, and the 
steaming, 
laughing, 
panting — sol- 
diers crowd 
back into the building, leaving you behind 
on the gory field ?—not by a jugful! 

* Well done, both sides!” says Mr. Whip- 
ple. “If all the teachers report good de- 
portment and excellent lessons for the morn- 
ing, this being Friday, and a ,short day 
anyway, I will dismiss school at noon until 
Monday!” 

Good deportment begins with a shout and 
thumping of feet, and you forget your eye 
as everybody presses back to grammar and 
the lesser evils of mental development. In 
due time you once more march out, this time 
to the heels-over-head-in-a-drift delight of 
a whole afternoon's extra fun. The battle is 
duplicated in miniature by groups all the 
way home; little shavers calling their sides 
“ We,” bigger boys, “ Our crowd.” Your in- 
jured eye brings out many expressions which 
you regret to note are mostly hoots, but 
Grace turns her back on those “ smarties” ; — 
and Jim says to “Come round after grub 
and we'll get up a crowd for some fun!” 
Single-handed you scatter some straggling 
Britishers with a few well-directed balls; 
cross the last mountain peak toward home; 
do a hundred-yard dash with little Jennie 
Wilson bumping along behind on her red 
sled; wash Jess’ disgusted face; slam the 
old books on a chair; swallow your dinner 
by reflex action ; get mother’s consent to go 
with the rest; tell Jess to tell Grace to 
“come over to-morrow, and we'll go skat- 
ing”; get into your huriting clothes of boots 
and pea-jacket and a fuzzy cap that unfolds 
in a mysterious way when required till only 
your nose and eyes are left outdoors ; seize 
the leash of your trusty “ pointer” — and 
snort out into the afternoon. 
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Where Trout Are Lying 











GOOD swordsman, on the stage, has 
become a rara avis, and may be 
safely said to rank in rarety with the 

four-leaved clover or the dodo. The rea- 
sons for this unhappy condition of things 
are not far to seek. In the so-called * palmy 
days of the drama” when, as far as legend 
and reminiscences can guide us, the actors 
“were nearly always drunk and seldom knew 
_ their words,” it was the fashion for gentle- 
men to wear side-arms, and the use of them 
was as necessary an accomplishment as to- 
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Kyrle Bellew in His Famous Fight on the Stairs in ‘‘ A Gentleman of France.”’ 


STAGE FENCING AND FENCERS 


By KYRLE BELLEW 


day it has ceased to be. Actors of the then 
time, therefore, who were constantly called 
upon to assume the réles of gentlemen, were 
compelled by the necessities of the situation 
to know how to handle a rapier. But when 
the bearing of side-arms ceased to be the 
fashion, and dueling was prohibited by act 
of parliament, the practise of fencing lapsed 
into disuse, and gave way to the “nice con- 
duct of a clouded cane.” 

In America little or nothing has been 
done to remedy the situation, and stage 
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fencing has consequently degenerated into 
amazing encounters that are not even com- 
parable with the well-known “round eights” 
of our theatrical forebears. Personally, I 
have found it a most difficult task to find 
an actor who will confess to the truth, which 
generally is, that he knows no more about 
handling a foil than a cow does of handling 
a musket. In England we have a “Foil 
Club” composed chiefly of actors and ac- 


lishments, has been, to say the least, rather 
unsatisfactory. 

But after all, the teaching of the salon, 
though absolutely necessary to the stage 
fencer, has to be supplemented by the teach- 
ing of the theater. A stage duel is no or- 
dinary encounter where the best man wins: 
it is, on the contrary, an arranged affair in 
which the man whom the author designs 
shall win must be made to do so. 


< 
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Charles Dalton and Sheridan Block in ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre.” 


tresses, of which I had the honor to be one 
of the originators, and it is safe to say that 
among the well-known actors of the day, 
and among the younger men, there are 
very few members of “the profession” who 
cannot fence. 

Over here it is not so. I believe at cer- 
tain schools devoted to training for the stage, 
fencing is taught: but the result, judging 
from members of my own companies who 
have, I am informed, come from such estab- 


Now the man intended to win may be a 
very bad swordsman and his rival a very 
good one: this is not an uncommon case. 
The result is unavoidably obvious to the 
audience, and the fight becomes absurd. I 
remember a fight once in which the hero 
was disarmed by the would-be seducer of 
his wife during the inevitable duel. The 
situation would have been spoiled but for 
the ready wit of the villain who, instead of 
running the hero through the body, said in 
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a voice trembling with remorse: ‘Sir, it 
was your intention to kill me. Had I not 
disarmed you, you would have done so. You 
were right; I feel Lam no longer worthy to 
live; my remorse is greater than I ean bear: 
behold —!” and with this the “villain” 
turned his sword upon himself and promptly 
“died.” The curtain came down to pro- 
longed applause—for the villain. 

In the salon one wears a mask and is pro- 





tierce, and sixte are to be avoided, and the 
lunges in seconde and the parries in prime. 
quint, octave, and septime preferred. In 
vase Of your opponent’s losing his head you 
ean generally keep his point out of your 
eves, though not always, as I found to my 
cost during the run of the “Gentleman of 
France.” at Wallack’s, when my temple was 
laid open on two occasions. In my own 
company I have a fencing class, both for 
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A Famous Fencing Scene from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.’”’ 


tected by a padded jacket and _ heavily 
padded gloves from the accidental thrust or 
possible breaking of a foil during the lunge. 
On the stage there is no protection either 
for face, body, or hands: consequently acci- 
dents are frequent, especially among people 
unaccustomed to the use of foils. 

To obviate these accidents, I make it a 
practise to fight always. with untrained 
fencers, in the lower lines of attack and 
guard. The ordinary guards of quarte, 


the ladies and gentlemen, who every day 
take advantage of the admirable teaching 
of Mr. Arthur Butler, an English swords- 
man of repute, who travels with me, and 
with whom I am in continual practise. My 
first experience in fencing was in England 
as a little fellow of seven, when the late 
Charles Fechter, himself the most brilliant 
fencer on the stage, used to stand me up 
with a foil in my hand and put me through 
my facings. Fechter fenced every day with 
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Bertrand, the great French maitre d’armes, 
and instructor to His Imperial Majesty the 
Emperor of the French. It is in Bertrand’s 
fencing salon, London, that the Foil Club 
has its rooms, and the old gentleman, who 
died only a year or two ago, was my master 
until that unhappy event. Often, on a Sun- 
day morning, have I met the young Prince 
Imperial in Bertrand’s rooms and fenced 
with him, on several occasions the Em- 
peror being present, and on one the gentle, 
womanly Empress, who, having lost throne, 
husband, and son, has made her home in 
England. at the spot where her dear ones 


lie buried. Among American women who 
ean fence I have met but few, Mary Ander- 
son and Mrs. Brown-Potter being the prin- 
cipal ones. Of Mrs. Potter I can speak more 
plainly, perhaps. than of Miss Anderson, 
with whom I never had the pleasure to 
play. Mrs. Potter's first lessons were taken 
in New York before she went on the stage, 
but subsequently she became a pupil of 
Bertrand. She has a thorough knowledge 
of the foils and a very quick attack. Her 
defense is weaker. however. It is strange, 
perhaps, how a person's nature shows in 
fencing. Adelaide Neilson, the first Juliet 
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John Drew and Frank Losee in the Third Act of ‘‘ Richard Carvel.” 
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Virginia Harned in “ Alice of Old Vincennes.” 


I ever played with, had no attack. Among 
the ladies of the Gaiety Theater, in London, 
all of whom are taught to fence, are many 
brilliant swordswomen. The only one, how- 
ever, with whom I have been privileged to 
cross swords was Miss Grace Parlotta, with 
whom American audiences are quite fa- 
miliar, I have in my company several 
good fencers, who have learned entirely 
while they have been with me—among 
them Miss Butterfield, Miss Janet Ford, 
Miss Lester, pupils of Mr. Butler. Miss 
Clausenius, who was with me last season, 
was a very pretty fencer: and before she 


left me to join Mr. Hackett as leading lady, 
Miss Charlotte Walker was quite an adept. 
Fencing is a pastime that is thoroughly 
healthy; it brings all muscles into play, 
quickens the eye and the hand, keeps the 
body active, supple, and alert. I know of 
nothing that will make a man or woman 
more graceful or better balanced, and of all 
methods of physical culture I believe it to 
be the best. 

Ladies, if you fence, you will learn the 
comfort and the grace of being without 
heels, although for the first few days you 
will experience some pain in the leg mus- 











Walter Hale and Cecil Spooner in ‘* My Lady Peggy Goes to Town.” 


cles which, through wearing those stupid 
and inelegant three-inch heels, have be- 
come unnaturally contracted. You will also 
strengthen all the muscles of the waist. ab- 
domen, and hips. so those corsets that have 


contracted your ribs and lungs for years 
will, by degrees, become unnecessary, and 
the next generation will benefit in conse- 
quence of the organs of your bodies return- 
ing to their proper places and being able to 





FE. H. Sothern and Howard Gould in the Prologue to ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.”’ 
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exercise, to the full extent, all their allotted 
functions. 

Gentlemen, if you fence, you will not need 
to use anti-fat or the numerous combina- 
tions of pepsin so freely advertised to keep 
your digestions in order, and you will reap 
many other advantages. 

Among the men of the stage to-day who 


agine, from his splendidly youthful appear- 
ance and bearing, keeps the foils pretty con- 
stantly in play. Mr. Sothern I have never 
seen in the salon, but I have watched him 
play. To my mind he would show his skill 
to better advantage with a lighter blade 
than he uses. It is impossible to get pretty 
play out of a heavy blade that has no give. 





Wm. Faversham and James K. Hackett in ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” 


fence well—I mean among Americans, of 
course—are Francis Wilson, James O'Neill, 
and Edward Sothern; there are others, but 
of them I have no personal knowledge. 
Francis Wilson used to be the best swords- 
man over here some years ago: whether he 
has kept in practise I don't know. James 
O'Neill is a pretty fencer, and I should im- 


A broad-edged blade with a heavy groove 
down the center of it is badly balanced: the 
strength is'needed only in the forte of the 
foil, not the foible. I am aware that this 
blade is the invention of a first-class English 
swordsman, Captain Hutton, who is known 
the world over as an authority on the foil: 
but it is not a good one for use either on or 
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Edwin Arden and Julia Arthur in ‘‘ A Lady of Quality.” 


off the stage, and carries so much weight to 
the end of the foil that an unnecessary 
strain is put upon the wrist by the extre 
heaviness of the handle requisite to balance 
it. The tendency of such a blade is to con- 
tinually drop your point, and it is the easiest 
kind of foil to knock out of your opponent's 
hand. It would be nearly impossible to hold 
such a blade in the “fight on the staircase” 
scene of the “Gentleman of France.” My 
own blades, which I have made specially in 
Paris, are strong in the forte, but taper 
away to a thin, supple. narrow strip of steel 
in the foible. A deep groove in the forte 
takes off the unnecessary weight in that 
quarter. It is the best blade for stage pur- 
poses I know, and the safest, though com- 


pared with an ordinary foil it is like a bar 
of iron to a knitting needle. 

Edwin Booth fenced well and very grace- 
fully: his Hamlet fight was the prettiest, 
next to Fechter’s, I ever saw. Frederic de 
Belleville, when I first saw him some years 
ago, fenced well: but among the younger 
men of the American stage | know of few 
who can handle the foils. When a “stage 
fight” has to be introduced into a, play 
nowadays over here, it is the custom to call 
in the services of some maitre d’armes, who 
arranges the detail and rehearses the fene- 
ing. This is only a makeshift. Every man 
and woman on the stage should fence, and 
it is a wonder no one here has started a foil 
club as we have in London. 
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JOON after the close of 
the third Burmese war, 
while the country was 

still ina very unsettled 
) state, I was out for sev- 
eral days with a small 
force of police, trying to 
capture a gang of dacoits 
(robbers) that was ranging my 
district, robbing and murdering 
the unprotected villagers and 
hiding their booty in the jungle 
-* fastnesses. 
We had camped near a small 
¥; Burmese village, and, wakeful and 
Y& anxious on account of my failure to 

* * track the dacoits, 1 decided to watch 
4 alone the first part of the night. 
yo The moon was shining brightly as 

b 

{ 
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I walked out toward the river, and 
the trees on the edge of the jungle 
7 cast long shadows across the open 
wo fields. The air was cooland refresh- 
‘7 ing after the fierce heat of the day. 
: | While trying to form some plan of 
pursuit, I heard a shrill screaming 
{ which increased to a tumult. At 
| once I thought the dacoits had 
|” attacked the village and ran to 
‘Ai © awaken my men, when a Burman 
came running and shouting: “Ele- 
phant Devil! Elephant Devil!” 

| hi On reaching the village, we found 
that an old** rogue” elephant, which 
the villagers said had ranged the 
jungle for a hundred years or more, 
=; \ according to the traditions of their 
ne fathers, and had killed many peo- 
a ple, had marched into the village 
a and pushed in one side of a bam- 
j boo house. A woman was caught 

\ under the mass of falling poles 
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and bamboo matting: but she \ 
had serambled out and rescued her \ 
baby, which had been sleeping in its} 
box-like cradle swung from a pole in‘ 
the roof. 

The wrecked house was at the end ¢ 
of the village farthest from the zayat 
(rest house) where we had camped, 
and when we reached it the “ rogue” 
had crossed the rice field and was N 
skirting along the edge of the jungle, 
trumpeting his defiance and evidently 
trying to induce some one to pursue 
him. 

The villagers were greatly excited and 
told innumerable tales of his cunning and 
ferocity ; but I finally quieted them by 
promising to find and kill the elephant if | 
they would help to track him. They 
eagerly agreed, and I assured them that I 
would return as soon as possible with my 
heavy elephant rifle and shoot the old 
tusker. 

From their tales I judged he was one of 
the most sagacious and ferocious of his 
kind. A “rogue,” as an ostracized ele- 
phant which has been driven out from the 
herd while fighting for the females or for 
viciousness is called, leads asolitary, wan- 
dering life,and often becomes very sullen 
and mischievous. He seems to be ina 
bad humor with the world in general, and 
goes out of his way to fight it whenever 
a chance oceurs. If heis once driven out, 
he never rejoins his own herd, 
and no other herd will have 
him; so he chooses haunts most 
difficult of access by man and 
amuses himself by sal- 
lying forth and 
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playing practical jokes on the unwary in- 
habitants. He chases anybody that comes 
his way, tramples down the rice fields, and, 
if chased, entices the pursuer’ into the thick 
underbrush, where the advantages are all 
on his side. The hunter who is tracking him 
creeps on nearer and nearer, peering through 
the bushes to get a glimpse of his foe: but 
the “rogue” stands as motionless as a rock 
till the man is just before him. Then, with 
a shrill scream, he charges on his victim. If 
the hunter's aim fail or his rifle miss fire, 
in a breath he is erushed to a jelly. It is 
much more dangerous to encounter a single 
that has the propensity to turn 
hunter than to attack a herd of elephants. 

It was nearly two months before I could 
fulfill my promise to the people of Minzan 
village. When I arrived, the villagers re- 
ported that the * rogue” had been prowling 
about their neighborhood, but had not again 
visited the village. They had followed him 
far into the jungle and discovered his favor- 
ite haunts. I had with me two rifles, espe- 
cially designed for shooting elephants, with 
bullets much harder than ordinary, and I 
was accompanied by three sturdy young 
Karens armed with good rifles. 

We slept at Minzan village and were 
ready to start early in the morning. The 
headman of the village acted as guide, and 
several other Burmans selected by him 
made up the party with my Karens. The 
headman earried an antediluvian gun and 
had some shot which he had pounded out of 
stray seraps of lead. He begged powder 
from me, which he at once proceeded to 
adulterate with chareoal. A Burman always 
acts as if it were the gun and not the gunner 
who is responsible for its going off at the 
proper time and killing something; so the 
powder and shot are altogether unimportant 


* rogue ” 


details with him. The main object is to 
make them last as long as possible. The 
other Burmans were armed with dahs 


(sword-knives). 

It was nearly noon before we came upon 
ary traces of the “ Half-Ear Demon,” as the 
Burman ealled the “rogue.” He had, some- 
time in his fighting days, lost half of one of 
his ears—hence the name. We rested for 
an hour, ate, and then took up the trail 
again through the hot, moist jungle. The 
tracks were now fresher and easier to follow, 
and we moved forward cautiously. The 
undergrowth was so thick that we could 
hardly push through, and there was much 


danger. We soon came to a more open 
place, and Po Saw, my most trustworthy 
Karen, stole cautiously forward, while we 
halted on one side of a little glade where 
the bushes had been burned away, probably 
by dacoits. He motioned with his gun, and 
we crept forward. I looked where he pointed 
and caught sight of an elephant some dis- 
tance away, behind the bushes. He was 
lying down and waving a huge, green branch 
over his head with his trunk, no doubt to 
keep off the mosquitoes, the chief pest of 
elephants. The headman called my atten- 
tion to his abbreviated ear, so I had no 
doubt about his being the special “rogue” 
we had planned to outwit. 

I motioned for all the others but Po Saw, 
who was earrying my second gun, to stay 
back, I reloaded the guns with great care 
and crept up on my hands and knees to the 
edge of the bushes; but the elephant kept 
his head, trunk, and the green branch all 
moving so continuously that I could not get 
a sure shot. 

Suddenly —he must have smelled us: 
elephants have a keen sense of smell—he 
gave a loud snort of rage, and was on his 
feet before I could regain mine. With trunk 
erect before the vulnerable spot in his fore- 
head, and tail straight up like a poker, he 
charged down on me, right over the bushes. 
I fired and hit him in the trunk. It con- 
fused him for a moment, and I ran back 
toward the trees. He gave another scream 
of rage and again came straight at me. I 
jumped behind the nearest tree, where Po 
Saw had already taken refuge, and snatched 
the other gun. For some time I played a 
dodging game with old Half-Ear. He was 
as determined to have me as I was to have 
him. At last I decided to wait till he was 
close to me before I fired. He came at a 
headlong pace, and, when only a few feet 
intervened, down slashed his trunk; then 
with a shrill trumpet of fury he was upon 


me. Instantly I fired both barrels into his 
forehead. He staggered forward and fell 


dead at my feet. 

The Burmans and Karens swarmed down 
from the trees, where they had been watech- 
ing the exciting battle, wild with joy. I 
told them I would take the tusks, and that 
they might have the remainder of their old 
enemy. . 

He was the largest elephant I shot in 
India, each tusk measuring six feet nine 
inches in length. 

















“* With trunk erect before the vulnerable spot in his 
forehead * * * he charged down on me,” 
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About a year after I shot old Half-Ear, 
I was in the Tenasserim Province, Lower 
Burma, on a tour of police inspection. and 
again Po Saw was my guide and inter- 
preter. We carried several guns in our 
earts, but, so far, had killed an occasional 
jungle fowl and some small deer only, to 
vary the 
monotony of 
our rice and 
curry. Sto- 
ries of tigers 
met us at 
every turn; 
but the ti- 
gers had not 
molested us, 
and we had 
been too 
busy to hunt 
them. 

While we 
were resting 
at a Karen 
village un- 
der the wide- 
spreading 
padouk 
trees during 
the heat of 
the day, Po 
Saw brought 
up half a 
dozen jungle 
Burmans, 
who, with 
many hum- 
ble  shikohs, 
informed me 
that they 
had come 
over the 
mountain to 
ask me_ to 
bring my 
‘maggie 
gun” and 
kill an old 
elephant 
that was terrorizing their villages. Their 
hunters had many times tried to kill him; 
but their efforts had often resulted in the 
“rogue” being the executioner. They had 
decided that he was under the protection 
of the nats (evil spirits), and that a Bur- 
mese could not kill him, but an English- 
man might. It never oecurred to them that 





their bullets were too soft and had probably 
flattened against his skull. If a Burman 
fails to do anything, he finds it most con- 
venient to attribute his failure to the nats. 
They were the gods of the old Burman 
mythology before the Burmese became 
Buddhists, and, to be on the safe side, they 
still sacrifice 
to the nats 
and reckon 
their influ- 
ence in all 
the affairs of 
life. 

One man 
asked eager- 
ly if I had 
brought my 
“elephant- 
slaying 
gun”; an- 
other _ said 
“they had 
heard of its 
wonder- 
working 
power in 
their _far- 
away vil- 
lages, and 
had _has- 
tened over 
the moun- 
tain to hear 
its voice of 
thunder”: 
while a 
third, with 
an humble 
shikoh, 
begged to be 
allowed to 
see the 
“rogue- 
slayer.” 

I told Po 
Saw to bring 
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‘* Springing up and catching up my gun, I fired both barrels.” the rifle. 


They squat- 
ted in a circle and handled it with the deli- 
cate care so characteristic of a Burman 
when you allow him to touch any of your 
possessions. 

Three days later we were tracking the 
rogue along the eastern side of the ridge. 
The excitement had risen with the chase, 
and I was determined to find this ruler of 
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the jungleand 

\. do battle with 

him. The 

Burmese are good trackers, and 

these were particularly faithful 

and enthusiastic, for they were on 

their own preserves and after an 

enemy who had killed some of 
their friends and neighbors. 

We were in a dense forest of 
timber when we first caught sight 
of him. He was rubbing himself against 
a tree, and looked every inch the tyrant 
he had been represented. In a flash, every 
Burman and Karen was behind a tree. 
I rushed forward, determined to have a 
shot before he saw me. With a roar that 
shook the ground, he charged down on 
me before I could fire. I jumped behind 
a tree. He rushed straight past and 
crashed on through the jungle, now and 
again trumpeting with a hoarse roar. 

We followed cautiously till dark, but 
did not again catch sight of him, so we 
camped for the night. The rice was 
cooked and eaten. Bonfires were made to 
keep away the tigers and other too in- 
quisitive inhabitants of the jungle. Tired 
with the long day’s tramp, the whole 
party was soon snoring in chorus. 

I must have slept soundly for several 
hours when I awakened with a start and 
sat up. The fires had burned to embers, 
a faint, peculiar odor was in the air, un- 
mistakable to an experienced hunter, and 
it set my heart thumping against my ribs. 
| I turned my head slightly and there, 
not three feet away, were two balls 
», of fire gleaming through the dark- 
iS ness. Forasecond! was paralyzed 

with fear. Then, springing to 
my feet, catehing up the 
gun by my side, I fired 
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both barrels at the unmoving green glare. 
The tiger's head was blown in pieces. He 
was an enormous specimen with a beauti- 
fully marked skin. 

Our fires were replenished, but the ex- 
citement was too great to allow any one 
to sleep again. The Burmans very deftly 
skinned the tiger for me; food was cooked, 
and daybreak saw us on the trail again. 

The way was rough and the jungle 
dense as we followed the track down a 
steep mountain side. 

At midday the sun was intensely hot. 
We heard the sound of running water, 
leaping down over rocks; and pushing 
through the bushes found a sparkling 
mountain stream. Refreshed by the cool 
water, we lay down to rest under the dense 
shade of the trees; but a crashing in the 
jungle below made us at once alert. 

Majestically the old tusker stalked 
down to the stream to drink. I snatched 
my gun and crept from rock to rock 
until I was near enough to touch him, | 
but for the rock between. Still he 
splashed in the water and made a shower 
bath of it with his trunk. As he turned 
to go, [sprang to my feet and fired. He 
fell and rolled down against a great 
tree without a sound. His death must 
have been instantaneous. 

The gratitude of the Burmans was 
expressed in the most jubilant meas- 
ures, and as long as I lived in Moul- 
mein, whenever any of them came to 
town, they showed their — 
by bringing me gifts such as a 
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custard - apples, chickens, —_¢) ey Py 
eggs, and once a young deer At N\ 
which had been killed with i 4 | 
a dah, the universal Bur- At’ \ 
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THE RETURN TO THE COUNTRY 


I—MAKING 


DRAWINGS BY E. E. 


OR the prospective owner of a “cot- 
tage” at Newport, or a house at Tux- 
edo, or a manor on the Hudson or on 

Long Island, there are few vexing questions. 
The problems of country living are relegated 
to other and expert hands. In architecture, 
the building of country houses has become ¢ 
distinet field, and its growing consequence 
is in evidence at every architectural exhibi- 
tion. When Frederick Law Olmsted laid 
out Central Park, and thereby immeasur- 
ably enriched Manhattan Island, the profes- 
sion of landscape gardener was practically 
unknown to Americans. With the great de- 
velopment of country-house architecture, 
landscape gardening, water and sanitary 
engineering, and the appearance of forestry 
as a new profession, the owner of manor- 
house or Newport “cottage” is at no loss 
for expert counsel. But he represents a 
minority. The great inerease in small coun- 
try homes, whether abandoned farms in 
New England, Catskill cottages, or com- 
paratively modest houses on eastern up- 
lands or beside northwestern lakes, is a 
healthy sign of the times. Something might 
be said of the growth of suburban life 
which will advance by leaps and bounds 
with the advent of more tunnels and 
bridges and fast trains and electric mo- 
tors; and the experiences of the suburban 
man have some points in common with 
those of the owner of a country home. But 
the small country house and the little 
settlements made up of these houses offer 
problems which are in many respects dis- 
tinctive. 

For the suburban man there may be vari- 
ous issues aside from those which foster 
sympathy with Warner's “My Summer in a 
Garden,” but when the resident of the city 
betakes himself to the real country, he may 
not be twelve miles from Gail Hamilton's 
lemon, but he is confronted with fundamen- 
tal verities. Questions of location, health- 
fulness, accessibility, and convenience of 
supplies are preliminaries. In the city, such 
matters as water, sewerage, the removal of 
waste, and other practical details are, or 
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should be, parts of a hardly apparent and 
smoothly running mechanism. In country 
living, these are not subjects to be relegated 
to others, but to be faced and settled. The 
kitchen-middens, whereon our Neolithic fore- 
bears tossed their refuse, with no fear of 
filth diseases before their eyes, will not do 
for us. Even a temporary camp calls for 
precautionary measures as regards location, 
non-pollution of water, the disposition of 
refuse, and latrines. They are precautions 
which the youthful camper often ignores, 
sometimes to his sorrow, but they are none 
the less realities. The native of the country 
may erect manure heaps in distressing prox- 
imity to his windows and indulge in a reck- 
less juxtaposition of his well and barnyard, 
but the neweomer from the city is less 
hardy. The farm, whether abandoned or 
not, may invite the soul, but it sometimes 
invites sanitation. This is not to be predi- 
cated of the apostle of the new agriculture, 
the modern farmer, who is guided by the 
light of science, and perhaps lessens his 
labors by the aid of electricity. For him 
the dicta of sanitary experts may be as 
household words, but his farm is unlikely 
to become a summer residence, and the 
blamelessness of his cellar and outbuildings, 
his water supply and waste system is there- 
fore a matter of no immediate concern. 

It is the building of summer homes, which 
are for the most part literally cottages, that 
is of the largest practical interest at the 
present time. These comparatively modest 
houses, which are called homes advisedly, 
are multiplying in number. They involve 
all manner of searching questions, which 
are apt to be new to the owner of the home. 
In order to aid him and his brethren with 
practical suggestions, there has been planned 
for OUTING a series of articles on summer 
homes and communities, the building of the 
houses, water supply, sewerage, gardening, 
the organization of summer hamlets, and 
the things to be sought for and to be 
shunned. The difficulty of obtaining helpful 
suggestions which cover the general ground, 
and the frequent necessity of learning by 














sad experience, make it clear that there is a 
place for such popular exposition. 

As to the part of our expansive country 
‘where the house is to be, the builder must 
decide; but there are certain preliminaries 
which should be observed whatever place 
he may settle upon. There is the problem 
of site, which involves consideration of high 
or low ground, the character of the soil, 
accessibility, water supply, drainage, the 
exposure, the amount of shade, and a variety 
of practical questions which may seem com- 
monplaces; but they are commonplaces too 
often neglected in the first flush of enthu- 
siasm over mere picturesqueness of locality. 
From the very beginnings of country life 
there has been much sage counsel on these 
points, but experience teaches that counsel 
is still needed. The author of “The Anat- 
omy of Melancholy” quotes Stephanus as 
agreeing with “Cato, Varro, Columella, 
those ancient rusticks,” that “the front of a 
house should stand to the south,” and he 
notes with special approval “the descent of 
a hill south or southeast, with trees to the 
north, so that it will be well watered, a con- 
dition in all sites which must not be omitted 
as Herbastein inculeates:” and Burton him- 
self expresses his ideas in these quaint 
phrases; “The best soil commonly yields 
the worst air; a dry sandy plat is fittest to 
build upon, and such as is rather hilly, than 
a plain full of downs; a cotswold country, as 
being most commodious for hawking, hunt- 
ing, wood, waters, and all manner of pleas- 
ures.” In our day prayerful consideration 
of a site, fortified by expert counsel or dili- 
gent personal investigation, has taken on an 
even larger consequence. 

With the site selected, there comes the 
planning of the house, wherein the owner 
and his wife will probably endeavor either 
to lessen or increase the responsibilities 
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of the architect, whatever definition be 
given to their share. It is easy to procure 
ready-made plans, and home-made plans 
are sufficientiy familiar; but some degree of 
expert counsel is desirable, and counsel on 
this important point will be afforded in a 
later article. As to the actual building of 
the small country home, the chances are 
that it will be necessary to employ local 
contractors and workmen, and the necessity 
of supervision is to be kept in mind. The 
first enthusiasm over an attractive plan is 
apt to beguile the owner into a half fancy 
that the house is already an accomplished 
fact. Furthermore, there is the matter of 
distance. The owner, in the city, is work- 
ing at arm’s length. But, if he leaves all 
responsibilities to the local builder, his in- 
difference is likely to come home to him in 
faulty foundations or chimneys, in imperfect 
finish, fireplaces that smoke, roofs that leak, 
and a variety of woes which could have been 
remedied by vigilance in inspection as well 
as care in drawing the specifications and 
making the contracts. Foundation walls 


‘ practically laid on the surface of the ground, 


and stone chimneys which sink and lean, 
are among the belated discoveries which 
tend to cloud the landscape with gloom. 
The view from the veranda, the interior 
furnishings, and the garden all have their 
charm and importance, but the necessity 
for a well-constructed house is one of the 
eternal verities. 

In an equal degree, the water and drain- 
age are of essential consequence. If the 
house is isolated, and there is a well, its 
protection and the purity of the water are 
matters of vital concern. If there is a 
group of country homes with a common 
water supply, the importance of safe-guard- 
ing this supply at its source and in its dis- 
tribution becomes a matter larger and more 
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complex. By a sufficiently familiar law of 
attraction, one country home usually brings 
others, and the modest water supply, which 
met the needs of one, two, or three families, 
soon becomes inadequate. In one case, asum- 
mer community existed precariously on rain- 
water from the roofs, and drinking water 
which was laboriously hauled from house 
to house in barrels. This is a situation 
which is new to the man of cities, and it 
leads usually to organization and a diligent 
quest for a water supply, and an entrance 
upon a field of engineering and financial 
problems. The increase in the demand for 
water supply is felt throughout the country, 
and its far-reaching consequences can be 
easily pictured when we find New York city 
turning envious eyes toward the Catskills 
and the Adirondacks. 

But the evolution of a summer community 
and the introduction of a general water sup- 
ply must be preceded by some form of busi- 
ness organization, which involves many 
questions to be diseussed in a later article; 
and it must be accompanied by a definite 
plan for sewerage and drainage, or the dis- 
posal of liquid and solid waste. The prim- 
itive system of well and cabinet, and some 
simple method of drainage, perhaps upon 
a sloping ground surface, which has usu- 
ally characterized the farm, assumes a 
very different aspect in a settlement. The 
laissez-faire policy, which is so common in 
country villages with occasional deplorable 
results, will not do for summer settlements, 
which inevitably introduce a more complex 
way of living. Here there is decided need 
of expert advice, for the subjects to be set- 
tled involve considerations of health and 
safety. The contrast to the paternalism of 
the city is brought home at once. There is 
necessity of finding and testing a water 
supply, and possibly arranging legal issues 
regarding its use; and there is the equally 
important matter of deciding upon a drain- 
age system, and disposing of liquid waste. 
The care of solid waste is another subject 
to be reckoned with, and there is, in addition, 
the proper bestowal of garbage and the 
general refuse from the houses. If the sew- 
erage system is designed for solid as well 
as liquid matter one troublesome feature 
will be simplified; but often this is not pos- 
sible. Cesspools have obvious disadvantages 
in a growing settlement. The earth closet, 
with removal of its contents to a distance, 
may be cumbersome in operation, but there 


is clearly much to be said in its behalf. So 
far as general refuse is concerned, the best 
regulated city servants will sometimes be 
tempted to lawlessness by the apparent free- 
dom and the “outdoorness” of country life. 
The instinets which founded the kitchen- 
midden are reawakened by the temptation 
to cast tin cans into the adjacent under- 
brush. The environments of the back doors 
are certain to need careful supervision. In- 
spection, a system of collection, and the 
burial or cremation of waste at a distance 
are questions which must have efficient set- 
tlement. 

These humble but essential phases of 
country life are emphasized in order to 
make it clear that a beautiful landscape and 
bracing air are not the alpha and omega of 
rural living. Given the house, moreover, and 
satisfactory immediate conditions, there are 
other questions which concern the relations 
of the newcomer to his neighbors. There are 
the natives, or permanent residents, of the 
township in which he has made his summer 
home. He has become a local property 
owner and taxpayer. In return for the taxes, 
which it may be well to look to with some 
care, he has a right te interest himself in the 
condition of the public roads leading, it may 
be, from the railway station to his home or 
the community in which he lives. In spite 
of all the good roads movement of recent 
years, and in spite also of the money brought 
tothe country by summer homemakers, these 
highways are often allowed to sink into a 
most deplorable condition. In some cases 
adjacent summer communities have banded 
together to persuade lagging village fathers 
of the righteousness of well-kept roads and 
culverts and bridges. There may be conflicts 
also regarding water supply and drainage. 
It is of obvious importance to dwell on 
terms of comity and amity with one’s coun- 
try neighbors, a matter which involves re- 
sponsibilities on both sides; but it will prob- 
ably be desirable for the visitor to have 
some regular representative chosen from 
among his number who may prefer his 
plaints, if plaints there be, and adjust any 
issues which may be brought forward by the 
native residents. 

This is a step in advance of our argument, 
for it presupposes organization, a most im- 
portant feature of summer life, which has 
been touched upon only incidentally. Very 
likely the sites have been purchased from a 
land companyor possibly from a single owner, 
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and in either case the relations of the in- 
dividual householder to the holder of the 
unsold land require specific definition. There 
are instances of judicious paternalism like 
the Tuxedo plan, where the landowner pro- 
vided all practical features and left the cot- 
tage owners free to enjoy the social phases 
of their life; but in many, and probably 
most, of the more modest summer settle- 
ments, a working organization is called for 
which will very likely take the form of a 
club. It may be necessary to raise money for 
water and sewerage systems by the sale of 
bonds. The maintenance of roads and vari- 
ous practical and social features of the life 
sall for the fostering care of various com- 
mittees of the club, and little by little a 
form of government is ordered which is,not 
without its interest for that vague person 
known as the student of sociology. On the 


are things, like others, which soon move 
smoothly in well-ordered grooves, given a 
proper understanding of the problems, and 
administrative ability. But much is to be 
gained by forethought, and forethought de- 
pends upon some degree of foreknowledge. 
The sentimental aspects of country life are 
constant factors in the literature of the sub- 
ject, and house-building and gardening re- 
ceive their complement of attention: but 
there are many essential and practical fea- 
tures which, as a rule, are discussed only in 
technical publications. Take, for example. 
the matter of milk supply. There is often a 
general disposition to regard the purity of 
milk in the country as a matter of course, 
but investigation may show antiquated and 
unwholesome conditions at the source. By 
some degree of co-operative pressure it may 
be possible to bring about an adoption of 





material side, there are not only the sub- 
jects which have been touched upon, but 
also others, like the possible construction of 
a crematory for the consumption of waste, 
the collection of ice in winter, the winter 
care of the houses, the care of the general 
entrances, and rules as to the admission . of 
visitors, the question of private and general 
stables, of conveyance to the station, of post- 
office, and other facilities. In another field 
there are the subjects of church and library, 
social entertainments and outdoor recrea- 
tions. In short, a large part of the round of 
daily life is presented anew in the issues 
which confront the summer resident. 

But these issues are not to be taken too 
seriously. Their nature will be explained in 
the articles which follow this introduction, 
and practical suggestions will be made which 
will tend to smooth the pathway of the re- 
turning native. As a matter of fact, these 


modern sanitary regulations on the part of 
the producers—a consummation always to 
be desired. Collective effort may exercise 
an influence upon the schedules of railroad 
and steamboat lines, and in a vaviety of 
ways a union of interests in a summer com- 
munity will make for the comfort of the 
residents. The building of country homes 
is a most wholesome sign of the times, and 
the aim of this series of articles will be to 
smooth the pathway of the builder. 
Ripley Hitchcock. 


II—WILDERNESS LODGES 


HE desire “to get away by ourselves,” 

or at most with those other selves 
whose spirits are congenial to our own, 
brings a constantly increasing desire for 
lodges in the wilderness, summer cottages, 
cabins, or camps. Year after year there is 
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a greater demand for houses planned for 
the easy simplicity of summer life, free from 
many of the usual household cares, from the 
demands of society ; and having at least the 
flavor of “roughing it,” the little spice of 
primitive life which our jaded spirits de- 
mand. 

It is not only the men and women of 
wealth who desire this; the longing is as 
great with those whose fever of toil brings 
in only a moderate return. But they have 
not the money to buy or build a wilderness 
lodge where and how they please, and so 
often imagine they cannot have the retreat 
they long for. It is to such, in particular, 
that this article is addressed. 

With a large proportion of these the 
trouble is they do not realize that building 
a wilderness lodge is not necessarily a seri- 
ous and expensive undertaking. They can- 
not get away from the conventional idea 
of a house with a brick or stone foundation, 
substantial clapboarded or shingled and 
plastered walls, complicated roofs, and plenty 
of plumbing : and their ideas of a cheap in- 
terior generally are to finish with matched 
ceiling stuff, which is often as expensive as 
plaster and is almost always ugly. 

To these I write and say: “Stop thinking 
and dream!” Imagine what it would be if 
you could find an unused barn on the spot 
which you have in your mind’s eye, and 
think how you would be willing to “rough 
it” and live in that barn for-the sake of liv- 
ing just there. Then begin to wonder if you 
could not build a house for shelter, some- 
what as barns are built, only with a pictur- 
esqueness and adaptability barns do not 
often possess. A long experience of plan- 
ning modified and picturesque barns for 
summer retreats has shown me that people 
can be very happy and comfortable in them. 

It is taken for granted that you know 
where you find most rest to your soul, the 
spot which has in it most of delightful re- 
moteness or convenient nearness; and, know- 
ing this, one of the first things to do is to 
find the most convenient material to build 
with in that spot. There is no use wanting 
to build a log cabin on the sea shore, and 
indeed, log building being almost a lost art, 
none but the wealthy can think of building 
with logs except in some special backwoods 
places. And a rough stone hut is not inex- 
pensive where there is no stone, though it 
may be where there is. You must “ take of 
that which lieth nearest” if you want to 


get something which is both charming and 
cheap. 

I once planned a summer eabin for a man 
whose stock in hand toward that end was 
forty telegraph poles, which he had bought 


-at a bargain. We used those poles for the 


house posts and studs, making the skeleton 
of the house on the outside, and the wall 
covering inside of it. We took the straight- 
est of them for beams for the second floor, 
and they formed the veranda plates and 
posts and the dormer posts, sticking up be- 
yond the roofs in an irregular fashion, mak- 
ing altogether one of the quaintest, oddest, 
and most picturesque cabins imaginable. 
Those forty posts saved him most of his 
timber bill. 

It is adaptability of mind which enables 
a man to build an inexpensive house which 
shall still have a distinctive quality. I know 
of a mantel which was once built in a quaint, 
rough living room out of old weather- 
stained, lichen-covered boardsfrom the fence 
of a farm-lane near. The farmer was glad 
to exchange them for new, rough fence- 
boards, so the new boards and the putting up 
of the mantel were all the expense. Pilas- 
ters, shelf, facia, and a high back almost to 
the ceiling, all were made of these greened 
gray boards, with rustic brackets to the 
shelf and a lichened, twisted bough nailed 
across over the top on the back. It was 
unique and charming, and covered the very 
poor stone, which was the only thing avail- 
able for the fireplace breast. Only a suffi- 
cient border of the stone showed. It was a 
much better thing than a cheap brick or 
poor stone front would have been. And it 
showed what could be done with the things 
at hand. 

Now, to commence at the beginning of the 
cheap wilderness lodge, your foundation must 
be of posts nine times out of ten. If you 
will look around at the cheap farmhouses 
in the neighborhood you will find these are 
half the time built on wood posts, and they 
stand many years. Wood posts will last 
your time in this special wilderness most 
likely. Sometimes, when stone is lying on 
the ground in plenty, you can have rough 
piers of stone at the bearing points if you 
ean get a mason who ean build them. But 
that is a large “if,” and posts will do. You 
or your girls and boys can pick up the stone 
and fill it in between and around the posts 
after the house is done, without mortar, and 
thus seem to have a stone foundation and 
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really add to the warmth and substantiabil- 
ity of the house. In some parts of the eoun- 
try stone foundations are laid dry, like stone 
field fences. 

“But the cellar?” you say. “There is no 


cellar.” <A cellar is not a necessity. Thou-. 


sands of people live very comfortably with- 
out one all the year round. A box or shed 
for wood or coal, a pantry with thickly lined 
walls, and a refrigerator answer all the pur- 
poses. Or you can make a “hole in the 
ground” with a trap door and ladder steps 
down into it if you feel that such a place is 
a necessity to you. If you can have such a 
hole near a spring, that is good, or if you 
have a well you can hang things down it. 
But a cellar in a wilderness lodge? Oh, no! 

The chimneys of a 
cheap house are the 
point of worst trial. 
For the kitchen stove, 
if it is a wood or coal 
stove, a hole through 
the roof or wall is 
generally — sufficient. 
But you want a fire- 
place: a lodge with- 
out a fireplace is 
almost as bad as one 
without a wilderness. 
And one ean gener- 
ally be managed. 
Where stone is scarce 
and brick distant— 
thereare places where 
bricks cost from six 
to ten cents each by 
the time they are 
hauled to the spot— 
I have known fire- 
places to be set on two-inch board plat- 
forms which rested on stout tree trunks set 
close together, or eight-inch posts. The 
fireplace itself was made of concrete, small 
stones, and cement poured into a rough box 
mold which was taken off when the con- 
crete was set. It could be made of stone 
unsuitable for face work covered with this 
concrete, with a border of cobbles or some 
water-washed stones set in. At the shore 
it could have a border of conch or some 
such large shells set around. Ora few bricks 
for border with a cement face look well. 
In fact, by the determined mind a fireplace 
can always be worked out somehow, and 
when you have built one for a comparatively 
few dollars where it seemed at first a mad 








extravagance, you have the triumph of the 
inventor. 

In few places is the building of stone 
chimneys understood. Country masons do 
not like to build them, even if the stone to 
be had is suitable. They will argue you into 
nervous prostration about them. And a 
narrow brick chimney is ugly and in some 
places very expensive. As a general thing 
brick is the thing to use, but not for an out- 
side chimney. Where either stone or brick 
are hard to get, or where a cheaper form is 
desired, there is a type of chimney which 
ean be built of six-inch glazed terra-cotta 
pipe, cemented together and braced in a 
wood shaft, which is really very good and 
is very very cheap. I have planned these to 
emerge from the roof 
with a terra-cotta 
chimney top con- 
cealed in a wide shaft 
of wood shingled on 
the sides, which ap- 
pears to be the real 
chimney and a very 
pretty one too. You 
will remember in how 
many country farm- 
houses the pipe from 
the sitting-room stove 
is carried up through 
the room above, en- 
tirely unprotected ex- 
cept for a tin ring at 
the floor, for the pur- 
pose of heating the 
room above; and has 
no chimney till it 
reaches the roof, 
where it may have a 
clay chimney top, or a brick one built on 
a frame braced to the roof timbers. 

Now for the walls. Of course stone walls, 
brick walls, thick sheathed and lined frame 
walls are the best. But other walls answer 
the purpose very well for a wilderness lodge. 
A barn, you know, is a fairly tight place. 
A wall of barn boards prettily stained makes 
a very good covering for a wilderness lodge. 
Rough boards set close together with inch- 
wide stripping pieces laid over the eracks, 
or joints, also keep out rain and a good deal 
of wind. I know of an artist and his wife 
who lived in a cottage of this kind on the 
New England coast all winter, to get winter 
surf effects. It was cold, but they could en- 
dure it with blankets and rugs on the walls. 
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Of course you do not want to have to 
cover your walls with blankets and rugs; 
but there is one thing you can cover these 
cheap walls with, and that is paper. Not 
wall paper, and not newspapers, though I 
heard of a living room which was lined with 
pictures from the illustrated papers pasted 
on heavy manilla paper which was nailed 
to the studding. But I refer to building 
paper, which comes just for lining walls, 
though generally on the outside. I have 
designed numbers of summer cottages and 
cabins which are lined inside with red rope 
roofing or building paper, which with brown 
or dark green or black oak stain on the 
woodwork looks fine. It is tight and warm, 
too. Building papers come nowadays in 
grays, dull reds (and bright ones), some dull 
blue shades, and also in yellowish tones. 
They are very cheap, and their effects are 
excellent. A whole house can be lined with 
these in excellent color schemes combined 
with cheap staining. I know of a house 
being built now in which the living-room 
will have the dull red rope paper between 
the posts, and, below, a wainscot four feet 
high of wide boards stained a dark forest 
green, with all the other woodwork in the 
room of the same shade. On the second 
floor the rooms are lined with a gray paper 
with the woodwork of a chestnut brown. 
The paper is nailed to the four-inch stud- 
ding posts.and the joint covered with a nos- 
ing strip one-inch wide, which is stained and 
thus forms a panel. The paper can be set 
between the posts and the posts themselves 
form the panel. In this case the tie pieces 
holding the posts form the top of the wains- 
cot and a picture or plate rail near the top. 

Walls, of course, do not have to be like 
this for any but very cheap houses, The 
inside finish is a good one for any but plas- 
tered houses. But siding or clapboards may 
be used for the walls where more money ean 
be spent, with the rough side out for staining 
and the planed inside for room finish. A 
wainscot may be put inside of wide matched 
boards or wide plain boards stained, or con- 
trived in any of the half-dozen ways of put- 
ting up a cheap but artistic paneled wain- 
scot. Sometimes they are covered with bark, 
sometimes with shingles. I do not admire 
or recommend shingled wainscots, however. 
And it is always to be remembered in re- 
gard to shingles that each has to have two 
nails driven in it by a man who must mateh 
‘hem up properly, and who costs from two 


dollars a day up—and the less he costs the 
less he hurries. 

We have now reached the roof, and the 
roof must be tight. That is an absolute ne- 
cessity. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the roof is shingled, even if to shingle it 
takes a large proportion of the cost of 
the lodge. But there are other ways to 
do it where extreme economy is necessary. 
The roof may be sheathed with rough 
sheathing and then covered with lapped 
boards in the manner of shingles. If these 
are well-seasoned boards they will last 
quite a little while without warping. Again, 
it may be covered with sheathing, and over 
this have red rope or other heavy roofing 
paper on which are laid cleats, and on the 
cleats rough boards may be laid up and 
down with stripping over their joints. This 
leaves a little air space between the paper 
and the top boards, which enables them to 
dry out quickly. 

Or, the red rope roofing paper may be 
laid over tightly laid sheathing, and if 
painted will last a number of years. Farm 
outbuildings and even factories are often 
roofed in this way, and the red roofing is 
not ugly. This is a very cheap way. A tin 
roof, which is generally the cheap roof par 
excellence, is not suitable for a wilderness 
lodge. It has nothing picturesque about it, 
except that sometimes, on an unbroken 
roof over a low bungalow, in which the 
roof forms a loft over the rooms below, 
you may put it on, painting the roof in 
gay awning stripes, which give a summery, 
bright effect to a gay little bungalow. But 
it can only be used this way. 

The more simple the roof the better for a 
cheap house, both on account of its being 
more inexpensive and because an indifferent 
carpenter can carry it out better. A com- 
plicated roof takes a good man, and these 
are scarce in the country and command 
their price. Also, they are proud, haughty, 
and obstinate. 

Simplicity and good proportion of line 
are what make a good roof, and a simple 
roof with wide eaves looks well. As an ex- 
ample of this, take the Swiss chalet, which 
always looks picturesque. Always have the 
eaves deep. To build them so is an agony 
to most country carpenters, who like to 
“snub” off the overhang as near the house 
as possible, but the effect of this is always 
ruinous. , 

The illustrations given are of an inex- 
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pensive wilderness 
lodge of a very 
simple shape, but 
quite quaint and 
unusual, with a 
living room with 
large stone fire- 
place, and a pretty 
latticed staircase 
starting from the 
platform which 
runs across that 
side of the room. 
Its beamsare open. 
There are a bed- 
rooni and a kitchen on the first floor, and 
a pantry. 





On the second floor are two 


moderate size 
might be built. 
This house is 
stained forest- 
green outside and 
inside, and silver 
birch is used for 
the posts and trim 
outside, and for 
the trim inside, 
with some gray 
stain and white 
paint, so the ef- 
fect is of green 
and silver, a white 
birch lodge in its natural coloring. It is very 
charming and very cheap, as it is a house 





large, rough bedrooms, of which three of which can be built with barn boards. 


FE. E. Holman. 


WHEN BRUIN WAKES 


By ED. MOTT 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. GLEESON 


beginning of winter, * * * awaking in 


enced woodsman, learned in the signs the spring;” as if it were established by 





T THE early spring the alert and experi- 


of the forest, and roaming on the out- 
look for them, will presently see certain 
etchings on tree trunks here and there, 
where the woods are deep, or tangled covert 
near—etchings that have penetrated the 
bark and sunk into the solid timber itself, 
with ragged splinters fretting their erratic 
edges—and in them he will read, as plainly 
as if it were printed there in living letters, 
that bruin is awake and abroad, and is post- 
ing the fact boldly as he walks. He may or 
he may not have been asleep all winter, this 
odd creature, the shaggy, shambling black 
bear; although, referring to this bear’s hiber- 
nating habit, the bookwise naturalist, study- 
ing in the howling wilderness of his closei 
the ways of beasts and birds and creeping 
things that hide their mysteries far from 
the common haunts of men, solemnly settles 
it for us that the bear’s “hibernaculum is. a 
hollow seratched out under a fallen tree,” 
and that “to this it (the bear) retires at the 


arbitrary law what time bruin should forego 
his restless prowling after things to eat, and 
betake him forthwith unto his winter som- 
nolence, and with what sort of dormitory 
he should provide himself that the law 
might in no particular be transgressed! 

As a matter of fact, as every woodsman 
knows who has breught. intelligent observa- 
tion into the life he leads where nature’s 
wild creatures have their homes, the black 
bear is ruled by its stomach more than by 
its head in the matter of the time it may 
select to turn in for the winter: and when it 
does turn in, it does not confine its retreat 
to a hollow scratched out under a fallen 
tree. It will snugly stow itself away in a 
hollow log or tree, in a hole in the rocks, 
among the tangled growth of a bunch of 
laurels, as well as beneath the roots or trunk 
of a fallen tree. And it will on occasion 
give striking illustrations of its oddity and 
its almost human intelligence by fashioning 








| 
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or selecting for itself most unusual winter- 
ing places. 

Thus, one day in November, Leroy Lyman, 
a noted hunter and woodsman of northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, came to a great mound 
of dead leaves in the woods, and it was 
evident that the leaves of which it was 
formed had been gathered from the ground 
where they had fallen from the trees for a 
wide space around. Lyman was wise in 
wooderaft, but this great tumulus of dead 
leaves puzzled him. Projecting a lusty kick 
against it with intent to scatter the leaves, 
he was amazed to see the mound rise to a 
still greater height, and then collapse as a 
big bear shuffled away into the nearby 
thicket. The bear, having resolved upon 
its winter sleep, had gathered the leaves. 
and in some mysterious way covered itself 
with them completely, so that it lay en- 
sconeed beneath the warm envelopment as 
snugly as a caterpillar in its silken coccoon. 

It is of record in another well-known 
family of the Pennsylvania backwoods— 
the Seth Nelsons, of the Sinnemahoning 
headwaters—that one time when the fam- 
ily pig had waxed fat, late in the fall, and 
the day for its killing was set, and its out- 
come counted on largely for providing 
variety to the Nelson larder, it happened 
that the pen was bereft of the pig over 
night, and the evidence was against all 
doubt that a bear had done the deed. The 
barrel that had been obtained for packing 
down the pork of that pig being then of no 
use to the family, and as pork barrels were 
scarce and worth money, a neighbor, whose 


pig still held safe tenure of its sty, agreed 
to purchase the Nelson barrel at a good 
figure; but the morning he went to carry it 
away from Nelson’s, behold! the barrel was 
gone! No trace of it could be found, and 
the mystery of its taking off might have re- 
mained unsolved to this day, if a month or 
so later a Nelson, prompted by a desire to 
trap a wildcat, had not tramped to the 
swamp by an unusual course. Snow had 
newly fallen to the depth of several inches. 
At the end of the swamp, one end close 
against a thick laurel bush, Nelson saw a 
hummock of snow of such peculiar shape 
that he began to scrape the top of it away 
with his trap. Then he heard a great 
scrambling beneath the snow; the hum- 
mock rolled over, and out of it emerged a 
bear, which, without turning to see what it 
was that had disturbed it in its nap, disap- 
peared, with a great crashing of bushes, 
into the swamp. And there, naked of its 
covering of snow, lay a barrel which Nel- 
son instantly recognized as the family’s 
missing pork barrel! It may do for people 
who know only the black bear of the books 
to believe that the barre] was not stolen by 
that real bear of the woods, rolled by it to 
the laurel patch, and fitted up as the coziest 
kind of winter quarters, all with premedita- 
tion and design; but let them not put that 
belief in words before any member of the 
Nelson family, or other dweller about the 
Sinnemahoning headwaters, unless they are 
prepared for protest known only to the 
strenuous life. 

So the black bear recognizes no law that 
fixes the scratched-out hollow under a fallen 
tree as the place where it shall pass the 
days or weeks or months of its winter 
sleep; for it chooses according to its con- 
venience or liking, and seldom unwisely. 
Nor does it retire to its hibernaculum at the 
beginning of winter. If the fall shack is 
plentiful in the woods—beachnuts, acorns, 
chestnuts, and other mast—and the snow 
keeps off, bruin will forage far into the 
winter, for his god is his belly. Because of 
that his end is often destruction, for the 
hunter and the trapper know that at such 
times he is fat and well-furred, and they 
waylay him with guns and many a snare: 
But, if the shack is secant, the bear will be- 
gin often as early as October to seek a win- 
tering place, and no matter how abundant 
the forage may be, the first snow that comes 
and covers it will send him shambling away 
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to the nearest refuge, where he rolls himself 
up and goes to sleep. This the rude and un- 
taught woodsman calls “ holing up.” And the 
inclination and habit of the bear is to be 
solitary in his retreat. To find more than 
one bear in such winter quarters is rare, 
and never a grown male and female are 
found together, as all backwoods authority 
agrees. 

It happens sometimes that bears over- 
taken by a sudden heavy fall of snow will 
seek hasty refuge at the first convenient 
retreat, and several may lodge in company 
there. Gill Shafer and James Hazen, two 
hunters in the Blooming Grove district of 
the Pike County, Pa., wilderness, discovered 
the track of a bear in a deep snow that had 
come with little warning of its beginning. 
They followed the trail, which led them to 
a considerable opening in the rocks, into 
which fresh tracks showed that other bears 
had entered. The mouth of the opening 
was closed with hemlock boughs that the 
bears themselves had plainly broken off and 
piled there. The hunters smoked five bears 
from the cave, two full-grown and three 
yearlings, and killed them all. There was 
no female among them. 

She-bears have occasionally been routed 
from winter quarters and killed, or killed 
while foraging before retiring for the winter; 
but such instances are rare, and no bear 
hunter of the many I have at various times 
and in widely separated localities inter- 
rogated on the subject knew of a single in- 
stance where a she-bear thus killed was 


gravid, One old hunter knew of a gravid _ 


bear having been found dead in the woods 
of MeKean County, Pa.; but how she met 
her death was not known. Mystery sur- 
rounds the gravid she-bear. She is 

never among the late foragers Ke 
for food, never among the 
bears that hunters, lumber- 
men, and others disturb from 
winter sleep. Whether 
she steals away to in- 
accessible 
fastnesses 
to be 
alone and 
unknown 
in the 
bringing 
forth of 


her off- ee BF 
vA ,” - Bs ; ‘ow es 
spring, or a, 3 gt oh PP 


whether she refuses to fly from her retreat 
when disturbed, is not positively known— 
presumably the latter, for she has been seen 
coming forth in the spring from quarters 
neither difficult of approach nor of unusual 
isolation, her fluffy, coal-black cubs, no big- 
ger than puppies, at her heels. 

It may be, as the books assure us, that 
the black bear will not of its own accord 
wake up and come out after going into 
winter quarters, but will sleep until spring 
unless disturbed by the woodsman. Exper- 
ienced bear hunters admit that the bear 
will resume its sleeping the moment it has 
escaped the danger threatened by the tres- 
passer upon its rest, if escape it may; 
but that there are exceptions to this rule 
every backwoodsman knows. My old forest 
friend, Noah Parker, late of Gardeau, in 
the Sinnemahoning country, but now camp- 
ing on the happy hunting grounds, was 
wont to revel in the tale that went to illus- 
trate a memorable exception to the rule. It 
was of an innocent, good-hearted old gentle- 
man, city-born and bred, who spent much 
of his time in that corner of the Pennsyl- 
vania wild wood. He was wise in the tech- 
nicalities of natural history, and scoffed at 
the rude lore of the woodsmen, learned 
though it was at first hand from the life 
and habit of the speechless things about 
him—from the infallible pages of nature’s 
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own book. One winterthis bookwise ancient 
was passing a few days with Parker. The 
winter was an open one, but cold. He was 
there when Candlemas Day came round, 
and rightly rebuked the native belief in the 
old-time, familiar superstition that bears 
always wake up and come out that day to 
forecast the weather. Then he talked learn- 
edly about the impossibility of bears leaving 
their dens in midwinter, because they were 
in a state of coma, which only the natural 
course of the season could change to one of 
activity and life. 

The old gentleman went for a walk in the 
wintry woods that day. He wandered a 
mile or more, and sat down upon a rock to 
rest. While sitting there he heard a noise, 
and looking in the direction of the sound 
he saw a big bear standing not a dozen 
yards away, on the opposite side of a gulley, 
into which it seemed to be on the spur of 
descending, evidently unaware of the pres- 
ence of the man just below. The startled 
student of nature by rote quickly rose to his 
feet, and the bear turned and hurried away 
into the woods. The sudden appearance 
of the bear—which, according to the rule 
of book, should at that moment have been 
sleeping soundly in a hollow scraped out 
under a fallen tree—had disturbed the stu- 
dent’s meditations so rudely that he turned 
to leave the spot. He had gone but a few 
paces when he was confronted by a second 
bear that came swaggering around the end 
of a big log just ahead of him. Although 
this second bear was fully as much fright- 
ened by this unexpected meeting as the 








man was, and instantly shuffled away with 
all possible speed, the student of nature 
turned in the opposite direction and fled 
until he reached the head of the gulley, 
from which he took a roundabout way back 
home, where he arrived hatless and breath- 
less. He made no explanation of his abrupt 
and demoralized arrival, except to say that 
he was convinced that bears did wake up 
and go forth on Candlemas Day. And 
perhaps no one would ever have known the 
story of the way the old gentleman was con- 
verted to that belief but for the fact that 
Noah Parker was out looking over his 
marten traps that day, and was standing 
behind a tree not twenty yards away from 
the spot where the two bears appeared to 
his friend, and saw the whole proceeding. 
He not only saw it, but hurried home, got 
his dog and his rifle, followed the trail of 
the biggest of the two bears, and killed it be- 
fore night. Just why they should have come 
out that day and shattered the faith of that 
good old man in the book theory of bears, 
of course no one can say; but it was a great 
feather in the cap of the believer in the 
Candlemas superstition, and is one demon- 
stration of the truth of the handy and com- 
prehensive backwoods saying: “Bears is 
queer.” But this fact is demonstrated and 
emphasized in more ways than one by these 
same hibernating habits of the bear. 

And in nothing is the bear so queer as in 
his awakening—taking the male as a first 
illustration. It may be that he has been 
When he sought his winter 
backwoods authority will 


asleep all winter. 
quarters, as all 
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attest —and as the 2 
books admit — he 
was seemingly as 
fat as any living 
creature could 
be. “It awakes 
in the spring,” <4 


uralist avers, refer- . *: 
ring to the bear, “at Ss 
which time it has lost AS 
most of its fat,” and the \¢* 
impression is generally & 
abroad, among most people \\. *~ 
who have ever thought much on \\ \\ 
the subject, that when he comes ee 
out of his dormitory after his % 
long winter sleep, having had noth- | 
ing to eat for perhaps four or five \ 
months, the black bear is lean and 
seraggly, and of a generally used- ,\' .\\ 
up appearance. Again on the best onts| vey 
of backwoods authority, among tinh 2 
which is that of Henry Braith- 
waite, of Fredericton, N. B., 
who has trapped and hunted \ # 
bears, and studied their na- 
ture and habits in their \ 
haunts all his life, instead .) 
ef bruin’s being thin and 
seragely when he wakes, 4 
he is just the opposite ~ 
of that. Fat as he was when he went to sleep, 
“ he is really fatter,” says Woodsman Braith- 
waite, “ when he wakes in the spring, being 
from twenty to fifty pounds heavier.” And 
then the “ queerness” of the bear predomin- 
ates again, not so much in the fact that he 
has gained greatly in weight during months 
of fasting, but because themoment he begins 
to satisfy the hunger that must follow his 
spring awakening and starts in to eat, he 
begins to lose flesh! And he continues to 
lose flesh, and loses it so rapidly that within 
a week every pound of surplus avoirdupois 
has dropped away from him. Thus the fa- 
miliar backwoods saying : “ If you are after 
bears for their grease, kill ’em either when 
they are holing up in the winter or the 
minute they come out in the spring.” 

The black bear is a ravenous feeder, and 
his love for pork and mutton is proverbial— 
a taste that leads him often into trouble. 
Naturally, then, with the appetite that he 
finds himself assailed with when he wakes, 
one would suppose he would lose no moment 
of time in seeking the nearest pigsty or 



































\. {ie sheep pasture ona quick errand 
pn Va of appeasement. The books do 

not say he does not, but he does 
not—so “queer” is this great 
hulking beast. In the quaint 
but truthful language of a 
. typical Hemlock Belt back- 
-, woodsman, who knows bears, 
42% he terms it, “from the 
ground up,” bruin “knows 
i: « that stomach o’ his’n ain't 
*, wound up for digestin’ pig an’ 
|, Sheep jest yet, an’ so he takes 


swamp or other, or to the 
nighest brook, where the 
new water plants and 
f, young birch an’ sassy- 
TA frax shoots is jest bud- 
din’. An’ he goes 
‘ for ’em by the 
peck, keepin’ his 
eye peeled for 
frogs that he is 
apt to dig up to- 
ward daylight, as 
he trampsaround 
in the mud. An’ 
while he is for- 
agin’ along the 
creek edges he 
don’t let any trout or brook sucker that 
comes along go any further than the reach 
of his big and sure paw. That’s the way 
the bear fills up for a week or so, and 
though the feedin’ is as fattenin’ as butter- 
milk he keeps right on gittin’ thin. Then he 
has got himself in shape for business, and 
if there ’s any pork or mutton layin’ handy 
by, the chances are that it won’t be long 
before he ‘ll sample it.” 

The tracks of the bear in the swamp 
edges and along the creek borders are 
among other signs by which the woodsman 
knows that bruin has waked and is abroad; 
but his etchings on the tree trunks are 
made even before he starts for food. Just 
why the bear thus publicly assures whoever 
may be able to recognize his marks that he 
has resumed business in the woods—and it 
is always the male bear that does it—is not 
exactly clear even to the woodsman wisest 
in bear lore. The marks are ordinarily from 
six to eight feet from the ground. Some- 
times there will be two or three groups of 
them, one above another—two, three, per- 


, 
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haps four inches apart. 
From this some old woods- 

men have constructed a 

theory that the marking is 
| evidence of a friendly com- 

petition among bears to try 
which one can leave the impress of his claws 
highest upon the bark. Others -reject this 
theory of competitive tree scratching and 
declare that the marks made thus by bears 
are measuring marks; that just before a bear 
goes into his den for the winter he lifts him- 
self at full length against a tree, standing on 
his hind feet, and scratches with his claws as 
high up on thetrunk as he can reach, and that 
when he wakes and comes out in the spring 
the first thing he does is to go to that tree 
and measure his height again in the same 
manner, to discover whether he has grown 
any during his protracted sleep. Either one 
of these may be the true explanation of the 
phenomenon. The black bear is quite capable 
of even stranger things. But whatever the 
true explanation may be, the presence of 


those nervous slashings in the woods is in- 
dubitable evidence that spring is come. 

The male bear leaves his den, ordinarily, 
before the female appears with her cub, or 
cubs, as the case may be, for she may have 
only one, and she may have four. Usually 
her family is two, Born im February or 
early March, and then no larger than rats 
and blind as moles, when the mother bear 
leads them forth, along in April, they have 
grown as big as month-old Newfoundland 
puppies. Naturally, the old bear is hungry. 
The ‘little ones are fat and feed from: the 
maternal fount. It may be that they are 
not yet quite equal to the journey their 
mother must take in seeking her early spring 
forage, and she cautiously puts them in a 
secure place under a log or in a hollow 
stump, and leaves them. The instinct of the 
cubs seems to tell them why this is, for they 
cuddle down and go to sleep without as 
much as a whimper, to wait the return of 
their mother. They will not stir out of the 
nest she fixed for them so long as she is 
absent. If it should happen that some one 
kills her on her trip, the cubs will wake up 
when hunger tells them it is time she was 
home, and, as is the belief of those who 
have watched a family of bears such as this, 
they will ery and ery until starved, but will 
not leave the nest. The moment the old 
bear returns, however, they tumble out like 
rubber balls, take their dinner, and roll and 
tumble about in play, their mother watching 
them with a comical look on her face, and 
now and then cuffing the ears of a cub that 
may have ruffled her temper in some way. 
After the she-bear and her cubs havehéen 
out a fortnight, the old one takes the young 
ones to the brook or swamp and teaches 
them to eat roots, fish, and even frogs, so 
that when the regular season’s wide foraging 
for sustenance begins the cubs are well able 
to eare for themselves. In the fall they pre- 
pare for a winter’s sleep, as their ancestors 
have done since bears came from the ark, 
and are ready for families of their own the 
next spring, when bruin wakes. 














HOW TO TELL DIRECTION IN FOREST 
AND ON PRAIRIE 


By HORACE KEPHART 


“moss grows thickest on the north side 

_of atree.” This rule is fairly reliable 

in flat, timbered country, in northern lati- 

tudes, but not in mountainous regions, nor 

in swamps, nor in the damp forests of the 
South. 

Moss grows best where there is continuous 
moisture. It isintolerant of sunlight. Where 
the land is fairly level, but not swampy nor 
subject to overflow, and the winds do not 
differ materially in dampness, the moss 
grows thickest on the north (shady) side of 
the tree, and the south side is graced with 
the largest and longest limbs. 

On the north slope of a steep hill, where 
the trees are shaded on the south, moss 
grows uniformly all around the bole, or it 
may even be thickest on the south. In 
swamps the moss grows rankly on all sides 
of a tree. In the overflow lands of the 
lower Mississippi, where the Great River in 
flood-time sweeps inland for a hundred 
miles, you will notice in the dry season that 
all the tree trunks are coated with a uniform 
layer of moss to a certain level, but are bare 
of it above that line. This level indicates 
the.height of last year’s overflow. 

A*more reliable indicator of northerly 
direction is the thickness of bark on a tree. 
If you girdle a tree with a hatchet, you will 
usually find that the bark is thickest on the 
north or northeast side of the trunk. By 
girdling a number of trees growing on flat 
land, and noticing the direction - toward 
which the thickest bark points, you may be 
reasonably sure that it is northerly. 

In 1893 the New York State Forest Com- 
mission instructed its foresters to test the 
regularity of the northward thickening of 
the annual rings in the black spruce of the 
Adirondacks. The foresters examined 700 
trees, noting carefully in each case the com- 
pass point toward which the longest radius 
of wood growth pointed. The result was as 
follows: north, 471; northeast, 81; east, 
106; total north or east, 658. South, 1; west, 


T IS a common saying of woodsmen that 


27; southwest, 6; northwest, 8; total south 
or west, 42. 

Another sign of direction in coniferous 
forests is worthy of notice. It is mentioned 
in Park’s Sportsman’s Handbook. “The 
tops of pine, spruce, and hemlock saplings 
usually taper out into a long, slender branch, 
and especially is this true of the pine. This 
long, slender branch invariably points east, 
or in an easterly direction; that is, it leans 
toward the east. It seems to be a provision 
of nature for catching the first rays of the 
sun. * * * When, by observation, you 
find a large per cent. of the slender top 
branches of the young trees pointing in 
about the same direction, you will find by 
comparison that the largest and longest 
limbs are on the same side, and that diree- 
tion is surely the east, or south of east.” 

On treeless plains, when one is traveling 
without a compass on stormy or foggy days 
he can often keep his course by noticing 
which way the grass has been bent by storms. 
In such regions the heavy storms usually 
come up from the same quarter. On our 
western plains, for example, the heavy winter 
winds are northers, and grass blown down 
almost invariably points to the south or in 
a general southerly direction. 

When I was a boy, in western Iowa, there 
were few trees and no fences about us. Far 
as the eye could reach, in every direction, 
was a level sea of grass that grew taller 
than my head. I had no trouble, however, 
in keeping my bearings when afoot on the 
prairie, for everywhere grew that remark- 
able weed the “compass-plant.” This plant 
otherwise known as “rosin-weed,” is the 
Silphium laciniatum of the botanists. It 
grows from Michigan and North Dakota 
southward to Texas, flowering in July, and 
rising to a height of from three to twelve 
feet. Its leaves, which are from twelve to 
thirty inches long, present their edges north 
and south. This phenomenon is almost in- 
variable wherever the plant grows exposed 
on a sunny spot, as on the open prairie. 








THE ANGLING OF THE FREE PEOPLE 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


HE angling of the free people is 
smooth as are their favorite waters, 
yet not seldom much deeper than 
the casual observer might expect. Because 
it lacks the action and tinsel of the so-called 
higher forms of the art, it rarely receives 
attention from those wizards of pen and 
pencil who have made the fame of the fly. 
It is true that its barefooted exponent 
might be unable to deliver an address upon 
the why and wherefore of the many curious 
things, but he eatches fish, which, after all, 
is about the limit of the most scientific 
possibilities. The typical fisher-laddie of 
fresh water is a peculiar small chap with a 
wise little head crammed with all sorts of 
scrappy information. He himself never could 
tell where he obtained the half of it, yet he 
has it, and he knows how to use it. 
May be he sees a grub fall into the water, 
and a sudden swirl suggests that some un- 
known fish took that grub. There may or 


may not have been time to identify the. 


grub, but one thing is certain; the grub 
could not fly, and consequently it must have 
fallen from the foliage above. Beinga bare- 
footed, agile varlet, he can climb, or go 
where he wills, and presently he discovers 
agrub, the like of which he never had noticed. 
Upon his hook and into the water where the 
other fell it goes, and because the fish is 
lurking nearby for just such another wind- 
fall, there presently is something doing. 

“Got a new bait for bass,” or whatever it 
is, says the boy to himself, and: he searches 
for more grubs. 

The fish of the free folk in question in- 
clade the large and the small-mouthed black 
bass; the rock bass, or red-eye; the croppie; 
the calico bass; the sunfish; the white 
bass; the yellow perch; the pickerel; the 
wall-eyed pike; the sauger; the bullhead; 
the catfish; the drum; the dogfish, or bow- 
fin, and the garpike. 

The tackle of the free folk must be either 
the long handline, or the shorter and finer 
cord which is attached to pole or rod. A 
thirty-yard handline would be a very fair 
length, and it appears to lie naturally on a 


“reel” carved from a portion of a shingle. 
It is not wise to merely wind a long line 
upon a bit of slim stick, for the inside of 
the ball thus formed retains moisture which 
soon rots the line. To the extreme end of 
the line is made fast the sinker, which must 
be just heavy enough to nicely carry out 
the line and no more. Too heavy a sinker 
is a clumsy drag when one is pulling in, 
and it makes too noisy a splash when sent 
out. The ker-chug of too much sinker will 
cause one of the free folk fifty yards away 
to turn his head and grin derisively, and, 
possibly, he may sweetly inquire why one 
does n’t tie a brick-bat to his string. He 
himself would cut a short length of alder 
an inch in diameter, pound out the pith till 
the inside was clear, stick the little tube in 
some sand, melt shot or scrap lead in a big 
iron spoon, and pour it into the mold. 

The hook is a most important point. It 
must have a well-rounded curve, and if the 
barb has a twist to one side so much the 
better. It must have an eye. To the free 
folk, the eyeless hook is an invention of the 
Evil One, and no free fisher is blind to the 
material advantages of an eye. A hook 
having an eye can instantly be made fast 
as desired and the entire shank be left free 
for bait. Any one who knows anything un- 
derstands that a length of fat worm slid 
up the shank is a heap better than string- 
knotted or wrapped, so there you are. The 
sinker being at the end, the hook, or hooks, 
must go on above it; so they are attached 
to foot-long lengths, cut from the line and 
tied to it where wanted. If the lower hook 
hang a foot above the sinker, and the 
upper a couple of feet above the first, they 
will be about right. Usually, the free end 
of the short lengths and the line proper are 
together looped into a hard knot which can- 
not slip. Sometimes, and its no bad way, a 
hard knot is made at the end of the hook 
tackle, which is then passed through a 
single knot in the line. This, after once 
drawn tight, will hold like a vise, yet may 
be worked loose when desired by a trifle of 
judicious picking. 
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The casting of this tackle is very simple. 
For short distances, the line is held just 
above the upper hook and tossed where 
wanted. When it is desirable to get out a 
lot of line, the same hold is taken and the 
sinker whirled a few times before the cord 
is released. Nothing but practise can teach 
just how hard to whirl the lead, and when 
to let go, to insure a long, smooth cast. An 
experienced hand frequently sends the line 
out the first time to straighten kinks and 
get it wet, then recovers it hand over hand, 
letting it fall upon itself in easy coils, then 
baits and sends it out for fish. 

The rod or pole outfit is preferable for 
streams in which the water is deep near the 
bank; indeed, many boys esteem it above 
the handline for fishing. Because the aver- 
age boy cares little for, or cannot afford, a 
faney rod, that article need not be dwelt 
upon. Cheap jointed rods are a nuisance, 
and neither so good nor so satisfactory as a 
springy cane, or a trim, wiry pole eut by 
the fisher’s own hand. The line should be 
about twice the length of the pole. It is 
best made fast near the butt, then carried 
with a few turns round the pole to the tip, 
and then again made fast. Thus rigged, a 
broken pole does not necessarily mean lost 
tackle, or even a lost fish. Many boys scorn 
a float, yet it is a very useful thing. An old 
cork split half-through is away ahead of a 
store float. It can be attached or detached 
in a moment, and as easily shifted along 
the line; it costs nothing, and cannot be 
very well injured. The sight of a cork tied 
fast crosswise of a line is a hint of greenness 
which no free fisher will fail to observe. 

The actual fishing of the free folk is a 
thing so subtke, yet comprehensive, so broad, 
yet full of detail, that it is not to be speared 
offhand by a smooth-nibbed pen, nor mar- 
shaled into seried columns of hard-featured 
type. It is, however, possible to follow even 
an active boy’s erratic trail for a few miles, 
so let us attempt the task, 

It is a flawless morning, and the air is 
rich with the magical sweetness of the 
spring. In garden, copse, and wood every- 
thing is thrilling with new life and song. 

It is n’t altogether laziness which keeps 
me dawdling over breakfast till the clock 
marks half-past eight. Too much hurry is a 
serious sin, especially in connection with 
fishing. It is all very fine for some folk to 
prate about “ gray dawnstarts” and unholy 
things of that kind, but the fact is, one 


seldom takes any fish worth taking very 
early in the day. My experience goes to 
show that from about ten till noon, and from 
about four till sunset, are the best hours of 
the twenty-four for the sort of fishing herein 
referred to. Later in the season, it might be 
worth while to get to work soon after sun- 
rise; but that is another matter. 

Because there has been a lot of recent 
digging about the grounds, the big bait-keg 
contains hundreds of fat worms well covered 
with moist earth, so the filling of the bait- 
box is asimple matter. But, all unsuspected, 
there is an ordeal to be passed. Crouched 
at the gate, his quivering nostrils emitting a 
thin, wiry whining, is Don. His lemon head 
and snow-white body tell of the stout old 
pointer blood, while his strategic position 
indicates a thorough knowledge of what is 
in the wind. He has been ready for hours, 
and he wants to go. Upon the dining-room 
table stands a good-sized basket, and beside 
it, as keen and watchful as Don, stands a 
trim, girlish figure. Evidently she too wants 
to go, and, according to her custom, she has 
got ready before asking, and baited up the 
lunch-basket in a deadly way. 

It is contrary to law that both girl and 
dog go, and they know it. Because no living 
mortal possibly can fish and keep track of a 
well-trained dog and a half-broke girl at 
the same time, he wisely leaves one or the 
other at home. Neither means to do any- 
thing wrong, but they invariably play the 
mischief when they get out together. It is 
true that the dog never would think of spit- 
ting on a stick and throwing it for the girl 
to fetch, nor would he say: “‘ Cometo me, you 
poor thing. I’ll love you when your nasty 
boss is cross with you. You may run and ~ 
splash as much as you have a mind to.” To 
be candid, I think the dog would be all right, 
but then there’s the lunch-basket. The up- 
shot of the matter is that the dog receivesa 
crisp order which causes him to tuck his tail 
and slink to the back premises, where he 
will sulk and hate the girl for at least twenty 
minutes. He will make no attempt at sneak- 
ing after. He knows better than that. But 
he will sit outside the gate and gaze far up 
the road from midafternoon until he sees 
two distant figures emerge from the tangle 
of a hedge. 

But to the fishing. Because the ancient 
order of things was that all females should 
do all the uninteresting work, because the 
girl has filled the basket, and because she ’s 
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duffer enough to stand for it, I just let her 
earry it. This glorious privilege is fairly 
jumped at. She’d gladly carry the two rods 
as well, but they are not like lunch. They 
are man’s tackle, and only the lordly mascu- 
line paw understands just how they should 
be clutched; it is the same with the bait- 
box. No self-respecting bait-box ever would 
stay shut in any but a masculine pocket. In 
a skirt-pocket, it just opens and lets loose 
the worms. Why, I don’t know, but sooner 
or later those worms will -get loose, and 
you ‘ll hear about every single worm. So far 
as I know, only women, mice, bumble-bees, 
and those small, jumpy grass-frogs, thor- 
oughly understand the mysteries of a girl’s 
short skirts. It is sad, but so. 

Where a couple of ancient bars mark the 
faintly defined path, we leave the road and 
pass between twin snarls of briers and 
saplings down to the river bank. And at 
the end of the path is a goodly cove, deep 
and still, dug by that chafing current, which 
two springs ago undermined the stately 
basswood which now lies, hugely heavy and 
dark, in its cool, green tomb. A black, well- 
like hole shows between the rotting roots 
and their old anchorage, and the unerring 
instinct of the free folk tells me ’tis a likely 
spot. for a swart rock bass or an overgrown 
“sunny.” 

The girl meekly places the basket upon 
the ground, and I make ready the rods. The 
lighter and shorter one is rudely orna- 
mented with long spirals and stars cut in 
the smooth bark. Either I was in an un- 
usually kindly mood, or I had just com- 
pleted a shrewd dicker for a new knife 
when I took all that trouble. “Bait up!” 
I order, with the curt savageness of a chief 
of the free folk; but the sole response is an 
appealing glance from big fawn-like eyes. 
“ Dern a girl anyhow,” I mutter as I rapidly 
loop on a couple of pretty good worms, after 
sagely picking over some better ones which 
surely will go on the other hook. The girl 
makes no comment—she couldn’t, for her 
mouth is all pursed up, and she is working 
her jaws like a rabbit chewing a short straw. 

“Here’s yer old bait—now spit on it for 
luck—spit straight, or you won’t catch 
nothin’!” I sternly command, and she gives 
a little shudder and strives-to obey. None 
of them ever does. it right. Perhaps she’s 
afraid to hold the writhing worms near 
enough to her mouth, or it may be she fails 
to comprehend the grave importance of 
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accurate spitting. Anyway, she don’t half- 
spit, which to a leader of the free folk who, 
when he had lost a tooth, could nail a 
bumble-bee at five yards’ range, seems some- 
thing like a crime. “I—I—tried my best, 
and I did put a little on that worm,” she 
almost whimpers, but a scornful “umph!” 
is all the satisfaction she gets. 

In a minute, more and better worms are 
upon my own hook and are artistically spat 
upon. Then the cork is shifted just so, and 
the bait is noiselessly dropped near the up- 
stream side of the log. It has drifted scarce 
a foot when the cork halts in a suspicious 
manner, goes almost under, then steadies. 
Brown paws clinch upon the rod; brows 
lower to a savage frown, and eyes glare at 
the cork as though they would set it afire. 
It is an awful moment. 

““Where’ll I fish ?—please tell me,” says a 
meek voice. 

“Shet your head, you'll scare him! Drop 
your old hook in the hole right front,” I 
fairly hiss, for the free folk don’t like to be 
bothered when there’s something doing. A 
solemn “plunk” tells that her bait has gone 
somewhere. But my cork is nodding again, 
tug-tug, plop! under it goes, and in a mo- 
ment the pole bends. There is a brief, zig- 
zag resistance, then a shiny thing whizzes 
through the sweet air and hits the bank with 
a sounding wallop. I spring upon it like a 
tiger and jam a nervous finger through its 
gills, for it is, indeed, a mighty rock bass, 
nearly a foot long and as nearly a pound in 
weight. You don’t take more than one such 
rock bass in a week, so, naturally, I am 
jubilant and rather chesty as I string him 
and make him exceedingly fast to a handy 
root. 

“That’s the way to snake big fish!” I 
simply remark as I proceed to bait up. 
“Hank Jones ‘lowed he’d ketched the boss 
‘rocky’ last week, but his’n wa’n’t a minny 
‘longside of mine. Why, a girl could eatch 
a bigger fish than Hank’s. Why, you might 
do it some day, after you’ve learned the 
ABC of it. You just watch me and ” 

The sentence has never to my knowledge 
been completed. All the girl said was: 
“Oh! Ah! Ah!” in queer little jerky gasps; 
but she clung to her carved pole and heaved 
like a navvy at-a tremendous something 
which lashed the water into suds. I dis- 
tinetly remember seeing her put her small 
shoe into six inches of water and not notice 
it; also, that she gave a final strong heave 
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and sat backward upon the bank, and that 
an immense bronzy shape followed straight 
into her lap. It seems to me that she spread 
her knees very wide under her skirt, then 
slapped them together and folded her arms 
across, and bent over as though she had a 
pain or something. Because the free folk 
don’t wear skirts, they never try to eatch 
things in their laps nor spread their knees. 
If they had to make a try at it, they'd first 
get their knees together, then grab with 
their hands. It’s the difference of apparel 
does it. 

When I come out of my temporary trance 
I notice three things. Two of them are 
stockings, or, rather, liberal portions thereof, 
while the third is a square fish-tail, a good 
deal broader than my hand. It flaps a bit 
and curves in a straining sort of way, but 
it might as well take things easy, for its 
owner has about as much chance as a dead 
fish of getting free from that sadly mussed 
frock. When I finally get hold of the prize, 
I hardly know whether to feel mad or glad. 
It proves to be a black bass, so large that I 
cut its spine near the head before daring to 
trust it to the string. The flush of delight 
upon the girl’s face helps to mollify my out- 
raged feelings, but the Old Adam prompts 
me not to tell it is useless to fish longer in 
that lucky hole. I compromise with my 
sense of right by really putting on a better 
bait, which is a bit too late to do any good. 
She is perfectly satisfied, and as she watches 
her idle float I try other spots about the 
tree. Two more rock bass are soon taken; 
then comes a brief idle period, and, true to 
the creed of the free folk, I order a change 
of base. 

Because a girl’s only a girl, and some- 
body might pass in a boat, I earry the big 
bass, while she fags along behind with the 
two rods. She has n’t said anything about 
her wet foot, but I can hear her steps go 
pat-squiz-pat-squiz as she humbly follows. 
Some two hundred yards above, a few 
snaky-looking black roots mark another 
fallen tree. It is a very bassy spot, and im- 
mediately above lies a sandy-bottomed cove. 
where nobody who had any sense ever 
would think of fishing except with a very 
long handline. “Now, I’ll freshen up your 
bait real nice, and you'll trot to that clean 
sandy place, and mebbe you'll eatch an- 
other big bass. I’m sure there’s one right 
there,” I calmly remark. Good as gold, and 
easy as a gudgeon, away she goes, and I 


grin with unholy glee as she drops in her 
line and stands, rod in hand, like a pocket 
Patience. 

My bait is barely well sunk before the 
cork goes under, and in a moment a fair 
rock bass is flip-flapping on the bank. She 
smiles and nods her little head, then fixes 
her trusting eyes upon her float. In my 
heart I feel it’s a shame to fool her so— 
yet her fish is very large and fine. A couple 
of rock bass, followed by a really large 
“sunny,” are added to my score; then I try 
farther out, and presently hook a big drum. 
For a moment he feels like a bass, and I 
gloat, but the flash of a silvery side teils the 
truth. Half angrily, I yank him out, twist 
free the hook, and, according to’ the code, 
mash his head, and secure the two lucky 
stones. By the unwritten law of the free 
folk, she is entitled to one, so I take it to 
her, mainly because to- neglect this would 
entail bad luck. She is delighted, and, with 
due humility, she brings in her hook and 
asks me to please look at her bait, beeause 
she knows how superior my knowledge is of 
such matters. I loop a worm afresh and re- 
turn to my own water. Half a dozen tries 
only raise one small “rocky,” so finally the 
hook is brought to hand, given a turn 
around the butt, and I am ready for an- 
other shift. - 

While untying the tethered fish, I hear a 
sudden splash, and look up to see a won- 
derful picture. The slim, girlish figure is 
stiffly braced, her hat is hanging on her 
shoulders, her face is very red, and she is 
lifting for dear life. I know the rod, and 
one glance at its curve tells how big is the 
fighting captive. I hardly can believe my 
eyes, for, as I look, a great, green thing 
springs from the water and falls back amid 
a shower of spray. There is barely time to 
shout, “Stop!—you goose!—play him!” be- 
fore she turns and runs up the bank, drag- 
ging rod, line, and fish bodily after her. 

“That’s a dickens of a way to play a 
fish!” I growl half savagely as I unhook 
the biggest bass of the year. 

‘‘ |_]—don’t—care—I—I— gottim—any- 
how!” she gasps, and I have to laugh in 
spite of myself. 

But the blood of the free folk is mighty 
near the boiling point, for nobody ever took 
a bassin such a spot, and nobody but a chump 
of a girl would try to. 

“Tt’s the ‘lucky’ you gave me,” she says 
softly, “and the lovely place you let me 
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hare. Next time you must have the good 
place.” 

Something in her rosy color and shining 
eyes checks a fierce impulse to chuck her 
bodily into the river, and the angry pride of 
the free folk humbles itself. 

At the next good spot she gets a fair 
chanee, and at this and others, small fish are 
added to the string. At last she seats herself 
upon a log and remarks: 

“It’s too lovely for anything, but we “d 
best eat. I*ve got sandwiches and pickles, 
and oh! let’s cook a fish—do, please,” 
SU's. 

“All right.” I reply. “ S'pose’n I fix your 
big bass and build a fire and cook him?” 

The big eyes are clouded and she sighs 
softly. But in a moment she is again all 
brightness. She nods merrily and says, * All 
right, cook him if you wish.” 

Of course I did n't. Had J caught that fish 
and some big duffer tried to cook it before I 
got it home and displayed it, he ’d have had 
to whip me first, and the free folks will stand 
fortheir rights till their fish-poles are broken 
too small for clubs. So instead of the prize 
fish, a couple of chunky rockies are scaled, 
cleaned, and stuck upon stiff switches. 

“You cook mine, I don’t know how to do 
it like you,” she says sweetly, as she busies 
herself with the basket. Ah! the craft of it. 

Feed the brute! <A half a dozen prime 
sandwiches backed by a fairly good * rocky” 
will bury jealousy so deep you can’t find it 
with a skewer. There is a bottle of tea, too, 
sugared just right, and the last swig of it 
floods the sandwiches, the “rocky,” and my 
soul with human kindness. We idle over 
everything, the birds sing cheerily, but at 
last a sharp splash brings us to alert atten- 
tion. 


she 


* See the ring he made, go catch him—I *m 
tired,” she says, and I slip down to the bank, 
for a broadening ripple near a stump sug- 
gests that a black bass haschaseda minnow. 
In such a case worms may and may not 
serve, and alas! I have neither minnow nor 
minnow tackle. 

As feared, the worms prove unattractive, 
but the wisdom of the free folk suggests 
something else. It is too early for grubs, but 
a crawfish might do: so I cautiously turn 
over some sunken trash—a little nipper darts 


backward for deep water, followed by an 
angry growl, She. comes down, too, and 
prowls along the margin, her bright eyes 
scanning every possible bit. “ Here, quick! 
under this—see his horns!” she excitedly 
whispers, and I steal a hand overa bit of bark 
and press it down. Someway the crawfish 
wiggles into my hand, and, not having a sure 
hold, I hastily sweep him ashore. By un- 
lueky chance he lands upon his back only 
a few inches from the water. Like a flash, 
she grabs him and promptly shrieks, “ Oh! 
he bites—take him off!” 

A big blue claw is savagely nipping a 
finger, but 1 soon make it let go. Then the 
finger goes into her mouth; the hook goes 
into the crawfish; the crawfish into the 
water, and, apparently, directly into a bully 
bass. A great fight follows, but when the 
fish is flung far up the bank, it proves at 
least a pound lighter than her grand fellow. 
However, it is a fine fish, plenty large 
enough to make one of the free folk posi- 
tively genial. 

The short cut homeward is easy ; but won- 
derful is thy tact, oh, woman !—just as we 
reach the bars and the one stage where 
people can see us, she suddenly grows too 
tired to carry those fish one step farther. 

Nay, reader, it is not false pride nor any- 
thing small; it is bigger and broader than 
even the liberal code of the free folk, this 
thing which suddenly causes the sore finger 
to throb and the sturdy little arm to lose 
power. It is the stuff which later makes the 
self-sacrificing mother; it now prompts her 
to surrender the prizes, to meekly fall to the 
rear with the rods, while a bull-necked chief 
of the free folk haughtily leads, past houses 
and staring eyes. Young as she is, the she 
in her truly tells her how dearly the he in 
him prizes that brief triumphal march past. 
And if, later, the seales fall from her eyes, 
and, a past mistress of other angling, she 
makes him follow as he should and before a 
heap more folks, too, I don’t blame her a 
bit. ” 

* Don’t you go and tell about my wet 
foot,” she hoarsely whispers at the door. 
“Tf you don’t I won't get croupy.” And 
lest any one should get away with a wrong 
impression, it’s only fair to say that the bar- 
gain was strictly fulfilled on both sides. 
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OR two days, through the jungle 
tangle of interior Malaya, I had been 
on fresh rhinoceros:tracks. Origin- 

ally I had found some in Perak, only to lose 
them, and now I found myself on others 
approaching the limits of the up-country 
section. Perak is the most important, as it 
is the most northerly, of the four Federated 
(British protected) States of the Malay Penin- 
sula. It is also the most mountainous—and 
the wettest. 
They told 
me at Telok 
Anson, 
where the 
coasting 
steamer 
dropped me, 
that Perak 
has no true 
rainy sea- 
son; but 
some months 
are wetter 
than others, 
andI had 
chosen the 
wettest, it 
seemed. 
Approach- 
ing from the 
west coast, 
Perak offers 
an entrane- 
ing view— 
the irregular 
clearings 
hacked for 
settlement 
out of the 
jungle, their 
dark tropi- 
cal edging, 
the hills in 
the immedi- 
ate back- 
ground, and 
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farther away the Tongkal Range,which helps 
to give Malay its mountainous backbone—all 
woodéd to the very top. The State has half 
a dozen peaks over 5,000 feet high, and I 
had left one of these, Gunong (mount) La- 
lang, on the west, as I bore northeasterly 
across the head waters of the Perak River 
and over the range, laboriously jaurneying 
toward Keletan, a native state which pushes 
into Patani, which again reaches northward 
into Lower 

Siam. 
I had set 
out, in the 





first in- 
stance, for a 
rhino — that 


differs from 
known Ma- 
layan varie- 
ties in hav- 
ing fringes 
of hair on its 
ears — the 
Malayan it- 
self being 
the smallest 
of the sin- 
gie - horned 
species— 
and which 
was said, on 
oceasion, to 
wander 
down from 
Siam into 
the northern 
border of 
Malay. But 
my hunting 
had been un- 
rewarded, 
and by now 
I was not 
particular 
whether my 
rhino had 
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hair on its ears or tail. So I was making my 
way toward the Telubin River, which runs 
down to the China Sea on the east, and where, 
I had been told at Singapore, rhino were re- 
ported to be plentiful. We had left roads, 
and the pack elephants, half way down on 
the other side of the range, and were push- 
ing forward through the jungle with five 
Malay packers, a Chinese cook, and a Tamil 
eight of us all told. 

It was my first experience with elephants, 
and theiragility and handiness, and the intel- 
ligence with which they accepted and over- 
came unusual conditions in traveling, amazed 
and interested me. Without seeing it I 
would not have believed that so large and 
apparently clumsy an animal could be so 
nimble, even shifty, on its feet, on the try- 
ing trails we encountered all through the 
valleys and up and down the mountains. I 
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was greatly interested, often 
amused, at the extreme care- 
fulnessthey exercised. Where 
the path was at all uncertain 
the trunk explored every step 
before the huge feet were 
placed, with almost mathemat- 
ical precision. And never for 
an instant was their vigilance 
relaxed ; always the trunk felt 
the way, sounding the road, 
the bridge, the depth of the 
pool or stream. But perhaps 
their climbing up steep 
ascents, and over ground so 
slippery that I, with hob- 
nailed shoes, could scarcely 
secure foothold, impressed me 
most. One instance of their 
resourcefulness especially sur- 
prised me. We came to a 
sharp, clayey incline, at the 
top of which the bank had 
broken away, leaving an abso- 
lutely siieer place about eight 
feet in height. I wondered 
how the elephants would ne- 
gotiate this, but it did not 
bother them as much as me, 
for the leader simply put his 
trunk over the-top of the 
bank, raising himself up until 
he got his forefeet on it, and 
then with trunk and forelegs 
dragged his great body over 
the edge until his hind legs 
were under him. 

The elephant is not a fast traveler, though 
he is sure and of enormous strength. I never 
saw one slip, and they kept going even when 
sunk belly deep in the swamp. Three miles 
the hour was our average, which fell to two 
in the hilly country, and in the mountains 
I doubt if we made over one mile an hour. 
Each elephant carried six to seven hundred 
pounds on fair roads, as a good load, which 
was reduced to four hundred pounds when 
they began climbing. 

I was without an interpreter. The one I 
had engaged for the trip died of cholera 
before we got beyond the settlements, and 
as the rainy season is the most: unhealthful 
period for a venture into the jungle, I was 
unable to replace him. My Tamil servant 
knew a few English words—knew them so 
imperfectly as to put to confusion every 
attempt at mutual understanding. 
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After the first couple of days winding into 
the hills past tin mines, the most valued 
deposit in the State, our trail through Perak 
led across swamps, over mountains, and 
up and down valleys—and always in 
mud—sometimes up to knees, always over 
ankles. Once we had got deep into the 
jungle, a view ahead was never possible, 
even on top of the mountains, because of 
the density of the great forest. And such a 
dismal jungle! Not even a bird note; not 4 
sound of any kind, save that made by the 
squashing of our own feet in the oozy 
going. 

The interior of Malay is covered with a 
primeval forest of upstanding trees, limbless 
to their very tops, where, umbrella-like, they 
open into great knobs of foliage, and form a 
huge eanopy so thick that not a ray of sun- 
light may break through. Beneath is the 
most luxuriant and wettest vegetation to be 
found on earth. Palms, bamboos, ferns, and 
plants of rankest and endless variety, hide 
the ground and rise to form yet another 
forest of smaller though thicker growth; while 
rattans and vines and creeping things stretch 


from tree to tree, to make a continuous series 
of giant festoons. 

And the malarial smell everywhere! 

It required a heavy rain to come steadily 
through that close canopy; but it arrived. 
Nor was the rain needed to complete our 
drenching; except for the footing there was 
little appreciable difference wading the chin- 
deep streams, or plowing through the drip- 
ping jungle under that leaky canopy. In- 
deed, the stream wading was much to be 
preferred, for only at such times we escaped 
the leeches. 

Leeches and lizards and centipedes and 
numberless other varieties of crawling un- 
pleasantness were, in fact, the only living 
things I had seen thus far. And of leeches 
there were literally myriads. They fastened 
upon you actually from crown to foot, as 
you worked your way through the ferns and 
grasses, which reach high above your head. 
Notwithstanding carefully adjusted put- 
tees and a closely tied handkerchief, it was 
impossible to keep leeches from getting in 
at the ankle and at the neck. Every now 
and again, we halted to pick off those we 
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go 


eould reach: and then you could see them 
on all sides making slow but persistent way 
toward you, in alternate stretchings and 
humpings. 

This was not ideal country for camping, 
as may be imagined. Dry ground, even a 
dry log to rest upon, was not to be found; 
but the shelter the Malays built each night 
at least protected us from the unceasing 
rain. These were simply made, serviceable 
little sheds, constructed of the always at 
hand bamboo and attap leaves in no longer 
time than it takes to pitecha tent. Here was 
the one occasion when the mud seemed a 
blessing, for it proved a yielding, yet firm 
setting for the four poles which served as 
corner posts and the two longer ones placed 
at each end to support a ridge pole. Smaller 
bamboo and, as often as not, rattan, placed 
at the sides, and bent and secured across 
the ridge pole, completed the frame, over 
which were stretched the large and useful 
leaves of the attap palm. Inside, again, 
corner posts with slats of bamboo laid 
lengthways made very comfortable beds; 
and, with crossway slats, stout benches for 
our provisions and general camp impedi- 
menta: for, of course, it was necessary to 
raise everything damagable above the mud. 

So we traveled on and on, looking for 
tracks, dragging ourselves for hours, ankle- 
deep in mud, along stretches of swamp, 
where the rhino feed appeared particularly 
tempting (although rhino generally feed 
early in the morning and at dusk), or, 
erouched until walking was all but impos- 
sible, sneaking into every more than usually 
dense bit of cover which suggested a pool 
or a rhino bed. It was wet, 
work: and what gets wet in that jungle 
stays wet. Except for the water you have 
wrung out of them, the soaked clothes you 
hang at night on a bamboo stake driven 
deep into the mud are equally as soaked 
when you try to put them on again in the 
morning bright-light. 

My men did not appear to take much in- 
terest in the search for rhino: indeed, they 
pursued the journey with great reluctance, 
for at best the Malay is not a hunter: stalk- 
ing game does not appealto him. He never, 
by choice, hunts in the rainy season, but 
takes the more sensible method of sitting 
up over an animal's drinking hole in the dry 
season, or over a bait. Besides, they stand 
much in awe of the rhino, which they rarely 
hunt, notwithstanding its blood and horn 


cheerless 
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being worth almost their weight in gold at the 
Chinese chemists’, who use them in mystical 
medical concoctions. Once we found plain 
tracks that in due course led down the moun- 
tain to a rushing, roaring stream, which we 
could not cross, although the tracks showed 
that the rhino had at least made the at- 
tempt, and nowhere for a mile down stream 
could we find signs on our side that he had 
not succeeded. This experience came near 
to stopping the expedition, for the Malays 
seemed determined to turn back, and as I 
was without even the first aid to communica- 
tion which my Tamil servant (before I sent 
him back ill with fever) furnished, I had re- 
course to looking pleasant and offering gifts. 
Finally we did go on, though the Malays 
had _ no liking for it, and were sullen. 

There had been days of this kind of ex- 
perience, so that now, when I had actually 


“come on fresh tracks, my thankfulness was 


both deep and sincere. At first the tracks 
were distinct, and I had no difficulty in fol- 
lowing them, particularly where, for a con- 
siderable distance, they led through what 
may be ealled a jungle runway, which is a 
passage forced through the heaviest under- 
brush by the rhino, and of such density 
that, were you standing within a half dozen 
feet, the beast might go through unseen, 
though not of course unheard. But on this, 
the second day, the tracks led up hill from the 
swampy land of the valley. The rain was fall- 
ing unusually hard, and the water flowed 
down the hillside almost in streams, making 
it, of course, very difficult to follow the 
tracks — sometimes entirely obliterating 
them. Hence I worked forward slowly. I 
had ceased to depend upon my men, though 
I kept two up with me, leaving the others to 
come more leisurely with the packs, so that 
at nightfall we camped where we happened 
to be—which was about as good a plan as 
any other, for there was no choice of camp- 
ing ground in that country. 

All morning I followed the tracks with 
extreme difficulty, but in the early afternoon 
they led to drier ground, which as it ap- 
proached the hilltop became more open, and, 
far in advance of my two men, I pushed my 
way along more rapidly, with all attention 
focussed upon the tracks, and every hunter's 
sense tingling in exquisitive alertness. Sud- 
denly and noiselessly, a something seemed 
to dodge behind a tree; then another, and 
yet another—and still a fourth—all in front 
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and to right and left of me. I saw no de- 
finite shape—merely caught the glimpse of 
a moving object as the eye will, without 
actually seeing it. I knew it could not be a 
rhino. As I stood, I caught sight of a black- 
topped head looking furtively at me from 
behind a tree, but it popped back instantly 
on my discovery. Then another head from 
behind another tree, and again a third, and 
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of half-wild people, Sakais, that roamed 
the northern section of Malay. I am a be- 
liever in preparedness, however, especially 
when the atmosphere is unfriendly, as my 
sullen party suggested it might be, so | 
backed against a tree, with cocked rifle, and 
in addition to the full half-magazine, took 
four cartridges out of my belt that I might 
have them in hand did the necessity arise. 


The Sakai Women that Live Near Settlements Affect the Malay Dress, but Decorate Their Faces as 
in the Jungle. 


so on until it became a game of hide and seek 
with some times several heads poked out, 
turtle fashion, from behind the concealing 
trees. I could get but the merest glance, but 
that told me the heads did not belong on 
Malay shoulders, and yet I knew not what 
they were, nor was I prepared to see human 
beings of any kind in this country, friendly 
or unfriendly, although I had heard tales 


Thus I stood ready for whatever emergency 
might come. There was no movement on 
the part of my hidden watchers, however, 
other than that the heads continued popping 
out and back, and from many new quarters, 
keeping me busily watchful. It was the 
most acute ease of rubber-neck I have ever 
developed. Thus I stood waiting for some- 
thing to happen, and impatient to exaspera- 
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tion after ten minutes of this rubbering game 
that nothing did happen. 

At last came my two Malays. The heads 
now all popped out and stayed out, but no 
body followed from behind the trees. As he 
took in the situation, Jin Pari, my head man, 
pointed energetically at the heads and re- 
peated over and again “Sakai”—by which I 
learned I had indeed fallen in with the tree- 
dwelling aborigines of Malaya. 

Some long-range conversation was now 
begun between my Malays and the heads, 
and finally, with evident hesitation, a man 
stepped from behind one of the trees, and 
in the course of a few minutes was joined by 
others, until there were eight of them grouped 
fifty or sixty feet away, regarding us with 
very apparent suspicion. Except for a small 
loin covering, they were naked, and some 
of them painted in fantastic figures. More 
long range talk followed, and the strangers’ 
voices sounded curiously high and nasal. 
Several minutes more of jabber, and my 
men started toward the Sakais, who im- 
mediately darted back in trepidation, and 
would have fied had not the Malays 
stopped, and, I judge, shouted friendly 
messages to them. Back and forth, with 
long intervals, this shouting continued for 
fully an hour. Mean time, as it was im- 
possible for me to hold conversation with 
any one, I, of course. had no actual know!l- 
edge of what they were saying: but I sur- 
mised the strangers feared us, and that the 
Malays were endeavoring to pacify them. 

By this time the remainder of my party 
had arrived, and a general babel ensued. 
Finally, with one accord, the Sakais disap- 
peared, and one of my men went forward, 
sarrying rice, which he deposited at the 
base of a tree where the strangers had 
been standing. Then he returned to us. In 
ten or fifteen minutes the Sakais came back, 
their numbers greatly augmented, took away 
the rice,and replaced it with some roots and 
other things which looked like vegetables or 
fruit. 

It was early in the afternoon when I had 
first sighted the Sakais, but what with pala- 
ver and exchange of gifts and long-range 
conversation, dusk came upon us while we 
tarried. I had not forgotten the rhino, 
but I had not quite found myself in these 
new surroundings and thought best to make 
haste slowly. Moreover, I was sincerly glad 
for the opportunity of seeing something of 
these Sakais, for I knew they are a people 





A Good-looking Type of Young Woman in Gala Costume, 
Showing Bark Loin-Cloth, Necklaces of Seeds and 
Animal Teeth, Hair Combs, and Armlets. 


about whom almost nothing is known, and 
of whom only one white man—an. Italian— 
Captain G. B. Cerruti, has made a study. 
They seemed to be very..curious, and 
quite desirous of watching us, but were shy 


‘of our approaching them... They- hung on the 


edge of our camp, maintaining a constant 
jabber with my Malays. With a thought of 
getting better acquainted, I went toward 
them, but they fled precipitately, and al- 
though I walked after them, they never per- 
mitted me to get near. It oceurred to me 
that my rifle, perhaps, might be a bar to 
closer acquaintance, so I went back to 
“amp and laid it down—taking the precau- 
tion to unload it and keep on my cartridge 
belt—the Sakais curiously following like a 
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A Type of Sakai Found West of Perak River. 


flock of birds, all reappearing at a distance 
of forty or fifty feet, in open sight, so soon 
as I reached camp. But I got no nearer 
them without the rifle than with it. Always, 
so soon as I started toward them, they dis- 
appeared, evidently keeping close watch of 
me, because as I retraced my steps they 
were visible again. 

Determined to stop in the vicinity until I 
should learn a little more of these people, I 
moved up the hill to get out of the mud- 
hole in which we had camped, and discovered 
a tree with what at first sight appeared a 
strange new growth, but, on close inspee- 
tion, developed into a rude tiny house, with 
a small head and beady eyes peering at me 
from its platform. Farther on was another 
tree-house, and near it several others. I 


motioned my Malays to stop here, but our 
camping preparations raised such a commo- 
tion among the Sakais hovering on our van, 
that in order to mollify them we moved on. 

These houses are built in forked trees, 
from eight to twelve feet above the ground, 
and reached by bamboo ladders, which are 
hoisted at will. The house itself is very much 
of the kind of shack we put up for each 
night's shelter, except that the flooring is 
lashed together piece by piece and bound 
securely to the tree limbs with rattan—the 
sides and top covered with attap. Unfortu- 
nately, the continuous rain and semi-dusk 
of the jungle made it impossible for me 
to secure photographs of these houses. 

I spent a couple of days in the vicinity, 
even climbed the frail bamboo ladder into 
one of their houses, keeping my rifle slung 
over my shoulder, however, lest some of 
the Sakais opposed my intrusion with the 
blow-guns many earried. But I never got 
nearer than twenty feet or so of an indi- 
vidual, though I had the opportunity of 
examining their blow-guns and darts, and 
their various bamboo ornaments, which, 
through signs and gifts, I got them to de- 
posit on the ground for my inspection—they 
always retreating as I drew near. They 
grew increasingly generous in their presents 
in return for my gifts to them; yet, always 
the same method of presentation had to be 
followed. I never could get within arm’s 
reach of them. 

These men of the woods (Orang-utang) or 
Sakai, as more commonly they are known, 
are the aborigines of Malaya, and to be 
found in greatest numbers in the northern 
part of Perak east of the river of that 
name—the Sakai population is estimated, I 
believe, at about five thousand. They are a 
smallish people, of lighter complexion than 
the Malays, though not nearly so pleasing 
tothe eye. Indeed, they are far from comely. 
They have no idols, no priests, no places or 
things of worship, no written language, and 
their speech is a corrupted form of Malay. 
They live in small settlements,.invariably in 
trees if in the jungle, with no tribal head. 
But though an altogether uncivilized people, 
by no means are they savage. It is a simple, 
unwarlike race, so raided by the Malays, in 
times mostly gone now that British influ- 
ence has spread throughout the Peninsula, 
that they are exceedingly shy of all stran- 
gers; and particularly fearful of chance 
Malays in the forests. There are, however, 
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groups of Sakai living on the outskirts of 
Malayan settlements that have lost a con- 
siderable amount of their timidity, and these 
have adopted the Malayan sarong (skirt); but 
in the jungle their full dress costume consists 
of a small piece of cloth, pounded out of 
tree bark, wrapped about the loins of the 
adult men and women, while young men 
and women and the children pursue the 
course of their untrammeled way clothed 
only in nose-sticks, earrings, armlets, and hair 
combs. The women, in fact, are much given 
to adorning themselves with these things, 
and employ a lighter quality of bark, which 
they decorate in black dots and lines, to bind 
their hair. I marveled at the number of 
combs one woman would use, but the reason 
is the very unromantie one that many combs 
they believe to be preventive of disease. 
Both men and women decorate their faces, 
and some times their bodies, mostly in a pale 





As They Grow Older the Women Lose Whatever Good Looks They 
May Have Had 


yellow with flower and line or zigzag pat- 
terns. Some times they stripe themselves 
after the manner of zebra markings; again 
in spots like the leopard. They seek to 
make their appearance as terrifying as pos- 
sible to embolden them on their journeys 
against the wind, to which they attribute 
every ill that befalls them. Lightning, thun- 
der, rainbows—all such heavenly phenomena 
are regarded as the messengers of the “bad 
ghost” of the wind, from whom they trem- 
blingly implore deliverance. They are ex- 
cessively superstitious, and on occasions of 
fright the women offer lighted coals and 
bundles of their children’s hairs, while the 
men shoot poisoned darts from their blow- 
guns in the general endeavor to propitiate 
the evil gods. 

Here, deep in the jungle of Malay, did I 
at last in the Far East find a people for 
whom the legend “made in Germany ” had 
no significance; all their ar- 
ticles of ornament (save the 
necklace, which is composed 
of seeds and animals’ teeth) 
and utility are constructed 
entirely of the ubiquitous 
bamboo, as is the blow-gun, 
ealled sumpitan. This “gun” 
is a pipe about an inch and 
one half in diameter and six 
and one half feet in length; 
the bore, drilled most aceur- 
ately, is quarter inch, and the 
darts nine inches in length, 
about the circumference of a 
heavy darning needle, sharp- 
ened at one end, and poisoned. 
With these they secure all the 
meat they eat in the jungle: 
birds, monkeys, snakes, liz- 
ards. They also have knives 
made of bamboo, with which 
they cut roots, herbs, and 
fruits. [ was amazed at the 
marksmanship of the Sakai 
with these blow-guns: fre- 
quently [ saw them hit with 
precision and repeated aceu- 
racy small targets full sixty 
feet distant; and they ap- 
peared able to drive a dart in- 
to the crawling flesh of lizard 
so far as it could be seen. I 
did not see them gunning for 
leeches; from any visible sign 
to the contrary, the leeches 











did not seem 
to bother them. 
At the same 
time I observed 
they were cau- 
tious about 
drinking the 
stagnant jungle 
water, and that 
they would go 
far to fill their 
buckets, which 
were hollow 
bamboo about 
three feet long 
and four inches 
in diameter, 
from the valley 
streams. They 
seemed fond of 
musie, if con- 
tinuous — effort 
may be ae- 
cepted as in- 
dication of a 
musical soul, 
and the girls 
twanged a not 
unpleasantly 
queer tune on 
a crude, two- 
stringed, _ hol- 
low instrument. 
Once I saw a 
man with a 
kind of flute, 
which he blew 
shrilly with his 
nose. 

The woman 
has the entire 
management of 
the domestic 
economy, and is placed at the head of the 
man’s establishment without other cere- 
mony than climbing the ladder leading to 
his castle in the air. But the preliminary 
courtship is unique; the girl (she is usually 
twelve to fourteen) is decorated in patterns 
of red, yellow, and black flowers, and is 
then prepared for the struggle with her 
wooer, somewhat after the manner of the 
“Bundlers”—only the Sakai girl is with- 
out the help of raiment to aid in her de- 
fense of maidenly virtue. I am not familiar 
with the details of the Bundlers’ custom, but 
the well-chaperoned Sakai maiden is sup- 
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The Patriarch Whose Tree-House I Invaded. 


posed to successfully resist the “man of 
the woods” for a good twelve hours; after 
which period she submits unprotestingly to 
her lover’s embraces, and in due course 
climbs his bamboo ladder. 

And always, so far as my observations 
went, men and women appeared to share 
toil and fruits of the chase in common. 
They are, in truth. the only genuine social- 
ists that I have yet discovered. They di- 
vide their blessings and share one another's 
sorrows. Apropos of which latter Iam not 
likely soon to forget the funeral I witnessed 
of a Sakai who died the morning I broke 








This is an Average Type of Jungle Sakai Man, with 
the Bamboo Nose-Stick Ornament. 


camp to move from their midst. Every 
one belonging to the little band of twenty 
gathered around the lamented, who lay 
stretched out with bark cloth under him 
and a variety of lizards chasing one another 
under and over him. The mourners, all be- 
painted in fantastic and grotesque designs, 
constantly moved around the dead and the 
lizards, as though performing a dance, and 
yet their movements were without enough 
uniformity to suggest dancing. Certainly, 
it was a very crude and weird ceremony, 
weird to a degree in the gloom and the 
rain of the jungle. especially the moaning 
and wailing. I never heard such direful 
sounds from human throat; and I have 





Prepared for Hunting With Blow-Gun and 
Quiver of Poisoned Darts. 


heard some startling exhibitions by Ameri- 
can Indians. 

Luckily the body did not long remain in 
state—the lizards appeared rather impatient 
—and when it was lashed to a tree limb, 
together with blow-gun and fishing tackle, 
the wailing ceased; and I went on my way. 

* * * * . 

As for the rhino hunt, I must reserve the 
complete telling for another time, though I 
may add here that eventually I was sueccess- 
ful. The tracks I was on when I stumbled 
across the Sakai failed me, but others in 
another direction did not. And there was 
no fringe of hair on its ears. That rhino is a 
myth so far as Malaya is concerned. 








THE VOYAGE OF THE AQUIDNECK 


By CAPTAIN JOSHUA SLOCUM 


into the Caribbean Sea, a new period 
of the voyage was begun. 

Sailing among islands clothed in eternal 
green, the same that Columbus beheld with 
marvelous anticipations, and which the ven- 
erable Las Cases looked upon with pious 
wonder, brought us, in the mind’s eye, 
near the old discoverers; and a feeling that 
we should come suddenly upon their ships 
around some headland took deep hold upon 
our thoughts. All was there to please the 
imagination, and we dreamed ever in the 
same balmy, sleepy atmosphere where Juan 
Ponce de Leon would fain have tarried 
young. To live well in this climate one 
must obey great nature’s laws. So stout 
Juan and millions since have found. 

One of the islands of great interest that 
eame in view, stretching about the Carib- 
bean Sea, was Santa Cruz, famous for its 
resolute women of days gone by, who, while 
their husbands were away, successfully de- 
fended their homes against Christian in- 
vaders, and for that reason were called 
fierce savages. I would fain have brought 
away some of the earth of the island in 
memory of those brave women. Small as 
our ship was, we could have afforded room 
for a memento so consecrated; but the 
trades, hauling to the northward, headed 
the canoe off, and we had to forego the 
pleasure of landing. 

Pushing forward thence, Liberdade reached 
Porto Rico, and passing scenery worth the 
perils of voyages to see, she arrived, on 
the 12th of October, at Mayaguez, in the 
west of the island, where she cast anchor. 
Then we shook the kinks out of our legs by 
pleasant walks in the tropical shades. Time, 
five days trom Barbadoes; distance, 570 
miles. 

Photographers at Mayaguez, desiring a 
picture of the canoe with the crew on deck 
at the time when we felt inclined to rest on 
shore, put a negro on board to take the 
place of captain. The photographs found 


Perron thence through the Antilles 
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their way to Paris and Madrid journals, 
where it was remarked that the captain was 
a fine-looking fellow, but “awfully tanned”! 
The negro was rigged all ataunto for the 
occasion, and made a picture indicative of 
physical strength, not to be ashamed of; 
but it would have looked more like me if 
they had turned him back-to when it was 
taken. 

We enjoyed long carriage drives over rich 
estates at Mayaguez, and saw with pain 
that the atmosphere of the soldier hung over 
all, pervading the air like a_ pestilence. 
Musketed, sabered, and uniformed, hated by 
the residents and despised by themselves, 
we saw them doggedly march, counter- 
march, and wheel, knowing that their days 
in the New World were numbered; on our 
return to the canoe I wrote in her journal 
with profound conviction: “The sons of the 
colonies are too civil and Christianlike to be 
ruled always by sword and gun!” It re- 
quired no great prophet even then to foresee 
the event of 1898. 

On the 15th of October, after three days’ 
rest, we took fresh supplies to earry us on, 
then set sail from pleasant Mayaguez, and 
bore away for the old Bahama Channel, 
passing east of Hayti, thence along the north 
coast to the west extremity of the island; 
from there we took a departure from the 
headland of Cuba, and followed that coast as 
far as Cardinas, where we took a final de- 
parture from the islands, regretting that we 
could not sail round them all. 

There was no haphazard sailing. Daily 
observations for determining latitude and 
longitude were invariably made, unless the 
sun was obscured. The results of these astro- 
nomical observations were more reliable than 
one might suppose, from being taken on a 
tiltish canoe: for after a few days’ practise a 
very fair off-hand contact could be made, 
when the canoe rose on the erest of a wave, 
where manifestly the best results would be 
obtained. The observer's station was simply 
on top of the cabin, astride, like riding 
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horseback. Victor and I both became expert 
snap observers ” before the voyage ended. 

One night in the Bahama Channel, while 
booming along before stiff trades, I was 
¢alled in the first watch to come up quickly, 
for signs of a “norther” were in the sky. 
The phenomenon disturbed us, and we made 
all snug for a heavy gale of wind, when lo! 
as we came nearer it proved to be only the 
reflection of the white Bahama Banks that 
we saw on the sky, and no cause for uneasi- 
ness at all. 

Soon after this false alarm the faint glim- 
mer of Lobos Light was descried on the 
horizon. Three hours later we fetched in 
under the lee of the reef, or Cay, as it is 
called, and came to in one-and-a-half fathoms 
of water in good shelter. We beheld then 
overhead the phenomenon that awed us early 
in the night. The illuminating banks marked 
a visible reflection on the heavens, much the 
same as a field of ice would do. 

On the Cay is stored some thousands of 
gallons of rain water, in eisterns, at the 
base of the iron tower which carries the 
light. 

The keeper of the light, a hardy native of 
Nassau, when he discovered the new arrival 
at his “island,” hoisted the British Board 
of Trade flag on a pole in the center of his 
little world. He thought we were shipwrecked 
sailors, which indeed we were, but not in 
distress, as he supposed when he hoisted the 
flag, signifying assistance for distressed sea- 
men. On learning our story, however, he 
regarded us with grave suspicion, and re- 
fused water to Victor, who had already landed 
with buckets. Said he: * Tell the captain that 
he will have to bring his papers ashore and 
report.” The mate’s report could not be 
taken. Thus, in a moment, was transformed 
the friend in need to the governor of an 


island. This amused me, and I sent back * 


word to my veritable Sancho Panza that in 
many voyages to the islands my mates had 
attended to the customs reports: at which 
His Excellency chafed greatly, giving the 
gunnels of his trousers a fitful hitch now and 
then as he paced the beach, awaiting my 
compliance with the rules of the island. 
The Governor, I perceived, was suspicious 
of smugglers and wreckers, apparently un- 
derstanding their ways: if, indeed, even he 
were not a reformed smuggler or pirate him- 
self. However, to humor the punctiliousness 
of His Excellency, the Governor of the Is- 
land, I placed my papers in my hat, and 


leaping into the surf, waded ashore, where I 
was received as by a monarch. 

The document | presented was the orig- 
inal Passe Especial, the one with the big 
seal on it, written in Portuguese: had it 
been in Choctaw, the Governor would have 
read it with the same facility that he did 
this, which he stared at knowingly, and 
said: “All right; take all the water you 
want: it is free.” 

I lodged a careful report of the voyage 
with the Governor, and explained to His 
Excellency the whereabouts of the “Island 
of Rio,” as his Grace persistently called Rio 
de Janeiro, whence my papers dated. 

Conversing on the subject of islands, 
which was all the world to him, the Gov- 
ernor viewed with suspicion the absence 
of the word in my documents; this, in’ his 
mind, was a reprehensible omission; for 
surely New York, to which they referred, 
was on an island. I offered to swear to the 
truth of my clearance, “as far as known 
to me,” after the manner of cheap custom- 
house swearing in many parts of the world. 
“Not on the island,” quickly exclaimed the 
Governor, “for ‘thou shalt not disglory God’s 
name’ is written in the Bible.” 

In a very few minutes we got all the 
water we wanted, and some sea shells as 
well from the Governor's lady, who came 
with the rising sun, and brought with her a 
generous lapful of aurora shells, for which 
—to spoil the poem—I bartered cocoanuts 
and rusty, gnarly yams. 

The lady was on a visit to her lord and 
master, the monarch of all he surveyed, 
with their three children from Nassau. 
This small party and two assistant keepers 
of the light made up the total of their little 
world in the ocean. It was the smallest 
kingdom I had ever visited, peopled by 
happy human beings. The few blades of 
grass that had struggled into existence 
not enough to support a goat—the light- 
house, the sand, themselves, and a dog were 
all they had to look at on the island. Some 
small buildings and a flagstaff had once 
adorned the place; but, together with a 
coop of chickens—the only stock of the 
islanders except the dog—had been swept 
away by a hurricane a short time before. 

Two days from Lobos Reef brought us 
to Bimini Island. The wind in the mean 
time hauling from regular nor’east trades 
to the sou’west, promising a smooth pas- 
sage across the Gulf Stream, the Liberdade 
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headed for it direct, and was swept along 
by current and wind 220 miles the first 
day. This was great getting along for a 
small canoe. Going at a high rate of speed 
on the second night in the stream the canoe 
struck a spar, and went over it with a 
bound. Her false keel was shattered and 
loosened by the shock, but, finally shaking 
the crippled timber clear, she came on quite 
well without it. No other damage was done 
to our craft, although at times her ribs were 
threatened in the lively ocean river. In the 
middle of the current, where the sea was 
mountainous, 
but regular, 
she sailed 
with a wide, 
swinging mo- 
tionand fared 
well enough; 


but on near- é 
ing the edge [7 
of thestream | fie 


a confused ire 
sea was met, [| 
standing all 
on end, in : 
every which "777 
way, beyond bees} 
a sailor’s com- : 
prehension. 4 i 
The motionof F- me Ra 
the Liberdade | | a ¢ es. 
was then aa a 
neither poeti- Mar Ltgiens 
cal nor pleas- eke 
ant. Indeed, | 7s ae 
several un- Rh aN 
welcome visi- 
tors came 
tumbling 
aboard. One, 
furiously 
erashing 
down on the J 
canoe, made 

her timbers 

bend and 

creak. How- Pon 
ever, I could : 
remedy this 
danger by 
changing the 
course. ‘Seas 
like that can’t 
break this 
boat,” said 
























































Captain Slocum at Home Again. 


our young bo’s’n; “she’s built strong.” But 
another swept clean over the quarter, wet- 
ting the helmsman to the skin, and, most 
unkind of all, put out the fire and capsized 
the hash and stove into the bottom of the 
canoe. This accident left us with only a 
damper for breakfast. Matters mended, 
however, as the day advanced, and for 
supper we had a feast. Early in the after- 
noon Liberdade had land in sight, and had 
gotten into smooth water. This of itself 
was a feast, for the land lying before us 
was America, which we had sailed many 
thousands of 

miles to see. 

It was the 

country about 

Bull’s Bay, on 

the coast of 

South Caro- 

lina, and, 

night coming 

on, we could 

plainly see 

my Cape Roman 

“—* Light to the 

: north of us. 

a The wind fall- 

ing light, we 
} anchoredsoon 
f after dark 
about two 
milesfrom the 
shore, in four 
fathoms of 
water, the 
/ | eurrent being 
against us. It 


, was now 8 
i P. M., October 
ee ae 28, 1888, thir- 
; teen days 
of from May- 
: aguez. 
Rid The actual 
aan time of the 
ek ee 


Liberdade at 

hi.a. sea, and the 

‘ distances in 

nautical miles 

that she sailed 

on the various 

courses from 

Paranagua to 

Cape Roman, 

were approxi- 
mately; 








100 
Days. Miles. 
From Paranagua to SantoS.............s005 1 150 
Santos to Rio de Janeiro (towed by 
ee eee as % 200 
* Rio to Cape Frio. .........2-seeeee0s 2 70 
“Cape Frio to Carvellas, ............. 4 370 


*  Carvellas to Saint Paulo 3 270 





‘« Saint Paulo to Bahia....... % 40 
** Bahia to Pernambuco...... 5 390 
“* Pernambuco to Barbadoes,...... .. 19 2,150 
“ Barbadoes to Mayaguez ............ 5 570 
‘* Mayaguez to Cape Roman...........18 1,300 

5314 «45,510 


The Liberdade up to this point had made 
about 105 miles a day, average. We con- 
sidered that very fair work for the small 
vessel, and, the time being still propitious 
for an outing, it was decided to make no 
unreasonable haste to finish the sea journey. 
Our expenses were small; the cost of the 
canoe was less than a hundred dollars, 
outside the labor of building her; so the 
interest on the money was eating nobody’s 
head off. It was time that one should be 
up with energy for the main chance; but 
I had been striving many years, and where 
was the result of it all? This was the 
main chance; to build a ship at any time 
and make a voyage in God’s fair world 
should be sufficient reason for doing so. 
But we had already the joy of both and had 
still the pleasure of a considerable voyage 
ahead, 

Two days later the Liberdade worked up 
under the lee of the Roman Shoals and 
made harbor in South Santee, a small river 
to the north of Cape Roman, within range 
of the light. 

Next morning we weighed anchor and 
stood farther into the river, looking for in- 
habitants, that we might listen to voices 
other than our own. Our search was soon 
rewarded, for, coming round a point of 
woodland where a farmhouse stood on the 
river side, we landed, and had hardly done 
so when, as out of the earth, a thousand 
dogs sprang up, threatening to devour us 
all. Then a comely woman came out of 
the house. It was explained to the satisfac- 
tion of all, especially to a persistent cur 
by a vigorous whack on the head with a 
cudgel, that our visit was a friendly one. 
Then all was again peaceful and quiet, like 
a calm after a gale at sea. The good man 
was in the field close by, but soon came 
home accompanied by two stalwart sons, 
each “toting” a sack of corn. We found 


the Andersons—this was the family name— - 


isolated in every sense of the word, and as 
primitive as heart could wish. The charm- 
ing simplicity of these good people cap- 
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tivated my crew. We met others along the 
coast innocent of greed; but of all unselfish 
men Anderson, the elder, was the prince. 

Purchasing some truck from this good 
man, we found that change could not be 
made for the dollar which I tendered in 
payment. But I protested that I was more 
than content to let the few odd cents go, 
having received more garden stuff than I 
had seen offered for a dollar in any part of 
the world. The farmer, however, nothing 
content, offered me a ’coon skin or two; but 
these I did not want, and there being no 
other small change about the farm, the 
matter was dropped, I thought, for good. 
I had quite forgotten it, when later in the 
evening I was electrified by his offering to 
earry a letter for us to the post, some seven 
miles away, and “call it square.” The letter 
went, and in due time we got an answer. 

These good people could hardly under- 
stand how it was, as I explained, that the 
Brazilians had freed the slaves and had no 
war, Mr. Anderson often exclaiming; “ Well, 
well, I d’clar! Freed the niggers, and had 
no wah! Mister,” said he, turning to me 
after a pause, ‘Mister, I’ve know’d the 
South were foolish! They had a wah, and 
they freed the niggers, too. Oh, yes, 
mister, | was thar! Over beyond the oaks 
was my house. Yes, I fought, too, and 
fought hard; but it war n’t no use.” 

Like many another hard fighter, Ander- 
son was a pious man, living in a state of re- 
signation to be envied. His years of ex- 
perience on the new island farm had been 
hard and trying in the extreme. My own 
misfortunes passed into shade as the harder 
luck of the Andersons came up before me; 
the resolution which I had made to buy a 
farm when I got home was now shaken, and 
finally it dissolved into doubts of the wisdom 
of such a course. On this farm they had first 
“started in to raise pork,” but found that it 
“ did n’t pay, forthe pigs got wild and had to 
be gathered with the dogs” ; by the time they 
were “ gathered and then toted,” salt would 
hardly cure them, and “they most generally 
tainted.” The enterprise was therefore aban- 
doned for that of tilling the soil, and a crop 
was put in; but “the few pigs that thedogs 
had not gathered came in at night and 
rooted all the taters.” It then appeared that 
a fence should be built. “Accordingly,” 
said he, “the boys and I made one which 
kept out the stock; but, sir, the rats could 
get in! They took every tater out of the 
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ground. From all that I put in, and my 
principal planting was thar, I did n’t see a 
sprout.” How it happened that the rats had 
left the crop the year before for their rela- 
tions the pigs, seemed most on the farmer's 
mind. Nevertheless, “there was corn in 
Egypt yet”; and at the family circle about 
the board that night, a smile of hope played 
on the good farmer’s face, as in deep sincerity 
he asked that 
_for what they 
had they 
might be truly 
thankful. We 
learned a les- 
son of pa- 
tience from 
this family, 
and were glad 
that the wind 
had carried us 
to their shore. 

Said the 
farmer, “ And 
you came 
from Brazil in 
that boat! 
Wife, she 
won't go to 
Georgetown 
in the batto 
that I built be- 
cause it rares. 
And they 
freed the nig- 
gers and had 
no wah! 
Well! well! I 
d’elar !” 

Better folks 
we may never 
see than the 
farmers of 
South Santee. 
Bidding them 
good-by, the 
next morning 
at early dawn we sailed before a light land 
wind, which soon petered out. 

The SS. Planter then coming along, took 
us in tow for Georgetown, whither it was 
bound. We had not the pleasure, however, 
of visiting the beloved old city; for having 
some half dozen cocoanuts on board, the 
remainder of our small stores of the'voyage, 
a vigilant officer stopped us at the quarantine 
ground, fruit not being admitted into South 





‘*Moored her for the winter, furled her sails, and coiled up the ropes.” 


IOI 


Carolina until after the first of November. 
Although it was now late in the afternoon of 
the first, we had toride quarantine that night, 
with a promise of pratique next morning. 
But there was no steamer going up the 
river the next day. The Planter coming 
down, though, supplied us with some provi- 
sions, such as were not procurable at the 
Santee farm. Then, putting to sea, Liberdade 
beat slowly 
against wind 
and current. 
We began 
. now to experi- 
ence, as might 
be expected, 
autumn gales 
of consider- 
able violence, 
the heaviest 
of which over- 
taking Liber- 
dade off Fry- 
ing-pan 


Shoal, drove 
her back to 


leeward of 
Cape Fear for 
shelter. South 
Port and Wil- 
mington be- 
ing near, we 
determined to 
visit both 


places. Two 
weeksat these 
ports re- 


freshed usand 
made all will- 
ing for sea 
again. Sail- 
ing _ thence 
through Corn- 
cake Inlet we 
cut off Cape 
Fear and the 
Frying-pan 
Shoals, having in mind the smooth waters of 
the sounds along the Carolina coast, which 
we decided on getting into as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

It was our good fortune to fall in with an 
old and able pilot at Corneake, one Captain 
Bloodgood, who led the way through the 
channel in his schooner, the Packet, a Caro- 
lina pitch and cotton droger of forty tons 
register, manned solely by the captain and 
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his two sons, one twelve, the other ten years 
old. I became interested in the crew. Blood- 
good gave the order when the tide served 
to put to sea. “Come, children,” said he, 
“let ’s try it.” Then we all tried it together, 
the Packet leading the way. The shaky west 
wind that now filled the sails of the Liberdade 
and her consort, as they coasted along with 
the breakers close aboard, flew suddenly 
round to nor’east and began to pipe. 

The gale increasing rapidly we bore up 
for New River Inlet, close under lee ; witha 
treacherous bar lying in front, which would 
require care, the channel being crooked and 
shallow. But the harbor inside being smooth, 
I decided promptly and squared away ; the 
canoe came sweeping in over the rollers ina 
delightfully thrilling manner. Victor stood 
at the bow with a pole to breast her back 
again if a ecomber should throw her out of 
the channel; but she held her course as true 
as an arrow. 

I remember now, but should not speak 
of it maybe, that on bursting into port out 
of a gale upon just one great comber, some 
one spoke of a splendid nerve, and that was 
talking to the man at the helm, which is un- 
permissible on ship board. The harbor in- 
side the bar of New River was good, and 
there was fish and game in abundance. 

Moored snug in the inlet, it was pleasant 
to listen to the roar of the breakers on the 
bar; but not so cheerful was the thought of 
facing the high waves seaward, for we had 
had enough of that and were well enough 
satisfied; therefore, a course through a ditch 
that led from New River to Bogue Sound 
suggested itself: once in Bogue Sound, we 
could sail inland the rest of the voyage 
without obstruction of any kind. The pre- 
vailing northeast gale had raised the water 
in the west end of the sound so as to fill 
all the creeks and ditches to overflowing. 
Hesitating no longer, I headed Liberdade for 
the marshes on a high tide. 

The “Coast Pilot,” in speaking of the 
ditch, says, “there is never more than a foot 
of water in it;” and that “that much is 
rarely” found. The “Coast Pilot” didn’t 
know what might happen when it said that. 
The Liberdade, drawing two feet and four 
inches, successfully essayed the channel, 
showing that good luck will follow perse- 
verance. 

However, the maze of sloughs and creeks 
in the strange meadow seemed to lead in 
every direction but the right one, and I 
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was getting lost, when I hailed a hunter 
nearby, who guided me in the right direc- 
tion. The most astonished man in North 
Carolina was this same hunter. When asked 
if he knew the ditch that led where I wished 
to go, he said: 

“Why, stranger, my gran’ther digged 
that ditch.” I jumped at the thought of 
what a pilot this man would be. 

“Well, stranger, if any one kin take y’ 
thro’ that ditch, why, I kin;” adding thought- 
fully, however: “I have not hearn tell befo’ 
of a vessel from Brazil sailing these parts; 
but then you mout get through and again 
you moutent.” 

Rush-swamps and cornfields we left to 
port and starboard, and wound in among 
brakes that crackled along the sides of the 
‘anoe as she swept through the acres. When 
the canoe arrived at a point well on the 
crooked channel my pilot threw up his hat, 
and shouted, with all his might, “ Yer trouble 
is over: swan to gosh if it ain't! And ye 
came all the way from Brazil, and come 
thro’ gran’ther’s ditch! Well, I d’clar!” 

And so it was; Liberdade rode now on the 
waters of the sound. Before sundown the 
crew of the Liberdade sat before a pot-pie, 
the like of which they had not tasted on the 
whole voyage, of fowl laid about by the pilot’s 
gun while sailing through the meadows and 
marshes. The pilot himself, returning while 
the pot-pie was steaming hot, declared it 
“ahead of ’coon.” 

Two days later we arrived at Beaufort. 
From Beaufort to Norfolk, and thence to 
Washington, was pleasant inland sailing, 
with fair winds and smooth sea. Christmas 
was spent on the Chesapeake—a fine day it 
was, with not a whitecap on the bay. Ducks, 
swimming ahead of the canoe, as she moved 
quickly along, were loath to take wing in 
so light a breeze; but flapping away, half 
paddling, half flying, as we came toward 
them, they managed to keep a long gun- 
shot off. But having laid in at the last port 
a turkey of no mean proportions, which we 
made shift to roast aboard, we could look 
at a duck without wishing it destruction. 
With this turkey and a bountiful plum duff, 
we made out a dinner even on the Liber- 
dade. 

On the 27th of December, 1888, a south 
wind bore our eanoe into the harbor at 
Washington, D. C., where we moored her 
for the winter, furled her sails, and coiled 
up the ropes, after a voyage of joys and 
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sorrows, crowned with pleasure, however, 
which lessened the pain of past regrets. We 
had learned to love the little craft as well 
as anything can be loved that is made by 
hands. 

My wife, brave enough to face the worst, 
as women are sometimes known to do at 
sea and on land, enjoyed not only the best of 
health, but had gained a richer complexion. 

Victor, at the end of the voyage, found 
that he had grown an inch and had not 
been frightened out of his boots. 

Little Garfield—well, he had grown some, 
too, and continued to be a pretty good boy, 
and had managed to hold his grip through 
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many ups and downs. He stood by the bow 
line to make Liberdade fast quickly when she 
came to the pier at the end of the voyage. 

And I, last, as it should be, lost a few 
pounds weight, but, like the rest, landed in 
perfect health. Taking it altogether, only 
pleasant recollections of the voyage remained 
with us who made it. 

With all its vicissitudes, I still loved a life 
on the broad, free ocean, never regretting 
the choice of my profession. 

However, the time had come to debark 
from the Liberdade, breasted to the pier, 
where I leave her for a time, for my people 
are landed safely in port. 


(The End.) 
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THE STORY OF THE YALE STROKE 
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Captain Yale Crew. 1887 


skiff knows that he can go faster for 

a long distance with a long stroke 
than with a short one; and, if the seat would 
slide back and forth each stroke could be 
correspondingly lengthened and so made 
more effectual. Likewise, within reasonable 
limits, a long oar is a better help toward the 


A sit who has tried to row a 


same end than a short one. Yet at one time 
even such self-evident facts were vigorously 
disputed. 

At Yale there has been handed down 
from one captain to the next a book in which 
each has carefully noted all sorts of particu- 
lars about his own crew since 1882. All the 
speed trials—and they have all been made 
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on the same course in New Haven—have 
thus been preserved for reference. Now, 
strangely enough, the fastest time in these 
twenty years was made by the crew which 
rowed the shortest:stroke. There is no doubt 
about the time and the distance. That crew 








Freshmen. 


Fig. I. SYRACUSE, 1902. 
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actions that they had nothing to think about 
but to gettheir short broad blades synchron- 
ously into the water about fifty times a 
minute. They made marvelous records just 
because they fulfilled the requisites of the 
axiom. 


"Varsity. 


Illustrating in the Freshmen an Irregular Finish and in the ’Varsity a Pull With Bent Arms, Technically ‘‘ Pulling With the 
Arms”’ Before Body and Leg Work Are Finished. 


was beaten, however (by only three seconds), 
and their system was thus fortunately dis- 
credited. But their history makes an inter- 
esting tale, and serves to illustrate the only 
rule governing success. It might properly be 
called an axiom, and is briefly this: To ob- 


It is now universally conceded that a long 
stroke is better than a short one, and an 
accompanying movement of the body on a 
sliding seat is of great assistance by making 
the stroke still longer. To attain this max- 
imum of advantage by this combination, it 








Fig. II. YALE, 1902. 


At the Middle of the Stroke. The Slides Are ‘‘ Kicked Out’’ and Not Under the Shoulders. The Catch Has Been Weak and 
Splashing. ; 


tain speed the power must be applied to 
every oar at the same instant, at the same 
part of the stroke, and for the same length 
of time. One man cannot pull hard at the 
beginning, another in the middle, and an- 
other at the end; nor can one pull hard and 


a — 





is evident that the motions of the seat and 
the shoulders should begin and end at the 
same time. The man who moves first his 
slide and then his shoulders, or vice versa, 
will have to perform these motions in a 
great hurry to make his oar blade keep up 





An Excellent Position for the ‘‘ Catch.” 


short on the surface and another equally 
hard but longer by dipping deep. This par- 
ticular crew were all veterans and of unusual 
strength. They had gone through a long 
apprenticeship, and had every detail of 
watermanship so turned into subconscious 


with the next, who does them together and 
so more deliberately. It is like the flattened 
wheel and the round one. The former goes 
by fits and starts, and the latter smoothly. 
The same may be said about the recovery 
for the next tug. The shoulders and slide 
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must move and stop together. But the doing 
of two things at once is more difficult than 
either separately, and so the novice must 
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tenance, for an appreciable length of time 
while the oar is taken from the water, of a 
position of strain on the abdominal muscles, 





Fig. IV. YALE, roo2. 
Showing Irregularities in the Middle of the Recovery in Arm and Body Work. 


start with first learning either the slide or 
the swing. Whichever course he follows it is 
plain that the arms must be straight and 
the shoulders squared and firm. The back is 


wrote — 


and a consequent difficulty in breathing. 
Hence, begin with the push that moves the 
slide and then, as this is learned, add just a 
barely perceptible body swing, and gradu- 





Fig. V. GEORGETOWN, 1902. 
Showing the Position at Full Reach, With Too Much Relaxation and a Too Shallow Dip of the Blades. 


stronger than the arms, and there must be 
no yield from slack muscles or crooked 
joints, and no give in the bent shoulders and 
hollowed chest. As a matter of common ex- 





Fig. VI. PENNSYLVANIA FOUR, 1902. 


ally lengthen it till it extends from 15° to 
20° forward of the perpendicular to about 
15° aft. 

Right here is where the first of the inter- 


0 ao I 


Illustratirg Their Usual Hard Finish—Hard in Every Sense of the Word. 
J 


perience with the average man, it can be 
safely stated that it is easier to push back on 
a straight slide with body held perpendicu- 
larly than to swing through the same dis- 
tance without the slide. The swing involves 
a lift over backward with the final main- 


minable arguments between the experts be- 
gins. Most of them are advocates of a very 
long swing, and this seems to have been the 
rock on which the Yale crew at Henley 
went to pieces—this and a few others. With 
a slide of fifteen to eighteen inches it takes 
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a considerably greater amount of strength 
and breathing strain, to say nothing of skill 
and training, to make eight men go through 
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the same remarks are applicable to the long 
swing with a short slide. It is easier to 
learn but a greater tax on breathing than 








Fig. VII. GEORGETOWN, 1902. 





Illustrating the Lack of Uniformity in the Middle of the Recovery, Sure to Occur Unless There Is an Initial Quick Outshoot of 
the Hands. 


properly and together with an extensive 
double motion than a single one like a 
straight slide. And the difficulties increase 
with the addition of the swing, and con- 
sequently are more or less proportionate to 
its length. The long swing is plainly a 





oo — 


the simple long slide, and in theory, at 
least, it should not be able to compete with 
the double long combination. 

The proper recovery is an even more dif- 
ficult proposition for the novice. As in the 
swing, the shoulders must start and stop 


———— ~+—_—-—- - SAT — 





é : = saat Sa ett Mie RI aN 
Fig. VIII. COLUMBIA, 1902. 
Close to the End of the Recovery. Arms Straight, Shoulders, Slide, and Feet in Nearly the Proper Relative Position. 


goal which should be striven for, but a 
green crew can seldom attain it. The supple 
man in his eagerness and excitement will 
overdo things; the weak armed will cut his 
work short, and the strong armed will yank 
atthe finish. In other words, they will break 


with the slide, and, whatever is c!aimed for 
any particular system, in practise the good 
crew will always be found to fulfill this re- 
quisite. QOne’s natural impulse is to hold 
back from the full reach until the slide aft 
is finished, and then drop over and stretch 





Fig. IX. YALE, 1888. 
At the Beginning of the Stroke. A Comparatively Short Reach, With the Shoulders in the Best Position for a Hard Catch. 


irregularly at their weakest points and so 
violate that one and only axiom on which 
speed depends. If, however, the crew have 
all approximately equal strength and skill 
and self-control, the very long body swing 
can be made extremely effective. Almost 


out. This, of course, brings the momentum 
of eight heavy bodies against the forward 
motion of a very light boat without any 
counteracting force on the oars, and the re- 
sult is a “hang” somewhere with a stop 
between strokes—the same old story of the 
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flattened and the round wheel. This part 
of the stroke is learned most quickly and 
easily, like the pull, and serves to point the 
wisdom of at least beginning to learn to 
row with the short swing. 

In starting the recovery the hands must 
be shot away from the body and clear of 
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guished parts and the chance to breathe 
and get ready during the recovery for an- 
other “all together” effort. Every one can 
tell just where he is to put his power on— 
right at the start and hard—and there the 
body is in the position to use its muscles to 
the utmost mechanical advantage. There 
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Fig. X. CORNELL, 1902. 


At the Beginning of the Recovery. The Bodies in a Good Position, While the Hands Are Shot Away. The Smooth Water 
Shows the Excellence of the Finish, 


the legs. It is enough to concentrate the 
mind on two synchronous motions without 
adding a third in the arms, with the extra 
possibility of hitting the knees as they rise 
in bending to draw the slide back. A few 
crabs are quite instructive at this stage, and 
serve weil to emphasize the necessity of 


should be no doubling up and over-reach- 
ing, or the hard catch will inevitably be- 
come a drag and the crew show lack of life. 
It is admittedly a little difficult to learn to 
get the hands away quickly, but the motion 
is feasible and takes place at a clearly de- 
fined instant, and so can be done by all 





Fig. XI. YALE, 1802. 
Taken Early in the Season. This Illustrates the Position at the End of the Stroke. No. 8 Was Considered the Best Oar. 


having the hands where.they can have un- 
obstructed control of the oar. The body 
thus must be held rigid until the arms are 
straight, then follow with the shoulders and 
the slide. Jerks and stops at any point 
are, of course, inadmissible, and to avoid 


simultaneously. The effort is compensated 
for in the extra breathing space of the slow 
slide. If that last precept is only followed 
it will atone for numberless faults. 

The adaptability of a plan like this must 
be experienced in all the different phases of 





Fig. XII. WISCONSIN, 1902. 
At the Full Reach, but With Oars so High Above the Water as to Favor ‘‘ Dipping.’”” The Reach and Unison Are Good. 


them the quick outshoot of the hands must 
be followed by an initial quick start of the 
shoulders and slide, to be succeeded by a 
speed which steadily and evenly decreases 
to the vanishing point at the full reach. 
The advantages are the clearly distin- 


which it is capable to be appreciated. The 
82 Yale crew, with its very short stroke, 
worked into that from a foundation prac- 
tically such as I have described. The ma- 
jority of the members were originally drilled 
in a long stroke with a slow recovery. Then, 
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reasoning from the false premise of more 
strokes, more speed, and seeing that the 
leverage in long oars was a mechanical in- 
compatibility with their ideas, they short- 
ened the oars and broadened the blades, 
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In watching Mr. Lehman’s efforts with 
the Harvard erew—I1 was somewhat at a 
distance, to be sure, and so cannot speak 
with great authority—this attempt at mak- 
ing “length” seemed to be the chief cause 





Fig. XIII. HARVARD, 1902. 


At the Full Reach. 


The first year this stroke was tried the fun- 
damental habits of synchronism, inculeated 
by long previous training, heidi over, and, 
barring accidents, would have succeeded 
according to the time records. But the next 
year, with their attention concentrated on 
making so many dabs a minute—on quan- 


Showing ‘‘ Over-Reaching,’’ With Oars Too Much Beveled. 


of the crew’s failures, and I feel more sure 
of it because of the results which followed 
the Yale experience abroad. The English- 
men, admittedly, have a very long stroke— 
and row it well, judged from what we have 
suffered; but excellence in it takes time 


and good muscles, and, most of all, skill 
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Fig. XIV. YALE, 1902. 


At the Full Reach. 


tity instead of quality, so to speak —they 
tailed a procession. 

I think it is evident, with all the other 
motions, how hard to attain is the very long 
swing. To demonstrate it, sit on the floor 
and lean well back, and note how much 
more diificult it is to breathe than in the 


Showing ‘‘ Over-Reaching ”’ and a Short *‘ Lap”’ in the Foam Under No. 7’s Blade. 


first in other details. One cannot readily, 
when badly doubled up at the full reach, 
put as much strength oi: the beginning of 
the stroke as on the middle, with the body 
upright, or a little back of it. Then, it is 
difficult, in such a position, to get the blades 
into the water together. a sine qua non in 





Fig. XV. PENNSYLVANIA, 1902. 
At the Catch. Showing a Weak, Splashing ‘‘ Pull In.” 


upright position. But it manifestly makes 
a longer stroke, and so will give more speed 
if the strength is great and the recovery 
ean be mastered, so that all the men can 
come back evenly and be ready together 
for the next stroke. 


good rowing. The far swing back obstructs 
breathing by the abdominal strain, and this 
governs the steadiness of everything else. 
There follow “slumping down,” settling into 
any old shape,-provided only the belly can 
be relaxed enough to obtain a little ease, a 
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tumble aft, a drop over, and the final weak, 
irregular catch. 

At the beginning of the recovery the 
quick outshoot of the hands is very neces- 
sary for the novice, as primarily it decreases 
the number of synchronous motions, always 
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faults in the heavy parts of the recovery 
which may easily prove fatal. In spite of all 
this no well-drilled crew m actual practise, 
at any rate, ever continues very long to 
really shoot out its hands at the beginning 
of the recovery. The hands, shoulders, and 





Fig. XVI. 
At the Beginning of the Recovery. 


hard to do, and helps him to avoid hitting 
the water with the back of the blade as he 
comes up for a fresh tug. There is not so 
much room for the hands in close to the body 
over the thighs as there is out over the knees 


YALE, 1902. 


Showing Irregularities in the Speed of Straightening the Arms. 


slide, in the order mentioned, are all graded 
in together, and all start, continue, and stop 
exactly together, and thus fulfill the mathe- 
matically perfect ideal of the accomplish- 
ment of three separate motions in the same 





Fig. XVII. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 1902. 


Showing the Extreme Backward Swing and a “‘ Pull Out”’ at the Finish. 


or shins. Then, and this is very important, 
eight men can very soon learn to do this 
motion exactly together. As soon as the 
stroke is ended every one knows precisely 
what is to follow. and by the sound of those 
behind and the sight of those in front the 


direction synchronously, with more delibera- 
tion, and so with more care and breathing 
space, than would be possible if the same 
motions were performed singly in succession. 

Starting the slide at the beginning of the 
recovery quickly, and gradually decreasing 





Fig. XVIII. PENNSYLVANIA, 1902. 
Showing a Proper Depth at the Middle of the Stroke, and No. 8 ‘‘ Pulling With.His Arms” Bent. 


termination of the stroke is plain, and the 
next motion can-.be begun and carried out 
in unison. If the body is nearly upright 
it iseasier still. When coaching on the initial 
speed of the hand and arm motion is neg- 
lected or postponed till late, there are always 


its speed until it barely moves at the last, is 
a point equally important to teach the tyro. 
Even if there were no other reason for it, he 
must have time to think and get every 
muscle taut and ready to act with all the 
other men. And, if hurried just before tak- 
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ing the water, he may make any one of a 
dozen errors. Furthermore, the beginning 
and end of a stroke are the two parts which 
above all are perfectly clearly defined, and 
by insisting on a quick arm motion eight 
men can thus be easily drilled into a set of 
actions which will at least not retard the 
boat’s further progress. It can truly be said 
that it is more natural after a hard effort to 
start slowly and end quickly. The dragging 
up by the toes of eight bodies then gives a 


Fu". 
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meant a crew which could beat anything in 
sight. 

The surest, though not the only way to 
avoid a quick recovery is to start it fast 
and end it slowly. It can be made slow 
throughout, or comparatively slow, and of 
approximately equal speed at each end, and 
eventually this is what actually occurs in 
most instances. 

“Bob” Cook originally learned in Eng- 
land what is briefly outlined above, and 


Fig. XIX. YALE, 1902. 
Showing the Finish of a Very Long Swing, With ‘‘ Slumping Down.” 


forward lift to the boat when it tends to go 
slowest—i. e., when the oars are out of water, 
and when the oars have been out longest 
an increase of momentum sounds desirable. 
So it is, and if the crew can get their blades 
into the water and the power on quickly 
enough and together, it will certainly give 
the greatest speed. But I have never seen 
but one erew—Harvard, “85—which could 
come anywhere near this ideal. 

A very high grade of skill and strength is 
needed for such perfection. More often the 


presumably it was the result of years of 
evolution. Atall events, after several similar 
trips and experiences by other crews and 
coaches, the present strokes of all (with the 
possible exceptions of Pennsylvania and 
Harvard) seem to differ only in detail, and 
this largely as the result of the way the dif- 
ferent chief parts are learned and applied. 
For a couple of years at the outset Mr. 
Cook drilled his principles into us, so that 
they became almost a second nature. Then, 
for a long time I, with several others, ham- 





Fig. XX. PENNSYLVANIA, 1902. 


Showing Some ‘‘ Over-Reaching’’ and ‘‘ Doubling Up” Before the Catch, With Marked Irregularity in the Position of the 
Blades. 


attempt at this sort of thing degenerates 
into the appearance and effect of a very 
short stroke. There is no opportunity to 
watch “the time” and breathe, and the men 
tire, involuntarily shorten up, and relax; 
hence the justice of the popular and gen- 
erally the expert estimation of the crew 
which “rushes its slide.” I say generally, 
because I have tried to show that this very 
thing, if looked at alone, ray, arid has, 


mered the same principles into the younger 
men. He always took our rough product 
in the final two or three weeks of the crew’s 
existence and rounded off the angles, so to 
speak. He was certainly a masterhand in 
detecting and changing some peculiarity, 
often teaching exactly the opposite to what 
had been originally learned, and with won- 
derful results. His contradictions could not 
efface the rudimentary and necessary habits 
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of months of work, but they could modify 
these habits into most beneficial changes. 
To the student of methods of rowing this 
was of inestimable value, but to be clearly 
understood there was need of more than a 
brief written record. One must have rowed 
with and coached a whole lot of men. The 
inexperienced often kicked strenuously at 
the final changes, or else they remembered 
them to the exclusion of more important 
things, and when their turn came as alumni 
would make hot arguments for what seemed 
the cause of their success. Our 90 crew, 
for instance, in spite of all we younger in- 
structors could do, and we thought we knew 
a good deal, seemed unable to finish to- 


PEL 


is only one of many similar ways in which 
a poor crew was transformed into a good 
one. As the older men gave gradually less 
time to the work, the surest ways of attain- 
ing the same wished-for end were not 
always followed. Finally Mr. Cook, after 
many years of absence, attempted to take 
up the preliminary coaching again, and 
though aiming at the same general result 
with the apparently simple change of mak- 
ing the stroke a little longer, most of the 
coaching I heard seemed to be about that— 
the length—and not about the rudimentary 
principles he used to begin with. He had 
not forgotten them, but their importance 
had dimmed, or details were overlooked in 
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Fig. XXI. HARVARD, 1902. 


Showing the Shoulders After the Feet—An Impossible Position for a Hard Catch. 


gether. They rolled their boat and caught 
the water in a most helter skelter fashion. 
Altogether they were a very discouraging 
proposition. Mr. Cook took hold of them 
about three weeks before the race, and in a 
few days they were beating nearly all the 
previous records. It was accomplished by 
ordering the men to give up almost all body 
swing and to cut their oars out of the water 
without bringing the handles in to the body; 
in other words, to attempt to take the whole 


trying to improve what should first have 
been made good. 

No crew can or should be exactly the 
same in every particular from one year to 
the next. In the colleges there must be a 
variation in membershiv, and so in experi- 
ence, and the swing may have to be short- 
ened or perhaps can be lengthened, or the 
recovery slowed or quickened, and so on, 
all through the list. The 97 and ’98 Yale 
crews, which Mr. Cook coached entirely, 





At the Finish of the Stroke. 


stroke with the slide alone. The result was 
a very hard and even dip for a rather short 
distance and a very slow recovery. But the 
rolling stopped, and the “time” and steadi- 
ness of the boat’s motion forward were per- 
fect. The third generation of coaches, those 
who went through this sort of thing, nat- 
urally picked on the most striking points in 
their experience, and this shortened up work 
just mentioned caused heaps of trouble, and 


Showing a Comparatively Short Swing and Perfect Unison. 


were fairly good and nearly up to the aver- 
age, but they were forced to “bite off a 
little more than they could chew,” as was 
Harvard’s fate under Mr. Lehman. Their 
opponents, however, had the advantage of 
coaching more suited to their caliber. Cor- 
nell rowed almost exactly as Yale had, or 
had attempted to, six or eight years prev- 
iously. 

In explaining how the lengthening of the 
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stroke in these ’97 and 98 Yale crews could 
eause their failure, the details of the result 
of so apparently simple an innovation serve 
admirably to illustrate what is meant by a 
style suitable for a green crew. One of the 
hardest things to learn is to get an oar into 
the water without any back pressure, or any 
loss by “clipping.” 

In a stationary boat it is plain enough 
that, to obtain all the mechanical results 
possible, the blade should go in at right 
angles to the water’s surface and be fully 


fe 
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energies are devoted to managing a very 
long reach, as in the ’97 and ’98 and 1902 
Yale crews, and the Harvard 1902 crew, the 
result is so much the worse. But most men 
can grasp the idea, especially if they have 
no swing and only a slide to manage at the 
same time, of scooping up the water as they 
put their strength into the heave. There is 
no simultaneous lifting up with the shoul- 
ders. With a perpendicular, or nearly per- 
pendicular, back, the planes traversed by 
the blade and the arms are about parallel, 
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Fig. XXIII. YALE, 1888. 
Showing, by Comparison With Figures 11, 22, 24, and 25, the Proper Extent of the ‘‘ Swing.” 


At the Full Reach. 


buried before the power is applied. This is 
the ideal, and it is equally plain that while 
the boat is in motion it can only be approxi- 
mated. If the blade is beveled as it ap- 
proaches the water, if it is used to hook or 
scoop it up as one takes up ice cream with 
a spoon, some power is wasted in lifting the 
boat up and not sending it ahead. If an at- 
tempt is made to insert it as when every- 
thing is at rest, back pressure and “crabs” 
will follow. So it has to be gradually buried 
by a pull in, or “elip” in, which means that 
the eight moving bodies have to be brought 
to a standstill and started the other way 
before the oar blade offers any resistance. 


and the motions are reduced to the simplest 
possible form. As greater proficiency and eon- 
fidence are attained the “scoop” decreases, 
and the catch becomes more nearly a “pull 
in,” and may approach nearly to a clip. So 
a slight bevel is probably always safer. 

I have seen one or two crews which 
seemed to be able to get their maximum of 
power all together in the middle of the 
stroke (never a Yale crew), but they are 
very exceptional; and with a yearly varia- 
tion in membership, the system which ad- 
vocates this or any equivalent principle will 
inevitably go down before the one which 
teaches that the full power must be applied 








Fig. XXIV. CORNELL, 190z. 
At the Full Reach. Showing Excellent Rowing. 


The momentum of the crew is opposed to 
the momentum of the lighter boat with a 
very marked stop between strokes. It takes 
a very skilled man, with highly developed 
“muscular sense,” to obain the best mean 
between these two extremes. Some men, 
and in my own experience these are apt to 
be the most powerful, never can learn to 
bury their blades and put their power on 
at the same instant of time; and if all their 


immediately and as soon as the blade touches 
the water. The shoulders must start; the 
blade must be buried; and the whole 
strength must be put on all at the same 
time. And then there can be no let up, 
no easing off for a quiet, smooth finish, 
though this is a less fatal error than a similar 
catch. Then the sluggard makes a dead 
weight for the willing horse to start, and it 
doesn’t take long for both to be dead. It 
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isn’t so bad when the forward impetus is 
well under way. But given one crew which 
“lets up” in its pull and another equally 
good which keeps it on, and the end is plain. 
Furthermore, it is easier to learn that the 
oar must be kept buried and with the same 
pressure against it until stopped by the 
body than it is to ease off and take it out at 
some indefinite point. As it reaches the body 
the hands are dropped and the wrists turned 
simultaneously. Unlike the catch with its 
“pull in,” there must be no “pulling out” 
or beveling and sliding out. To keep up a 
pressure equal to the hard and firm begin- 
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Fig. XXV. CORNELL EIGHT, 1902. 
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to prolong the body swing and practically 
‘forget the arms, but there are too many dis- 
advantages connected with an extreme swing 
to make this pay. In the first place it takes 
veterans and well-seasoned muscles. And 
that chiefly was what Mr. Cook overlooked 
in the ’97 and ‘98 Yale crews. 

Of course as long as the blade is in the 
water it should be doing work. If it grad- 
ually rides out, if there is an indefinite place 
in the pull where it begins to come to the 
surface and another where only its lower 
edge is in use, everything is too vague. And 
after the catch, in a crew which “plays out.” 


Showing Almost a Perfect Finish, With the Bodies Straight and Only a Little Past fhe Perpendicular. 


ning, the body must be rigid at the definite 
angle past the perpendicular already deter- 
mined; the arms, previously straight, must 
bend as the body and slide stop, so that the 
hands keep at the same level, but travel 
with increasing speed and then drop in- 
stantaneously to lift the blade free from all 
obstruction. The two obvious objections in 
this are the comparative weakness of the 
arms and the jar and sudden settling of the 





Fig. XXVI. 


a weak finish is the most serious fault. 
Hence the plain problem of blades buried 
to the very end must be solved at the outset, 
even if the swing has to be kept short. It 
can be accomplished with a quick turn of 
the wrist and a motion between a “pull 
out” and a “lift out,” and yet avoid the 
very evident objection, referred to pre- 
viously, of a jar and settling of the boat 
from the sudden reception simultaneously 


In Position for a Racing Start. 


boat from the simultaneous lifting of the 
eight oars. 

As regards the arms, those which are 
least strong will sooner or later leave the 
more fit to finish the stroke, and the quitters 
make it just so much the more ineffective. 
The simplest and surest way of remedying 
this difficulty is to eut off the major part of 
the arm work, as was done with Yale in ’90. 
Another scheme for doing the same thing is 


on the outriggers of the eight oars. But to 
start with the notion—and that invariably 
means to continue it—of pulling out or 
slacking up to escape the jar, is the height 
of folly. 

How useful this last part of the stroke 
can be made is shown by the Pennsylvania 
men who, ever since I can remember, have 
seemed to make this the most emphatic. 
Like any other peculiarity or extreme vari- 
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ation from the standard long stroke, it may 
do now and then, and the more continu- 
ously a particular set of men practise it the 
better they travel. But it cannot survive 
the meeting of all comers for any consider- 
able length of time. 

In the last June races Yale and Pennsyl- 
vania were the most noticeable for their 
very long swing, while Cornell especially, 
and the others less perfectly, used a much 
more moderate one. 

The “pull out” of at least some of the 
Pennsylvanians was what mostly caused 
their undoing; this and the extra fatigue 
in the abdominal strain (see Fig. 17). There 
were as many or more changes, as com- 
pared to the previous year, in the personnel 
of the Cornellians, to say nothing of the 
other crews next in order at the finish, yet 
they accomplished their object more sat- 
isfactorily. The Pennsylvania method is 
either more difficult for eight men to prop- 
erly acquire, or else it is inferior to that 
of Cornell. However it is regarded, its aver- 
age of success does not warrant its imita- 
tion. 

Mr. Cook, originally learning from the 
Englishmen, long ago worked out a method 
shown at its best in our ’88 crew, and dupli- 
cated never better than in 1902 by Cornell. 
Whether the latter learned from the for- 
mer is beside the question. In the early 
days Cornell rowed in a pronounced “git 
thar” style, very different from the present. 
The pertinent fact is that the types repre- 
sented by the two colleges, the one in 88 
and the other in ’02, are as alike as two 
peas, and these types have succeeded more 
often than any others. It involves a long 
slide, with only a moderate or slight swing, 
a hard catch, a hard pull, and a hard, firm 
finish; then a slow, or, in the early practise, 
even a very slow recovery. Wisconsin ap- 
parently tried to do the same, but was sec- 
ond because of a bad “clip” or pull in the 
air before taking hold of the water. After 
the first half of their stroke there did not 
seem to be much left in the work; but it 
emphasizes so much the more the value of a 
hard effort all together at the very beginning 
with the body not badly doubled up, and so 
in the best position to make every ounce of 
strength tell. Columbia was third, with a 
trifle longer swing, but in every other re- 
spect nearly the same. Georgetown and 
Syracuse did wonderfully well, and even 
though beaten by Pennsylvania, gave the 
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latter all she could do, and hence, as their 
style was evidently modeled on the plan of 
that of Cornell, still more emphasizes its 
value. The winner, therefore, gained her 
position, not only by her most excellent 
style, but because of the skill with which 
the oar was inserted, pulled through, and 
removed from the water, and finally brought 
back for a fresh stroke, so as to fully utilize 
every fraction of an inch of the blade’s work 
without the least waste of power and with- 
out the least back pressure from either 
water or air. It is called watermanship, and 
was as nearly perfect as could be. 

The last Yale crew thought they rowed 
exactiy the same as, or better than, the old- 
timers in ’88. Then the swing was a little 
shorter, the catch a little harder, and the 
recovery slightly slower—trifling variations, 
to be sure, but the ten seconds difference in 
the records of then and now are significant. 
The burden of proof of superiority rests with 
1902. The last Harvard crew differed from 
Yale and most of the other colleges by a 
quicker recovery and a hang or dead stop 
just before taking the water. Certainly, in 
this race the hang seemed to have more to 
do with their defeat than anything else, but 
the quick recovery is very dangerous. Their 
*85 crew, however, learned to accomplish it 
wonderfully well, and possibly there is no 
other example in rowing which has led to so 
much disaster. They seem at Cambridge to 
have repeatedly tried to copy the style of 
this crew, one which is unsuited to our 
averages. 

Four miles may be said ta be just about 
the limit of human endurance. Rowing as 
Cornell did last year, all the organs are 
worked simultaneously to their utmost ca- 
pacity, and they cannot “hold out” much 
further. 

Is a four mile race harmful ? In the statis- 
ties kept at Yale since 1882, there is no rec- 
ord of any injury, and in a more or less 
intimate personal knowledge of nearly all 
these rowing men, I have never heard of such 
a thing. Men have, of course, been unable 
to endure the months of training, but ap- 
parently not one man has suffered any per- 
manent damage. Curiously enough, the 
most frequent cause of death—and there 
have been about a dozen—has been violence, 
such as drowning or shooting; the remainder 
were from acute infectious diseases. Alto- 
gether the mortality list seems to make of 
the rowing man an excellent insurance risk. 
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Note—Mr. Whitney is now on an editorial trip through the West with California as an objective point. 


Large As may be imagined, a great many 

vs. letters come to me on the everlasting 
Small subject of small vs. large bore rifles; 
Bore some are amusing, some instructive, 
Rifles ond all indicative of the variety of 
opinions which may exist on a given subject 
among the inexperienced. Decidedly, these 
letters are not for the reading of the tyro, 
for they would leave him ina sad quandary ; 
but to the man who has handled rifles of 
various calibers on different kinds of game, 
they make interesting if not instructive 
reading. On that account I publish two from 
among my mail, which show extreme points 
of view based on individual experience. 


Does Here is one from a man who pre- 
NotCare fers the large bore: 
— Mr. CaAsPAR WHITNEY: 

Dear Sir—I have followed with much 
interest your talk on the various rifles, 7. e., small 
bore vs. large bore, and hope that the following 
may interest you. Last October and November 
I passed six weeks on the St. John River, in 
Maine. One of my guides has lived in that 
region for ten years, trapping in winter and 
guiding the rest of the time. In those ten years 
he has killed some moose himself, and also seen 
a great many more killed by the men he has 
guided. We talked a great deal about rifles for 
the various kinds of game, and he said that of all 
the rifles that he had ever seen or handled, for 
moose he preferred a 40-82 Winchester, but for 
general work, he said, he thought that a 30-40 
was the best, as it was lighter and more accurate 
at long ranges, and had killing power enough to 
stop a moose. He uses a 30-40 himself as being 
the most useful all round. I know that his 
father, who had guided for some fifty years, and 
hunted as well on his own account, had the 
same opinion of the killing power of a 40-82 soft 
pointed. Both father and son told me at differ- 
ent times the following incident: That a man 
fired five shots from a 30-30 into a bull moose’s 
body without stopping him, and then had to 
borrow a 40-82 to finish him with. My other 
guide, who is now over fifty, and has hunted 
moose all his life, said the same as to the killing 
power of the small as compared with the large 
bore, As he putit, ‘‘ Any fool can kill a moose 


with almost any kind of a rifle if he can get a 
good clear shot at him, but what I want is a rifle 
that I can fire into a moose when I can only see 
part of him through the bush and that will 
make him wait till I can see more of him to 
shoot at, or will make him bleed enough to follow 
him by.” And in his experience the 30-30 or 
30-40 did not do this, but the 40-82 or the 
45-90 would. 

Just before going into the woods I had read 
“From Cape to Cairo,” and of some experi- 
ments the author had there made with the full 
metal jacket bullet, and I resolved that if I got 
a chance I would try one from a 30-40 on the 
bones of a moose’s head or shoulder. I got the 
chance, and a 30-40 solid steel bullet fired into 
the head of a wounded moose at about fifty 
yards, while it did not blow the skull to pieces, 
did reduce it to what felt like a mass of jelly as 
I passed my hand over it. The author in ‘‘ From 
Cape to Cairo” had come to the same result, 
ti. e., that a solid steel jacketed bullet will do 
more damage to heavy bones than the soft nosed 
bullet, as the latter flies to pieces without 
smashing the bones, while the former mush- 
rooms. I also have fired solid steel bullets into 
pine logs, and on cutting them out have found 
them expanded or mushroomed to the size of 
my thumb, and I should think that the heavy 
bones of a moose might produce the same result. 
In the fall of 1900 I fired five shots from a 30-30 
carbine, at about 150 yards, into a big buck 
deer, through his body from one side to the 
other. I did not hit the heart or lungs with any 
of them, but he was still struggling to get up 
when we got to him, and had it been in this 
country I think it more than likely that he would 
have got away, as not a single bullet had mush- 
roomed. They had all gone through his body, 
making a very little larger hole where they came 
out than where they went in. I also saw an- 
other big deer shot with this same gun at a 
distance of about twenty yards ; it was in Sep- 
tember, before the September license law was 
repealed ; the bullet took him through the heart 
and came out on the other side; it killed him, 
but it did not make a large hole on coming out, 
and as it had not touched a bone, I doubt if it 
had mushroomed; on the other hand, a small 
deer, about a year old, was shot with the same 
gun on another trip, and the bullet came out 
through the shoulder and tore it to bits. I also 
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have tried shooting partridges with a 30-40 steel 
bullet, and find that you ean hit them in the 
body without doing the meat any harm, as the 
bullet makes only a hole just its own size. I 
add this, as one or twoof my friends have told 
me that they have at times gone hungry because 
they did not dare to waste ammunition trying to 
shoot a bird’s head off, and thought it was use- 
less to fire at his body even with a steel bullet. 
Yours truly, 
ELLERTON JAMES. 


Thinks And here is another letter 
Small Bore from a man who would, single- 
yond handed, have attacked a dino- 

— therium with a small bore 
smokeless: 


To EpiIToR OUTING : 

I have read with interest your artiele,‘‘ The 
Relative Stopping Power of Large and Small 
Bore Rifles,” and as I have had some experi- 
ence with both on game that is conceded to be 
hard to kill, I thought possibly my experience 
might be of interest, even though it did not help 
settle this question. 

Upon first coming to Burma, some five years 
ago, I used a .577 express and found it a fairly 
accurate, hard-hitting weapon. About two years 
ago I imported a 30-30, shooting a 160-grain soft- 
nosed or solid steel ball. It was and is a beau- 
tiful weapon, light to carry, and shooting quick, 
straight, and true. About three weeks after get- 
ting it I went into the western jungles after a 
herd of elephants that were destroying large 
areas of nearly ripened paddy (rice), taking 
both rifles. The natives all greatly admired the 
‘little gun,” but when I announced my inten- 
tion of using it on elephants they shouted in 
derision. ‘‘ Why,” said one, ‘‘that little bullet 
will not even make one bleed.” 

However, next morning we tracked the ele- 
phants through dense jungle, and at last heard 
them before us. With a guide carrying the .577, 
I went on, carrying the 30-30, to which I in- 
tended giving a fair trial. We soon found our- 
selves in the midst of a herd of about forty 
wild elephants, but, owing to the density of the 
bamboo jungle, could only tell their presence by 
the noises they made. At last the guide located 
a fine bull some ten paces off, and, as he raised 
his trunk for some leaves overhead, I fired, and 
he fell in his tracks. From all sides elephants 
now appeared, and in the confusion I fired at 
another bull, bringing him also to the ground. 
Both animals were killed instantly. The first 
bullet struck its victim just behind the ear, 
crashing through to within an inch of the other 
side, breaking all the bones it encountered into 
small pieces. The second struck fairly between 
the elephant’s eyes, at the place where the skull 
is thinnest, making a hole in the brain eavity 
that one could put one’s closed fist into. 
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The native chief, with his followers, had re- 
mained in the rear, and when he heard the light 
erack of the little rifle, so different from the roar 
of the big bore, it is said that he just danced up 
and down in disgust at the foolishness of the 
‘“‘Thakin” who dared to shoot an elephant with 
a pop-gun. When he saw the result of those 
little ‘‘ cracks,” he was so amazed he could 
hardly express himself, but since then the na- 
tives in that district swear by the ‘little gun.” 

Since that time I have killed other elephants 
(rogues), killing one large bull, that a compan- 
ion had shot six times with a .577, with one shot. 
I consider this work exceptional, as the elephant 
is a hard animal to kill even with a big bore. 
I have never fired a shot at an elephant’s body 
[Italics mine—EpDIToR], so do not know what 
the result would be in such a case. Bears 
are hard to kill, but two were killed with one 
shot each. The first was a very large hill bear 
that surprised me by running at me from its 
den, which I had approached unwittingly. This 
animal had approached within ten feet of me 
before I could fire, but the ball went through 
its head, grinding the inside to powder, so that 
it felt as soft as an infant’s. The second was, 
perhaps, twenty paces off and unaware of my 
presence; the ball went through the body, 
lodging in the skin at the other side, breaking 
both shoulders and killing the animal almost 
instantly. 

I also shot several other bears, three with 
two and the fourth with three shots. Three wild 
boars were killed with one, two, and four shots, 
respectively; the last was a very large animal 
and was killed just at dusk, when the light was 
very poor for accurate shooting. 

An eight-bore elephant gun is commonly used 
for bison, as they are very tenacious of life, 
and, when wounded, apt to be troublesome. 
With the .577 I had never succeeded in killing 
one the first shot, but the only one I have shot 
at with the 30-30, a fine bull, succumbed to a 
single shot behind the shoulder, which ranged 
upward and forward, breaking the bones of the 
neck. While shooting, several weeks ago, I 
killed three large elk with one shot each, while 
a‘fourth took three shots. 

It will be seen that my rifle has only been 
compared with those of larger caliber using 
solid balls and black powder. Comparison with 
larger calibers using the same style of ball is 
out of the question, as such guns are not to be 
found in this cotntry, and the Government will 
not permit them to be imported. 

R. A. EARNSHAW. 


Misleading Here we have two men stead- 
Experience fastly gazing on different sides 
of the same shield, and the deduction of 
neither is convincing or final. Experienced 
men know that individual cases may be cited 
to the credit or condemnation of any first- 
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class rifle. The experience of Mr. James is a 
common one under certain conditions, and 
is apt to happen to every hunter. 

The experience of Mr. Earnshaw is not 
so familiar to American sportsmen, because 
his hunting field is far away. His luck was 
most remarkable, and it would be unwise, 
not to say dangerous, for the hunter inex- 
perienced in Far Eastern jungles, to accept 
his advice. Certainly his experience in hav- 
ing a 30-30 ball stop inside the skin was very 
unusual, unless it went through the heavy 
bones of the shoulders first. It was a for- 
tunate shot; but even more fortunate was his 
shot at the bison, for this is one of the hard- 
est animals to stop; and Mr. Earnshaw may 
count himselt lucky that he broke the beast’s 
neck—otherwise he would have had a differ- 
ent story to tell; perhaps no story at all— 
for the seladang (bison) also counts its 
victims. No small caliber can stop the sela- 
dang, except on such a lucky shot as this 
of Mr. Earnshaw’s, or by a head shot. I had 
some experience with this hard and fierce 
species of the Oriental wild cattle, using a 
30-40, .577, 12 bore, and a .50 Winchester, 
both in Burma and in Malay. 

Mr. Earnshaw should get more elephant 
and rhino hunting experiencé before he com- 
mits himself to paper again. He will learn 
that the head (ear) shot is not to be accepted 
as indicating unusual killing power on the 
rifle’s part. The elephant’s ear and justabove 
the base of the trunk, and the point just 
back of the rhino’s ear are soft marks. 

I found the small bore ineffective in body 
shots on elephant, rhino, and seladang—and 
so will Mr. Ernshaw when he has had fur- 
ther experience. 





Different Big game hunters of real experi- 
Rifles for ence long ago dismissed this ques- 
a tion of large vs. small bore rifles; 

and before one is qualified to ex- 
press definite opinion on such an important 
subject (except for what it is worth as per- 
sonal experience) he should have had wider 
experience than is given by killing a few 
of the deer family, or knocking a cougar 
out of a tree where it is conveniently held 
by the dogs, or had the luck of an ear shot 
at elephant or rhinoceros. The small cali- 
ber, high-powered rifle is a remarkably 
strong and (in expert hands) close shooting 
arm—unequaled for sheep, goat, antelope, 
wolf, usually seen at long range, and prefer- 
able for musk-oxen and Barren Ground 
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caribou, because oftener than not they are 
also met at long range. For deer, moose, 
elk, woodland caribou, mostly encountered 
within 100 yards, the 30-40, .303, or any of 
the really first class, small caliber, high- 
powered rifles are satisfactory; but the 40 
and 45 calibers are favored by discriminat- 
ing hunters. 

Any gun will account for the American 
cats—cougar, lynx, bob-cat; a tough club 
appears all that. is really needed in the 
modern hunt with dogs. The cougar was a 
more courageous beast ten or fifteen years 
ago, and is still on the Pacific Coast. For 
the jaguar of South America — leopard, 
tiger, and lion also, I should say, though 1 
have no personal experience with the last 
named to back my word—the double-bar- 
relled 12 or .577 makes a good gun. The 
latter is an especially fine weapon. 

I have killed grizzlies—several—with the 
old 40-90 Sharps, but [ prefer the 45-90, 
which seems to me the best, all. things con- 
sidered, for old Ephraim. This is n’t saying 
that the smaller rifles, 30-30, and 30-40, and 
.303, and all that class, have not and will not 
score on all these individuals of the wilder- 
ness. They have and will. 

In elephant, rhinoceros, and bison (sela- 
dang) shooting, conditions should influence 
one’s choice of gun. In the dense jungles of 
Siam, Malay, Sumatra—where the beast is 
on top of you before you can see it, and 
you cannot pick your shot—a double 8-bore, 
smooth (8-324-1150), is the only really de- 
pendable gun. In the comparatively open 
country of Burma, and of India, a .577-189- 
590 is equal to the demands on it. Some 
prefer a 12-bore; I used a 50-100-450 Win- 
chester for a time, and found it practically 
as serviceable as a .577. 

If one had to choose an all-round gun, I 
should take the 12-bore for the Old World, 
burning 4 drams of powder, and the 45-90- 
300 for the New World. 





Shock The absence of absolute data for 
and comparison of the large and the 
Penetration 


small bores, and only partial ex- 
perience with either, is of course what leads 
to so much argument on the subject. If it 
were possible to shoot an animal with the 
small bullet, note the time it required for 
him to die, bring him back to life again and 
to the same condition of health and vigor as 
before, and then shoot a large bullet through 
him in exactly the same line, taking his 
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second time of death—we might have some 
exact figures to go upon. In all these argu- 
ments the question of whether the animals 
were hit in the same place, their vitality and 
condition prior to shooting, the environment, 
and the man behind the gun—are never 
taken into consideration ; and such matters 
must all be taken into consideration if a 
trustworthy comparison is to be made. There 
is a record of a Californian killing a deer 
with the 22 short cartridge. The man was 
shooting birds and met the deer close on 
in the brush and had time and skill to hit it 
in the eye. The deer dropped down dead. Of 
course any bullet would have killed in the 
same way. Had he shot the deer with the 
22 through the soft parts he would never 
have seen the animal again, whereas with a 
larger bore he would almost certainly have 
made a serious wound, and-eventually have 
got it. 

There is a lot said and written about 
shock and penetration ; but I do not believe, 
and I have not seen it established, that there 
is any mysterious shocking power due to 
vibration set up by the small bullet on its 
way through the animal. Shock goes along 
with the amount of tissue moved, and it’is 
claimed that the small projectiles move as 
much tissue as the large. But that fact is not 
established, and experience goes to disprove 
it. If shock goes along with amount of 
tissue moved, a small bullet passing through 
an animal, say one foot thick, does not move 
so much tissue as the large bullet passing 
along the same line. So far as the bullets 
are concerned, it is established that that one 
has the most effect upon an animal which 
uses up all its velocity inside of the skin of 
the animal; the velocities being the same or 
nearly the same. If, therefore, the animal 
fired at was sufficiently thick to stop the 
small bullet within its skin, perhaps the 
greater shock might be obtained out of the 
small bullet. 

This is not to be read as a criticism of the 
small bore, which, as I have often said, is a 
splendid weapon, equal to most game en- 
countered in America. But I have taken 
this oceasion of writing somewhat at length 
with a view to telling that large number of 
sportsmen who are continually writing me 
for information, something about rifles, in 
the hope that they may realize it is well to 
take many things into consideration when 
venturing upon a discussion of their respect- 
ive merits, 
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Blind We know that the small bores will 
Leading kill, sooner or later, depending upon 
ll the location of the wound; but we 

. know that the large bores will do 
the same thing. What we must be certain 
of, however, when it comes to dangerous 
game, is that our weapon has the stopping 
power. This the small bore has not, unless, 
of course, it be a head shot. Probably the 
difference in killing power between one and 
the other is not great when holes through 
the vitals are considered ; but the difference 
in stopping power must be in favor of the 
large bore when the vitals are missed and 
bleeding is largely depended on to get the 
animal down. 

You will find plenty of men, and some 
hunters of a fair-amount of experience, who 
will not agree with all I have here written; 
and perhaps they know more about it than 
I do; certainly I make no pretense to 
transcendent knowledge on the subject. I 
write only out of my own personal experi- 
ence with many rifles-in different kinds of 
cover and under the varying conditions of 
the New and of the Old Worlds. I feel there 
ismuch I do not know, but I offer what I 
think I do know after having shot every 
variety of big game in America (save the 
polar bear), and elephant, rhino, leopard, 
tapir, buffalo, and seladang of Asia, as well as 
a number of Old World varieties less difficult 
to stop. 

The danger in this question of arms is 
that men make statements based on only 
half experience, and if they happen to be 
sportsmen of prominence or of considerable 
experience in one country or upon one kind 
of game, they often lead the less experienced 
into difficulty. A man who has shot only 
members of the deer family, or whose ex- 
perience has been confined to America, is 
not in a position to express opinions on rifles 
for game of the larger and more dangerous 
kind. Yet I have repeatedly heard men in 
the clubs asserting that the 30-40 or the 50- 
100 were good enough for any game on 
earth; and the man making the assertion had 
never pulled trigger on anything more dan- 
gerous than a bull moose or the treed cougar. 


Collecting If Andrew J. Stone retains his 


— health and strength another two 
the ——— 7 ¢ , syed f 
Nertuweet YOO he will have gathered for 


the American Museum of Natural 
History the only complete collection 
yet made of the mammals of our great 
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Northwest, including Alaska and British 
Columbia. Already Mr. Stone has done 
more in this direction than any other col- 
lector, and, in addition to a larger number 
of specimens of all kinds, has to his credit 
newly discovered species of caribou and 
sheep. OUTING readers, however, are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Stone’s new discoveries, 
which have been fully described in these 
pages; my object now is merely to com- 
ment on this indefatigable collector’s 1902 
work in Alaska and Northwest British Col- 
umbia, from which he recently returned. 
From this trip he brought out upward of 
one thousand specimens, including four 
adult moose and a pair of twin calves—the 
first I believe ever taken by a scientific ex- 
pedition—nine Rangifer osborni, the largest 
known species of caribou. Among these 
was a bull ninety-one inches in length, the 
largest yet to be delivered to a museum; 
nine Ovis stonei (black sheep), four very 
large specimens of goats, and thirty Kadiak 
bear skulls. The small mammals included 
specimens of shrews, lemmings, mice, chip- 
munks, marmots, and, indeed, about every 
four-footed thing in the country. This is 
one of the largest, if not the largest col- 
lection, yet brought from the North at one 
time; and every specimen, from the smallest 
shrew to the largest bull moose, was taken 
by Mr. Stone’s party, measured in the flesh, 
skinned, prepared, and carried all the long 
way out to civilization without accident to 
a single specimen. 

For scientific purposes such complete col- 
lections, representative of given sections of 
America, are invaluable; to the general 
public, which sees them mounted in the 
museum, they are both interesting and in- 
structive. 


Chicago The 1904 Olympian Games, 
Olympian which, at the urgent request of 
Games a committee from that city, were 
Committee hg : 

Sails Across granted to Chicago by the Inter- 
theQcean national Committee, have been 
and— transferred, on the request of 
Back Again 


the Chicago committee, to St. 
Louis, where they will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the Louisiana Purchase Fair. 
From a business point of view the transac- 
tion is a distinct triumph for St. Louis, but 
from the point of view of the sportsman 
who knows their meaning and admires their 
spirit the business aspect given these tradi- 
tional games is deplorable. 
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The conduct of the Chicago committee 
that originally pleaded for the Olympian 
Games, and subsequently had arrange- 
ments in hand for their holding, is strik- 
ingly illuminative of the commercialism 
which attaches to any venture in the field 
of sport by certain types of Americans. It 
was not enough for these Chicago commit- 
teemen that they had been granted these 
historic games; it was not enough to hold 
the simple games on the traditional lines 
redrawn eight years ago on the first revival 
at Athens, and repeated (rather poorly) at 
Paris four years later; not at all; the Chi- 
cago gentlemen seized upon it as an oppor- 
tunity to advertise themselves and their city; 
they scented a chance to boom business, to 
attract the country merchant to town, per- 
haps to make money. They would make 
the Olympian Games the side show to a 
huge vaudeville, to a congress of perform- 
ers gathered from the corners of the earth 
to attract the sight-seeing country mer- 
chant. 

But this was exactly what St. Louis was 
very properly planning to do for its Fair; 
and as St. Louis was not to be denied, Chi- 
cago surrendered as a fitting close to utter 
and needless failure on top of an ignorant 
conception of the Olympian Games. 

Had the Chicago committee been content 
to abide by the traditional lines it was the 
wish of the International Committee to per- 
petuate, the games could have been held in 
Chicago with success; as it is—St. Louis 
gets the games and the advertising, and 
Chicago the memory of a trip across the 
ocean. 


Western I felicitate golfers on their new 
Women president for the U. 8. G. A., and 
Golfers bid him Godspeed at the opening 
Rightly of his term. Mr. Windeler is a 
Considered 


sportsman, and we shall have oc- 
casion, I am sure, to rejoice in the choice. 
Other glad tidings announce the selection of 
a Chicago course for the women’s champion- 
ship, for there are no better links in Amer- 
ica than to be found around Chicago; and 
a section which develops Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Chatfield-Taylor, and Miss Carpenter 
merits recognition in the allotment of dates. 
I hear vague rumors of a counter eastern 
attraction for women on the same date given 
the West, but, I am very sure, Mr. Windeler 
will not permit such an unsportswomanly 
action. 
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Likening The revision of polo playing 
Englishand rules, recently recommended 
American 


by the Hurlingham Club com- 
PoloPlaying yittee, is a sportsmanly effort 
aan to meet and adjust the points 
of difference between the American and 
English games. As a whole, the English 
code was better than ours, but it had one 
very bad feature in its off-side rule, which 
was almost invariably the cause of dispute 
in every important match. And there is no 
assurance of existing conditions in this di- 
rection being relieved even by the revised 
rule, which reads: 

A player is off-side when, at the time of the 
ball being hit, the whole of his pony is nearer 
the adversaries’ back line than the pony of any 
of his adversaries, and when there is no adver- 
sary behind that back line, and he is neither in 
possession of the ball (i. e., the last striker), nor 
behind one of his own side who is in possession 
of the ball. A player, if off-side, remains off 
side until the ball is hit or hit at again. 


It is no easy task to legislate on this 
vexatious question, and probably several 
modifications will be found necessary be- 
fore an entirely acceptable rule is obtained. 
The committee fully realizes this, and 
frankly puts forth the above for trial. The 
other important change concerns “crook- 
ing,” as hooking the opponent’s mallet is 
called, and is to the effect that “the stick may 
not be crooked unless the adversary is about 
to strike the ball.” Other commendable pro- 
visions in the revised code forbid use of 
roweled spurs, and declare the match fin- 
ished at the first stroke of the last bell. 
The regulation polo field is also, for the first 
time, defined to be 300 yards long by 200 
wide if unboarded, and 175 yards wide if 
boarded. 

The American Polo Association will, of 
course, meet the Englishmen in the same 
praiseworthy temper the latter have shown. 
It would be doubtful wisdom to adopt the 
new rules in toto, for the off-side in any 
shape appears undesirable, and a feature 
which in time may, we hope, be entirely 
eliminated, for in this respect the American 
game is the better. “Crooking,” too, does 
not appeal to the average man as does 
straight riding off. Still, the polo men will 
themselves gradually thresh out these per- 
plexing questions, and in-the same spirit, I 
am sure, that of making polo playing on 
both sides of the ocean as nearly alike as 
practicable. 
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Ducking Was it not that hard-headed hun- 
Stool ter-frontiersman, Davy Crockett, 
Needed = who advised “be sure you are right, 
and then go ahead,” or words to that effect? 
If Mr. W. M. V. Hoffman had known his 
Crockett better, he would not have com- 
mitted the folly, not to say discourtesy, of 
first protesting an award long after the 
proper time for doing so had passed, and 
then giving to the newspapers the correspond- 
ence of the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion secretary. What Mr. Hoffman expected 
to achieve it is difficult to see; what he did 
obtain he will probably not relish, for few 
men enjoy doubt of their sportsmanship. 
And even his publie apology to the Asso- 
ciation, through its secretary, will rot clear 
such doubt once created. 

I dwell on this subject because Mr. Hoff- 
man is one of a type of many members to 
be found wherever horse shows are held; 
indeed, wherever there is competition in 
any game. They are the men who, after the 
contest is over, seek to cast calumny upon 
the awards, the judges, the officers, and 
every one and every thing connected with 
the game. They are a despicable, mischief- 
making lot that should be lashed to the 
ducking stool of public disapproval, along 
with the gossip and the male thing who 
talks about women. 


Chicago When in the Middle West, the 
Stands for other day, I was much interested 
Sead as well as pleased in witnessing 
the splendid results which the 
Washington Park Association, of Chicago, 
has brought about by its brave stand for 
clean horse racing. Mr. Lawrence Young, 
one of the headiest pitchers Princeton ever 
had, is the Association’s president, anda good 
one hemakes. He is a power in middle west- 
ern racing and stands always for clean sport. 
Twenty-five thousand is the purse of the 
American Derby this year, and Mr. Young 
tells me that is only the beginning if their 
efforts are properly appreciated by eastern 
owners and a representative entry follows. 
There is no doubt of this being the greatest 
three-year-old event of 1903. 
is little 


Maintain There chance of that 


Jockey scheme for rotation in _ office 
red me among the stewards in control of 
tewar 4 . 

racing becoming part of Jockey 
Intact 4 s Pp i 


Club legislation. Such a step would 
mean change in the board of seven who have 
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guided the sport through the erucial period 
of its American life. These seven comprise 
Messrs. August Belmont, Francis R. Hiteh- 
cock, James R. Keene, F. K. Sturgis, H. K. 
Knapp, John H. Bradford, and Andrew 
Miller. There are, of course, other mem- 
bers of the Jockey Club equally, perhaps 
better, qualified to serve on the controlling 
board than some of these seven. But the 
present seven have done well by the game 
—the best that could have been done under 
the circumstances, and they, as a whole, 
have our confidence. Moreover, experience 
has taught in other games than racing that 
a changeful controlling board results in 
casual work. A given number of really 
first-class men, working together without 
the introduction of new and, likely as not, 
disturbing elements, makes tradition and 
does things. Only such a board is equipped 
to successfully combat persistently vicious 
opponents. 

By all means, do not disturb existing con- 
ditions in the Jockey Club. Mr. August 
Belmont is the ablest mind in racing to- 
day, and what he subscribes to is worth 
accepting without a murmur. Some day, 
when the racing game is on a firmly estab- 
lished, high-class basis, the rotary scheme 
might work without harmful results—but 
not now. 


Payne Mr. Payne Whitney’s defeat (12-15, 
Whitney, 15-10, 15-10, 15-10) of Mr. Quiney 
Racquet Shaw, Jr., for the national racquet 
Champion * : 
championship was not, as so often 
is the case, a triumph of superior physical 
conditions, but of an overwhelming service. 
Aside from this, the two men are very 
evenly gifted with regard to playing skill; 
such slight difference as there is in the 
matter of returns and all-round court play 
favors, I should say, Mr. Shaw. No amateur 
I have seen on either side of the water 
serves a ball with the speed or so difficult 
of return as did the present champion in 
the New York Racquet Club courts last 
month. To some his victory was a surprise, 
but not to those who, with observing eye, 
have followed his work the last three years. 
He has been a coming man since 1900, and 
this year he has arrived. Whether he would 
have arrived with the ex-champion, Mr. 
Clarence Mackay, in the lists is not easily 
determined, for Mr. Mackay is a marvelous 
getter, and has, too, a puzzling service. 
Perhaps the two may meet next year, when 
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Mr. Mackay has returned to the game. If 
so, it will be about the most even match 
that ever happened. 

One of the most interesting matches to 
me of the tournament was that between the 
veterans, Messrs. Morton Paton and the 
Canadian, W. R. Miller, in which Mr. Paton 
won after an exhibition of high-class rac- 
quets. The veterans, by the way, stay well 
with the game; and mean time the younger 
men are advaneing—an excellent crop— 
nearing harvest time in Philadelphia. 


International By the light of the 1902 rank- 
sero ing of the National Associa- 

tion, which entirely ignored the 
English visitors, it is interesting to glance at 
the story of international play. Mr. R. F. 
Doherty’s challenge at Newport last year 
was the fifth attack on the American cham- 
pionship ; three previous efforts being stayed 
like that of 1902 only when the visitor had 
reached the final round. In 1889 Mr. E. G. 
Meers reached the semi-final round, and was 
beaten by Mr. O. 8. Campbell in five sets. 
In 1894 Mr. Goodbody beat Messrs. Hovey, 
Hobart, and Larned, three of America’s 
strongest players, each in five sets; and 
winning the All-comers, was defeated, three 
sets to one, in the challenge round by Mr. 
R. D. Wrenn, the American champion. 

In 1895, Dr. Pim and H. 8. Mahony met 
Larned, Chace, Hovey, and Hobart in an in- 
vitation tournament at West Newton, Mass. : 
and the Americans lost every match except 
one which Mr. Hobart captured from Dr. 
Pim. Mahoney won all his matches against 
Pim. The visitors did not play at Newport. 

In 1897, Messrs. H. 8. Mahony, H. Nisbet, 
and Dr. W. Eaves played at Newport. Ma- 
honey was beaten by Whitman, who in turn 
was beaten by Nisbet, who beat Larned 
after the latter had been twice within a 
stroke of winning in straight sets. Dr. 
Eaves beat Nisbet in straight sets for the 
All-comers, but champion R. D. Wrenn 
beat Eaves in the challenge round in five 
close sets. Two years ago Messrs. A. W. 
Gore and E. D. Black entered the national 
tournament at Newport, but Gore beat Black 
and was himself routed in the semi-finals by 
Mr. G. L. Wrenn, Jr. 

The play of the Americans on the other 
side has been less successful than that of the 
Britishers on this side. Dr. John Howland 
won the championship at Vienna last season, 
and Mr. J. P. Paret won the South Ireland 
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championship four years ago ; but no Ameri- 
can has yet won any of the English titles. 

The Clarks, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Dwight and Mr. R. D. Sears, of Boston, 
made no impression on England and Ireland 
in the early ‘eighties. Mr. O. S. Campbell was 
outclassed in 1892 by the best Englishmen ; 
Mr. Larned was beaten in five close sets in 
1896 by Mr. Herbert Baddeley, one of the 
strongest players England has ever devel- 
oped. Mr. Hobart has reached the All-com- 
ers doubles once or twice and the semi-final 
singles. Messrs. Davis and Ward have made 
the best showing. In 1901 they won the 
All-comers doubles, but lost the challenge 
match to the Doherty brothers. 


National Most likely the Dohertys will 
Lawn be the English team chosen this 
Tennis year to defend the National 
Titles doubles title which they won last 
Threatened 


year at Newport; and they will 
naturally make another try for the singles 
honors and the Davis International Cup. If 
they do come, we shall probably see Mr. H. 
L. Doherty chosen for the singles match. I 
am inclined to believe him the better one of 
the two; not because he is the present Eng- 
lish champion, but on account of the form he 
displayed against Mr. Ware at Newport. We 
shall be in great luck if in 1903 the 
Doherty’s do not take back to England both 
the single and double championships. One 
title they already have, and our grasp on 
the other is not very firm. 

The Dohertys are in a class by themselves 
in England. From 1897 until 1902 they 
held the doubles championships, and R. F. 
Doherty held the singles championship from 
1892 until 1901, when he lost because he 
had been ill and was out of form. How far 
he was off his game may be judged by the 
fact that he was beaten by Mr. Gore! 


American The changes made in the Ameri- 


Lawn can rules, at the last U. 8. N. L. T. 
Tennis Association, were few and minor, 
Balls done chiefly for the purpose of 
Inferior 


making the American and British 
eodes more nearly similar. The matter of 
playing over “let” balls was wisely reported 
against, and the question of adopting a ball 
common to both sides of the water was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee, where it 
will probably die a natural death. While the 
adoption of a common ball is searcely prac- 
tical, at least the Committee can demand of 
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the present American manufacturer, a ball 
equal to that used in England—or withdraw 
Association patronage. 

The service rule has been made more 
clearly to state that both feet may not be off 
the ground in the act of serving; and here- 
after contestants will change courts in match 
play after “every first, third, fifth, and each 
subsequent alternate game.” 


Better Now that a challenge for the 
Management Davis Cup has been received 
8 on from the English Lawn Tennis 

Association, the time is fitting 
for some frank comment on the lax manage- 
ment of thenational tournament at Newport. 
Because the traditional referee has been a 
prominent, and is an honored figure in the 
tennis world, a great many annoying man- 
agerial delinquencies have been borne in 
silence. That is well enough when the game 
is among ourselves; but when the tourna- 
ment becomes international there is need 
for improvement. Although the tournament 
of 1902 passed off smoothly enough, so far as 
concerned accommodation of spectators, the 
truth is there was most exasperating mis- 
management which affected the players. I 
pass over the delay of the contestants in get- 
ting on the courts as not being damaging, 
but the wretched work of linesmen and the 
inconsideration of the umpire were serious. 
With one or two individual exceptions, the 
linesmen never called promptly, and I per- 
sonally observed two decisions in the final 
match alone which no one but a blind or 
unpardonably careless person could make; 
and they wereagainst the Englishman. Again, 
when the umpire did not mumble his an- 
nouncement of scores, he was so witless as 
to eall them at the height of the applause 
which always immediately followed the con- 
clusion of a sharp rally; and, of course, no 
one heard him. 

‘Now, these are matters for which the ref- 
eree of the tournament is held accountable ; 
if he is not willing to shoulder the responsi- 
bility, heshould resign in favor of somebody 
who is competent to discharge the full duties 
of that very important office. At all events, 
it is time these inexcusably annoying fea- 
tures were eradicated. 

I commend to the gentlemen of the 
National Association a study of the Crescent 
Athletic Club management of the interna- 
tional tournament held at Bay Ridge last 
summer. 











WHY GOLF HAS IMPROVED 


By HAROLD HILTON 


TRUST I will be forgiven the title of 
this article, as I feel assured that it 
will awaken in the breasts of many disci- 
ples of the old school of golfers certain feel- 
ings of resentment; for in the past, when 
improvement in the game has been discussed, 
those associated with the golf of the ’sixties 
and the ’seventies have shown almost more 
than a decided disinclination to believe that 
there has been an improvement since the 
days of Allan Robertson, young Tom Morris, 
and Davie Strath. 

To what the improvement is indebted is 
the subject which I am about to discuss, and 
for the necessary scaffolding around which I 
am trying to build 
my beliefs, it must 
be taken for granted 
that the game has 
improved; that is 
why I ask to be for- 
given my title. 

With an ever in- 
creasing demand, it 
stands to reason 
that the wood as 
now supplied to the 
golfing trade cannot 
be so carefully se- 
lected as it was in 
the old days, when 
the supply was large 
and the demand 
comparatively small. 
I think nearly every clubmaker of even 
twenty to thirty years’ experience will read- 
ily assent that the wood supplied nowadays 
is not of the same picked quality that it was 
in the days when they first joined the trade. 
I can remember myself when the majority of 
wooden club heads were made of apple, but as 
the demand increased apple became difficult 
to obtain and increasingly dearer, so substi- 
tutes had to be obtained. It may be that ap- 
ple was not a better wood for the purpose 
than beach or dogwood, which are the stand- 
ard materials at present. Personally, my ex- 
perience leads me to the belief that the wood- 
en club heads supplied in the present day are 
quite as efficacious as the old time apple heads. 
There are naturally more indifferent pieces to 
be met with, as the clubmaker cannot pick 
and choose as he was able to do in the days 








Fig. 2. A Typical Set of Clubs Used Between 1880 and 1890. 


of old, but I may mention that I have now in 
my set two club heads which have been in 
continual use for over six years, and to prove 
that they were not specially picked wood, it 
is a fact that they were both bought from 
the stock in the clubmaker’s shop. 

But if we take it that there is not much 
difference in the driving powers of the wood, 
the same cannot be said of the alterations 
and modifications in shape, which have taken 
place during the past twelve years. It was 
about that long ago that the bulger was 
introduced, and I think its introduction is, 
in a certain measure, responsible for the ex- 
tra length, combined with accuracy, attained 
by the leading play- 
ers of the present 
day. It was some 
time before the 
bulger forced its 
way into the affec- 
tions of the golfing 
public. By the older 
school of golfers it 
was looked upon 
with disfavor. They 
would have none 
of it, and one can 
appreciate the spirit 
of the ancients when 
I quote a passage 
culled from an arti- 
cle, which has as its 
author a worthy di- 
vine, who looks. not with favoring eye upon 
the continuous innovations in connection 
with the game, and is far from loath to ex- 
press his opinions. The article was written 
in 1890, on the occasion of a professional 
meeting at North Berwick, and after Sayers 
had received some sound advice as to how to 
play his home green, the author proceeds to 
say: 

Again it was most strange to see Simpson, 
who is, perhaps, on the whole, the best 
driver in the field, using that ugly club 
called the bulger. Fortunately, the other 
players used the old historical shape of 
head. The bulger is so small headed and 
unseemly to the eye that we of the old 
school would be afraid of missing with it. 

Probably this was the opinion of many 
who had been accustomed to the long and 
narrow headed club. The bulger did not ap- 
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pear at all an elegant substitute, and, what 
is more, the fact of the face of the club be- 
ing in front of the shaft, made the balance 
quite different. 

I shall never forget my first attempt with 
a bulger. It was not my own club. It was 
the result of an experiment made by Mr. 
Ball, Jr., on the late 
Henry Lamb, who is generally accorded the 
The attempt 
was quite a disastrous failure, as neither 
could I strike a ball anywhere near the line 
1 intended to, but, in addition, they seemed 
to travel no distance, and the only consola- 
tion I derived from the experiment was the 


John advice of the 


honor of being its inventor. 


fact that my old comrade in arms was even 
than I. In 
quence I dismissed the club as an impossi- 


more hopeless with it conse- 


bility. Great surprise, however, 
when some time after I met Mr. Ball driv- 
ing with this self-same club, very far and 
very sure. I promptly came to the con- 
clusion that my initial judgment must have 
been hasty, and I commencéd the task of 
mastering the peculiarities of the bulger, 
with the result that I have never deserted 
it. It may be that the initial samples of 
the invention were carried almost to excess 
in the matter of the bulge; and, in conse- 
quence, the ball was apt to slip off the face, 
but time and experience have tempered this 
defect, and although many of the clubs used 
in the present day may be said to be almost 
straight in face, they are still, however, the 
children of this useful invention, in that the 
face is invariably in front of the shaft, and 
the head is cut to workmanlike 
portions. The club 
tainly an elegant construction, but it was 
more elegant than effective. And it was al- 
impossible to strike with it in the 
same forceful manner that the leading play- 
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down pro- 


old-fashioned was cer- 


most 


ers do nowadays with the newer implements. 
To do full justice to the old club it was 
almost necessary to trust to the swing of 
the club. 
for, on account of the balance of the club, 
any extra resulted in 
the hands being in front of the head of the 
club and a horrible slice was the result. 
Nowadays the leading player hits very 
hard; the head of the club shortened and 
more concentrated allows him to do so, and 
men like Braid habitually press with won- 
derful accuracy. Could they have done it 
with the club? I think not. 
Let any one try and see; then I think they 


The hitter was all over the place, 


pressure invariably 


old-fashioned 
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will agree with me. I cannot help thinking 
that the alteration in the shape of wooden 
clubs has had more to do with the very ap- 
parent improvement in golf than anything 
else, and when one considers the time when 
the improvement began to make itself evi- 
dent, about 1890 or 1891, it only confirms my 
opinion, as it was then that the bulger came 
into general use. Between the years 1880 
and 1890 there was little difference in the 
winning scores in big competitions. They 
were somewhat on a par with those of the 
’sixties and ’seventies, when the condition of 
the links was nothing like so good. But 
from 1890 the play of the game was improved 
that unerring guide, 
statistics, proves it, and cannot be gainsaid. 
It may be that the links nowadays are kept 
in much better order, but, on the other hand, 
the material from which the implements are 
made is not superior; the present great de- 
mand precludes that; but I candidly think 
that more than a fair proportion of the im- 
provement is due to the alteration in the 
shape of wooden clubs, which, in the hands 
of an expert, allows hard hitting with accur- 
acy; which, in addition, allows balls to be 
played successfully out of lies that were 
impossible with the old-fashioned clubs. 
Again, we find a similar state of affairs in 
connection with iron implements. I can re- 
member the time when an iron made by Wil- 
son,.of St. Andrews, was considered a “ pearl 
beyond price.” Nowadays they may be said 
to represent “old iron.” It has been a most 
rapid change, as Wilson irons were much 
esteemed only seven or eight years ago; but, 
as with the wooden clubs, it was generally 
found that a shorter head was more service- 
able; not only did it drive farther, but it 
was an implement with which it was easier 
to play from indifferent or heavy lies, as 
when lying in such a position it is necessary 
to hit the ball, not swing at it; and the old- 
fashioned iron, long-headed and comparative- 
ly cumbersome, was a difficult weapon to 
wield in this fashion. So the iron club of 
the ’seventies and the ’eighties had to give 
way to the modern invention. The driving 
mashie superseded the cleek; and the lofting 
iron, with its broad, homely face, had to give 
way to the pitching mashie. They are old 
friends relegated to the portion of relics of 
the past, but, nevertheless, not forgotten. 
Certainly the cleek still survives, but its out- 
ward appearance is little in keeping with the 
weapon of old, as its head is short, and its 


by leaps and bounds; 
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face narrow. It is probably the outgrowth 
of the fact that in the craze for short-headed 
clubs the striking space became so limited 
that the balance of the club was destroyed, 
and the center of gravity was far too near 
the socket. 

I commenced my golfing career with a 
wooden putter. It is not an extraordinary 
fact, as it is fast approaching thirty years 
since I first handled a golf club; in those 
days wood was the principal material for the 
instruments with which we were expected 
to put the ball into the hole. Then came 
the era of metal. It was slow but sure, very 
sure, as eventually, in the affections of golf- 
ers, it ousted the implement of wood; but it 
was a long time before iron putters became 
universally popular. I am one among many 
who are great be- 
lievers in the effi- 
cacy of the wooden 
putter, but it is a 
weapon which not 
only requires great 
confidence, but in 
addition “touch,” a 
combination which 
is vouchsafed to 
few; .nothing could 
be more delightful 
than the manner in 
which the John 
Crow literally 
sweeps the ball in- 
to the hole with 
his “putter of 
wood.” It is a de- 
lightful combin- 
ation of touch and 
intellect, backed up by implicit confidence. 
But in my humble opinion Mr. Crow stands by 
himself as a manipulator of the old-fashioned 
wooden putter. How many are gifted with the 
same touch? And of the few so gifted, how 
many have the confidence to swing or sweep 
the club as Mr. Crow does. It is an art granted 
to few. But while the wooden putter can- 
not be said to be a relic of the past, it has 
had to give way to the putter of metal. 
There is, however, an innovation in putters 
which has done much to resuscitate the wan- 
ing glories of the old wooden instrument. In 
shape, it is the implement used in the old 
days; but the material of the head is not 
a complication of wood and lead. It is solid 
aluminum, and, judging by the popularity it 
has attained, it has supplied the happy medi- 







Fig. 3. Wooden Clubs. Numbering from the Left, 1, 3, and 5 
Are Modern; 2, 4, and 6 Were in Use from 1880 to 1890. 


Fig. 4. Iron Clubs. 1, 3, and 5 Were Used from 1880 to 1890; 
2, 4, and 6 Are Modern. 
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um between the iron putter and the putter 
of wood. In reality, it is the latter in a 
new guise; but, on the other hand, in the 
matter of balance there is a slight kinship 
to the iron putter, as the balance is more 
forward on account of the fact that the club 
is all of one material. Personally, I am a 
great believer in this patent of Mr. Mills, as 
I think that while it can claim all the vir- 
tues of a wooden putter, it is not liable to 
many of the defects of the latter, as moisture 
has no effect on it whatever. But I hardly 


think there can be any material difference in 
the quality of the putting of the present day 
and that of the ’sixties and ’seventies. There 
is certainly more choice in the selection of 
weapons, but a really good wooden putter, 
in my opinion, 


cannot be beaten. It is 
said that the mak- 
ing of a wooden put- 
ter is now a lost art, 
and I can quite be- 
lieve this to be 
true, as in the pres- 
ent days the de- 
4 mand for clubs is 
so great that the 
elubmaker has 
neither the inclina- 
tion nor the time to 
waste precious 
hours over one sin- 
gle instrument. 
There is, .how- 
ever, one little item 
to which the im- 
provement during 
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the past ten or 
twelve years may, 
in a manner, be attributable, and _ that 


is that golfers nowadays are not bound 
down by the precepts and principles of their 
forefathers. They have found out that it 
is better to work out their own salvation 
and form their style according to the 
endowments of nature. I can remember 
the time when it was considered quite the 
correct thing to play every wooden club 
stroke what is termed “ off the left leg,” and 
that eminent judge, Mr. Hutchinson, advo- 
cated this procedure in “ Badminton.” But 
increased experience has taught us that the 
coat must be cut according to the cloth, and, 
in consequence, many of the old traditions 
are but memories of the past. 

Now I am afraid I must commence to 
wander down the old trodden path for a 
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short period. When did the decided improve- 
ment in play really commence? In my opin- 
ion, about 1893. It is certainly a little diffi- 
cult to account for the fact that between 
1880 and 1890 golf, as regards improvement, 
was in a comparative state of stagnation. 
But records prove that it is so; and from 
1890 to 1900, feats which were considered 
almost beyond the bounds of possibility were 
accomplished with comparative ease. Was it 
due to the improvement in clubs? I give a 
decided affirmative to this query, as the grad- 
ual shortening of club heads allowed players 
to strike hard and, in addition, strike with 
accuracy. But at first the improvement was 
very gradual, as the sentiment and tradition 
of many years could not be rudely brushed 
aside. A score of eighty or under on any of 
the first-class courses was considered very 
great work, and players in competition in- 
stinctively played up to the standard. If 
they completed the first nine holes in a phe- 
nomenally low number, the home half was 
played in a safe and “ pawky” manner; in 
fact, that was the spirit of the game—slow 
and sure. But‘at Prestwick, in 1893, there 
came a player named J. H. Taylor, who 
opened the eyes of our worthy Scottish 
friends. In his ignorance of precept and tra- 
dition he thought not of possibilities. “ Ex- 
celsior ” was his motto, and he played at the 
hole with putter, iron, and driver with the 
same determination and sang-froid. And 
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the manner in which he placed his full iron 
and brassey shots was a revelation to all. 
Certainly he did not win that particular 
championship, but at the very first attempt 
he created a new medal record. Even if he 
did fail in the subsequent rounds, it must be 
remembered that this was his initial effort 
in the championship, and that possibly he 
was just a little overawed by his phenomenal 
success in the first round; in consequence 
playing too much on the safe. side, and not 
meeting with success, eventually lost confi- 
dence. That he was the best player in the 
world at that time I have never had the 
slightest doubt. .He had unconsciously real- 
ized the possibilities of the game with the 
short headed clubs, and not being bound 
down by any traditions, had been able to 
work out his own salvation, a happy state of 
affairs, which culminated in his winning the 
championship later on. 

But to the more workmanlike shape of the 
present club heads I attribute, in the main, 
the improvement in the game, an improve- 
ment which might not have been quite so 
marked had not the professionals had oppor- 
tunity of meeting so often in serious com- 
bat, which has served to develop the latent 
talent of the leading players and provided 
that spirit of emulation which is the secret 
of the success of certain schools of amateur 
golf, like St. Andrews and Haylake, and 
others of the same class. 





RECORDS AND NOTABLE PERFORMANCES 


By JAMES E. SULLIVAN 


N TAKING charge of the department of 

Records and Notable Performances for 
OvutTinG, I shall recognize all valuable per- 
formances, but it will be my plan to care- 
fully scrutinize and investigate all claims 
for records, before they are allowed by 
OvTiInc. American records are not authen- 
tic until the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States passes on them at the annual 
meeting in November. 

Many unauthentic claims are now before 
me; for instance, in the 40-yard race of 
Duffy, at Philadelphia, on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 1, the time was recorded as 42 sec- 


onds, and every paper proclaimed it as a 
world’s record. It could not be a world’s 
record, as it was not made in open competi- 
tion; and Duffy’s own claim that the starter 
was careless, as he shot one man off his 
mark in Duffy’s heat, and the agreement 
of the officials to have Amesler, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Duffy run over again, shows that 
the starter was careless. Therefore it is not 
a record; though it certainly was a notable 
performance. Likewise at the B. A. A. 
games, E. L. Thompson, of Amherst, was 
timed at 4% seconds, for 40 yards. Every- 
thing pointed to something wrong in the 
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starting or timing, and this could not be 
allowed as a record. 

The B. A. A. games resulted in several 
notable performances. The Amherst relay 
team, Eaton, Hubbard, Taylor, and Thomp- 
son did 1,560 yards in 3 minutes and 9 sec- 
onds, a record. The former American rec- 
ord, held by the Harvard team, was 3 min- 
utes 11} seconds. Richard Sheldon won 
the shot put, with 43 feet 4 inches, and Dr. 
Mulligan, of New York city, cleared 34 feet 
7 inches in the three standing jumps. Alex. 
Grant won the two-mile championship in 
9 minutes 55 seconds. The Harvard re- 
lay team, W. G. Clark, R. D. Walsh, R. L. 
Curtis, and J. E. Behr, went 3,320 yards in 
7 minutes 502 seconds, in the race with 
Yale. Harvard runners finished the dis- 
tance. It was called no race, owing to the 
fact that a Harvard enthusiast ran on the 
track and interfered with a Yale runner. 

On January 24, at Verona Lake, Morris 
Wood skated 75 yards in 8% seconds, sup- 
planting the record of 83 seconds made by 
S. D. See, at Van Cortland Lake, in 1883; 
also 100 yards in 9% seconds. The old 
record, held by John S. Johnson, was 9% 
seconds. He also skated 220 yards in 19 
seconds, thereby supplanting the old record 
of 20% seconds, formerly held by J. Nel- 
son and W. Caldwell. 

At Ottawa, Canada, on February 14, Cres- 
ceus, George H. Ketcham’s world’s champion 
trotter, went a mile on ice in 2.15 seconds, 
creating a new American record. 

In the recent amateur 14-inch balk-line 
tournament at the Hanover Club, Brooklyn, 
L. I., W. B. Foss created a new high single 
average record of 18-12.16 for 300 point 
game. 

On Monday, February 23, at the Princeton 
indoor meet, John R. DeWitt proved that he 
is in pretty good condition for the coming 
summer’s work, by winning the shot put 
with 42 feet 44 inches, making a new Prince- 
ton indoor record. 

At the games of the Ninth Regiment Ath- 
letic Association, held January 15, W. 8S. 
Edwards and P. A. Sayles, of the Twenty- 
second Regiment Athletic Association, won 
the 60-yard three-legged race in 72 sec- 
onds, supplanting the old record of 8 sec- 
onds made by C. S. Busse and C. 8. Jacque- 
lin, in New York city, December 16, 1890. 

In the tank of the New York Athletic 
Club on Saturday, February 14, Harry Le- 
moyne swam 100 yards, in a match race, in 


1 minute 1% seconds, supplanting J. Scott 
Leary’s record of 634 seconds. In this same 
race he tied the American record for 50 yards 
in 28 seconds. At the same time and place 
Joseph W. Spencer, of Columbia, in the 500 
yards race showed marvelous speed and made 
the following new American records: 125 
yards, 4 turns, 1 min. 31} sec.; 150 yards, 
5 turns, 1.51; 175 yards, 6 turns, 2.12%; 225 
yards, 8 turns, 2.548; 275 yards, 10 turns, 
3.38%; 325 yards, 12 turns, 4.23; 350 yards, 
13 turns, 4.45; 375 yards, 14 turns, 5.073; 425 
yards, 16 turns, 5.524; 450 yards, 1/ turns, 
6.163; 475 yards, 18 turns, 6.39%; 500 yards, 
19 turns, 7.013. 

His record of 500 yards, while an American 
record for that number of turns, is not so 
good as Shaffer’s 6.513, made with 24 turns. 
In the match relay race, 300 yards, the 
Brooklyn team, consisting of A. C. Eachler, 
A. B. Rich, J. B. Greene, W. D. Boyce, H. D. 
Holm, and Harry Lemoyne, made a new rec- 
ord for relay racing, each man swimming 50 
yards, the time being 3 minutes % seconds, 
supplanting the American record of 3 min- 
utes 7 seconds, made by the Yale Swimming 
Club, January 31, 1902. 

At the schoolboy games on February 21 
A. A. Cellar, of the Horace Mann School, 
won the 70-yard dash in 7 minutes ¢% sec- 
onds, and also the quarter-mile scratch in 
548 seconds, two very good performances, 
though the exact time should not be consid- 
ered, as there was only one competent time- 
keeper present. 

At London, England, on February 26, Hon. 
Stewart Rolls broke the world’s automobile 
record for a kilometer, going the distance in 
27 seconds. 

At Rochester, N. Y., on February 23, Rob- 
ert Mercer, of the Sixty-fifth Regiment of 
Buffalo, won the 25-yard sack race in 3% 
seconds, which would be an American rec- 
ord if everything was correct. The Roch- 
ester papers also proclaimed that Mercer 
had made a new record at 35 yards, going 
the distance in 53 seconds, beating his own 
record of 52 seconds, made in 1901.. As this 
latter was not made in open competition it 
will not be considered. Jacobie and Chap- 
man, of the Rochester Athletic Club, won a 
35-yard, three-legged race in 5 _ seconds, 
which, if correct, will be a new American 
record in the absence of any other perform- 
ance at that distance. All these perform- 
ances are being investigated by the A, A, A. 
U, authorities, 
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THE NON-SPORTING BREEDS 


A® BENCH SHOW succeeds Bench Show, 

under the auspices of the Westminster 
Kennel Club, so each excels its predecessor 
in keenness of competition, quality of exhib- 
its, and improvement in home bred specimens. 
canine in Madison 
Square Garden, New York city, was marked 
by a higher standard contestants 
than any previous year. As the country 
has progressed, so has the general excellence 
of a very big percentage of the 
breeds of dogs advanced. 


This year’s carnival 


among 


various 
But a few years 
since, kennels with inmates of renown cov- 
ered an_ insignificant territory. To-day 
British champions, as well as home cham- 
pions, running in value to as much as $2,500, 
are to be found as far south as Texas, west 
to San Francisco, and north to Toronto. 
The eastern enthusiast no longer holds the 
whip hand, although by longer association 
he still holds the stronger cards in breed- 
ing operations. 

To win, in almost every variety, one must 
possess an individual of the highest merit, 
and dogs which four or five years back could 
sweep all before them, would now be rele- 
gated to the “three letter” brigade. 

With but few exceptions, however, breed- 
ers have still to depend on imported ani- 
mals for success in the ring, and without 
working the question out, I should say at 
least ninety per cent. of winners in the lead- 
ing classes were Britishers by birth. This, on 
the surface, does not creditably reflect on 
the acumen of native intelligence, but delv- 
ing deeper irf the matter, several reasons oc- 
cur for such an apparently deplorable failure. 

In the first place, fanciers here are heav- 
ily handicapped by the tremendous dis- 
tances separating one kennel from another. 
A breeder in San Francisco would think 
more than twice before shipping a bitch to 
be mated in New York, while the most en- 
thusiastic New Yorker would pause before 
he sent one of the inmates of his kennel to 
be bred to a dog in Texas. 

Again, owing to the vast expanse of the 
country and the hundreds of miles between 
one big city and another, shows are not only 
few compared with the nymber held in Eng- 
land, but very far apart. As a result, with 
the comparatively trifling opportunities af- 
forded a great dog to establish a record, 
another but a shade worse in quality has 


either to play second fiddle or stay home. 
Furthermore, a dog capable of winning forty 
or fifty firsts at second rate shows in Eng- 
land, has here to rest content with “ very 
highly commended.” In other words, a dog 
to win here must be the equal or almost 
the equal of the very best British individual, 
whereas in England where two, _ three, 
and sometimes ten shows a week are held, 
the half dozen that nearly approach the 
best have also plenty of scope for obtain- 
ing blue ribbons. Then again, owing to the 
close between English towns, 
breeders at small expense, and comparatively 
little loss of time, can attend a plethora of 
shows, and so keep in the closest touch with 
the different characteristics marking the var- 
ious strains in the breeds they are inter- 
ested in. Here the breeder has no such op- 
portunity, and this, of course, is another 
severe handicap. 

These three distinct disadvantages arising 
from the vast area of this continent also 
combine to detract from the value of a dog, 
compared with his value in England. In the 
latter country, in stud fees, a fairly repre- 
sentative specimen can earn at least twenty 
dollars a week. Here, in all probability, he 
would not earn the same amount in a year. 
On the show bench in England, a dog which 
could get no better than “very highly com- 
mended” here, can more than win his ex- 
penses. Thus, it will be seen that a tip-top 
dog is worth four or five times more in 
England than here. 

Yet, in spite of the disparaging differ- 
ences, exhibitors here have never uttered 
the slightest whimper at having to pay for a 
British bred dog, his English, not his Ameri- 
can value. Unquestionably the market value 
of dogs would be infinitely greater, could 
owners and breeders reconcile themselves to 
purchasing the home-bred crack, which does 
occasionally crop up. Instead of which, they 
are so imbued with the idea something can 
be secured in England to beat it, that the 
cables are set to work, and a fictitious price 
for some British champion that has seen his 
best day is disgorged. 

The purchaser, however, has momentarily 
gained his end, for with a string of prizes 
gained in England, as long as Broadway, the 
importation defeats the young bred one at 
one or two shows, and then vanishes, In 


relations 
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the mean time, the home bred dog maintains 
his form, and another and still another En- 
glish champion, in the sere and_ yellow, 
comes over. So the pot is kept boiling and 
English breeders get their own prices, invar- 
iably for dogs whose show career is almost 
at an end. 

Under these conditions, and so long as 
they exist, England will continue to supply 
the majority of high-class winners here. It 
is also materially assisted by a spirit of 
rivalry, which, were it less acute, would do 
much toward raising the standard of home 
bred dogs. | 

Returning to the grand collection of ani- 
mals which appeared in the rings at the re- 
cent show, the only declination manifest was 
in bloodhounds, mastiffs, St. Bernards, and 
deerhounds. The first three breeds have 
been traveling on a down grade for some 
time, in England as well as here, and with so 
many other breeds to choose from, which 
involve less care, less room, and less ex- 
pense, there seems slight hope of their again 
regaining popular favor. The weakness of 
quality in deerhounds is not so easily ac- 
counted for. There are some excellent speci- 
mens in this country, and always should be, 
for of all big breeds none combines the dig- 
nified grace, unflinching courage, and unquali- 
fied faithfulness in a more pronounced de- 
gree than a deerhound. 

With these exceptions, the twenty-seventh 
annual show far outshone its predecessors. 
This was especially the case in old English 
sheep dogs, all varieties of terriers, and the 
toy division. 

Hitherto bob tails, the more familiar 
name by which the English sheep dog is 
known, have been overlooked by 
here. On the present occasion, however, this 
truly old and grand breed was _ worthily 
represented. Of a less nervous temperament 
than a collie, more rugged, both in ap- 
pearance and character, no more trusted 
or whole-souled companion of the middle- 
weight canine division exists. True to the 
core, courageous as a lion, yet yielding as a 
child, it was indeed gratifying to one who 
knows them, to witness their popularity. 

With two British champions of champions 
in Mrs. G. S. Thomas’ Wilberforce and 
Messrs. Tilley Brothers’ Bouncing Lass, to 
say nothing of the latters’ Stylish Boy, and 
specimens exhibited by Howard Gould, the 
Vancroft Kennels, and Mr. and Mrs. William 
Corcoran Eustis, the collection was of the 


fanciers 
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highest standard. Unfortunately, the two 
cracks were not in their best coat, but their 
characteristics are so marked that it is a 
grave question if the judge was warranted 


on this score in placing Messrs. Tilley 
Brothers’ Merry Scamp over them. In fact, 


his kennel mate, Stylish Boy, who had to 
be content with third in his classes, is a far 
more typical animal, and it was a decided 
misfortune to the country that he was al- 
lowed to return to England. 

The fox terriers, especially the rougher 
variety, were a genuine treat, the more so 
because home bred ones took premier hon- 
ors in the major portion of the classes. 
This may be gathered from the fact that 
the Norfolk Kennels, of Toronto, won in the 
winners’ class for smooth dogs with Norfolk 
Parader, and in the similar class for smooth 
bitches with champion Norfolk True Blue— 
both home bred. In the wire division, G. M. 
Carnochan, was successful in the winners’ 
class for dogs with a home bred puppy, 
named Cairnsmuir Bull’s-Eye. That the lat- 
ter’s victory was a triumph of which his 
owner should be proud, one may judge from 
the fact that he had behind him two Eng- 
lish champions—Matchmaker and Selwonk 
Banker; the English winner and American 
champion, Hands Up, and another big Eng- 
lish winner, Selwonk Topper. In addition 
to this, Bull’s-Eye was first in one of the 
strongest classes of puppies seen anywhere, 
while he was placed reserve over the other 
smooths to Norfolk True Blue for the Grand 
Challenge Cup. 

Norfolk True Blue, pronounced the _ best 
of either variety, is unquestionably one of 
the very best ever seen on a bench. For 
finish and strength of foreface, eye, and set 
of eye, ear carriage, head properties gener- 
ally, and devil-my-care expression, I don’t 
think I ever saw her equal. Besides this, 
she is a good-ribbed, well-balanced one, and 
thoroughly worthy of going to England, 
where she would be as fully appreciated as 
she is here. 

Unfortunately, the success of home bred 
ones in the terrier division, halts abruptly 
with fox terriers. In Airedales, Irish and 
Scottish imported specimens swept the decks. 
And the class for Irish terrier bitches 
contained three representatives of such 
quality that either might have won, with- 
out any one being able to quibble at the deci- 
sion. The three ladies of exceptional merit 


were Mrs. James L. Kernochan’s Erminie, 
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G. G. Hammill’s Hilltop Vixen, and W. C. 
Rodman, Jr.’s, Kinswoman. 

“Scotties ” were headed by The Laird, a 
dog who can more than hold his own with 
the British champions, while Colne Lucky 
Baldwin, the winning Airedale, had recently 
landed, fresh from victories in England. 

The toy spaniel classes contained at least 
three individuals worthy of winning any- 
where. These were Mrs. F. Senn’s grand 
headed black and tan champion, Persever- 
ance; her sweet little ruby, Madame Patti; 
and Miss Lillian C. Moeran’s tri-color Dar- 
nall Kitty. The two last named are noted 
winners in England, while Perseverance 
would unquestionably have held an equally 
exalted position had he not been imported 
at an early age. 

Pomeranians, which have become 
mensely popular recently, with one or two 
exceptions, would not, as a collection, com- 
pare favorably with those seen at an English 
Kennel Club Show. The classes were headed, 
however, by two English winners in Ashton 
Merry Scamp, and Fox Hills Dandy. Both 
are exceptionally good ones. 


Reginald F. Mayhew. 


im- 


THE SPORTING CLASSES 


i iene as a whole, the sporting classes 
were excellent, although there were 
some exceptions. Deerhounds numbered six 
entries, all told, and were inferior in qual- 
ity. Russian wolfhounds were well repre- 
sented in numbers and were high in merit. 
The greyhound classes were scantily filled. 
Foxhounds, both English and American, 
were regrettably few. There were six of 
the former and five of the latter, the win- 
ners being superior types. There was_ but 
one Irish water spaniel, one Griffon, six re- 
trievers, and four of a very deserving but 
neglected breed, the Chesapeake Bay dog. 
Dachshunde, beagles, sporting spaniels, 
pointers, English and Irish setters, were 
present in good numbers and quality. 
Pointers were specially noticeable for 
their numbers and good quality. The gen- 
eral consensus of their admirers was that 
the exhibit at this show was the best of 
many recent years. The heavyweights, in 
particular, were distinguished for their ex- 
cellence. The judge was the well-known 
fancier, G. Muss-Arnolt. In.the main, his 
awards were satisfactory, though he was 
faulty in the lavish bestowal of the compli- 
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mentary notices, “very highly commended,” 
“highly commended,’ and “commended.” 
There were seventy-seven pointer entries, 
all told, of which two were absent. Of the 
seventy-five in the competition, only two 
failed to receive a prize, a V. H. C., an H. C., 
or a C. This inconsiderate and promiscuous 
use of the complimentary letters has a tend- 
ency to depreciate them and also the lead- 
ing place of honor, since it was almost the 
equivalent of deciding that one pointer was 
as good as another. It also gives to the un- 
generous a ground for suspecting that the 
judge is evading the _ responsibilities of 
sharp and clear judgments. 

English setters were of good quality, as 
a whole, although they varied from a few 
poor specimens up to the very best, the 
greater number being far above the aver- 
age. Mr. W. Tallman was judge. Mallwyd 
Sirdar was easily the best of the lot. He 
is a dog of extraordinary merit, combining 
great physical beauty with excellent physi- 
cal development. He won the silver club 
medal for the best setter in the show; the 
Pallachucola Challenge Cup for the best set- 
ter of any breed;, the Guthrie Cup for the 
best setter dog, and other specials which 
went with the regular awards. Mallwyd 
Queen, symmetrical and well-built notwith- 
standing a certain greater length of body 
than the average, won easily the special for 
the best English setter bitch in the show. 
The dog puppies were above the average. 

There were three in the class for field 
trial winners placed at any public field trial 
in the United States or Canada. Of these 
Nellie Byers was first; Sport Solomon, sec- 
ond; Albert’s Patch, third. 

Irish setters did not average so well in 
quality as did the English setters. There 
were a few really good ones. The total entry 
was light, twenty-eight in all. The special for 
the best kennel was void for want of en- 
tries. All the other specials went with the 
regular awards. There were two dog and 
two bitch puppies of average merit. 

Gordon setters were few in number, four- 
teen in all, and they were about average in 
merit; that is to say they were not far 
above ordinary. 

Field spaniels numbered fifteen; cockers, 
one hundred and twelve. They were an ex- 
cellent lot; though, as was to be expected 
in so large an entry, there was great variety 
in type, and quite a number commonplace in- 
dividuals, Bernard Waters. 
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CHAMPIONS OF BREED AND FIRST PRIZE WINNERS IN OPEN CLASSES 


BREED 
OPEN OPEN CHAMPIONS 
DOGS BITCHES DOGS 
AND BITCHES 
AIREDALE 
TERRIERS Lucky Clonmell 
Baldwin Majesty 
BASSETT HOUNDS 
aS EEE Fm ON ee Geisha Queen 
Rough Derby "Marquise ' 
BEAGLES 
Not over hg oa Windholme’s) 
13inches? Plausible Stately 
Over 13 and) Reed’s Champion secceccces 
notoverise pan D Windholme’s J 
inches j 2 Bangle 
BLACK AND TAN 
(Manchester) : Parliament 
Terrier Clinker { Dime 
BLOODHOUNDS Wandel Blanche Wandel 
Varrior Knox Warrior 
BOSTON TERRIERS 
15 to 23 Ibs. Champion  Roylston 
Roxie Riena 
23 to 30 Ibs. Rex Snowflake 
BULL Docs 
Under 45 Its. CHIVIBDOB  o.csscveccns 
45 lbs. andover Ivel Doctor ............ 
Not exceeding he 
25 lbs. Chibiabos tier {Irving 
ss i) emlik '" { Grannie 
4olbs. and over ...... ... chovie 1, | 
7, j Glenwoo 
WOT GOT,. occ cisecics 1 Queen J 
BULL TERRIERS - * 
z ‘ gewoo 
Not over 30 po: jeg bbie le Edgew’d 
gewoo oomsburg { Crystal 
Over 30 lbs { Crystal | Marchioness J 
COCKER SPANIELS 
Black : Tete NEE WOOGIE oocccccscs 
Any color ex- { Buster) 7 
cept black | Brown} Martic& = cc ceccccee 
" ; a ta eee AP ee 
Parti-colored Rye Lorelei 
COLLIES (Roug i" 
Other color toe sable { Shau- Moreton 
or sable and are ll Po a - chad g thteeseees 
) Winnetha Ball- almora 
Any color } yarnell Eclipse Duchess .......... 
Collies (smooth) .......... » APE REY: Redcar Lassie 
DACHSHUNDE — 
(Ruby from 
Red Iago + Cleveland reababens 
Any color but red Ch. Romeo Ch. Topsy .......... 
DALMATIANS ‘niteae-  Saaaewueces Hoyt 
DEERHOUNDS The Laird Theodolind The Laird 
ENGLISH 
SETTERS aeaze Mallwyd 
Sirdar | err ree 


FIELD SPANIELS 
Black aaa Endcliffe Ch. Wealdstone 


Bishop Madge errr erry 
Any color but ) Saybrook Woolton 
black 1) Corncob ee 
FOXHOUNDS 
English Hector BROACTION ..iciceesee 
American Bragdon ee errr 
Fox TERRIERS Sevt Norfolk 
abine orfo 
Smooth { Result TRUS INO! isseesens 


Wirehaired Matchmaker {5 Feche t 


BREED 
OPEN OPEN CHAMPIONS 
bOGS BITCHES DOGS 

AND BITCHES 
FRENCH 
BULLDOGS Marabout MAbOWe § ssccicsess 
GORDON 
Aro cack j Landsdowne 
SETTERS Teddy A. Nellie eeategets 
GREAT DANES 
ome Cerne «=6CROONE  kiiscccans #esviewiewer 
Harlequins Pan Montebello Marie .......... 
a Montebello Tante 
Any color Apollo TOE Seecaedts 
IRISH 
SETTERS Ch. Rockwood, Jr. Goldreme .......... 
IRISH 
TERRIERS Celtic Badger COMO Keccscncws 
MASTIFFS Prince of Lady Prince of 
Wales Elkson Wales 
POR WROCUNGEANDS ciciccssss | Sasasccucs Black Boy 
OLD ENGLISH : 
esse * - Bouncing | 
SHEEP DoGs Merry Party { Lass f cocceseees 
POINTERS 
eee Sh, OUI EE. ciscckcdce: candcscecc 
55 lbs and over Duke of one wi hilar aera gad ereces vee 
7 a ). Westlake 
Under sollte. ois c cccse \'‘Orsament Meieraaaese 
50 Ibs. and over .......... Princess Alice .......... 
POMERANIANS » “u ™ 
; Ashton Merry Nun 
Not over 8 lbs. Scamp Nicer ccceeeeees 
Over 8 lbs. Gann Prince LAeeneuid:,. “aenduaan 
POODLES ™ P — 
. i) upert o ed Brook 
Black ) Thrandeston MOlGHS  scscseescs 
Any other ieee Sowdon Plain 
than black Red Fox : ree 
Corded (?) Meesaeeese _labinaaacase Carlo T. 
PuGS 
Fawncolored Buller Bessie Penrice Black 
Black Zbony Duke Black Fairy Fairy 
RUSSIAN WOLF- 
HOUNDS Boyar Navrasala .......... 
SCOTTISH 
. : { Silverdale | 
TERRIERS The Laird Queen f{crrttttts 
SKYE Weteart 
TERRIERS olverly | 
Wallie’ { oO errr 


ST. BERNARDS 


Rough Sir Waldorf {Columbla’st 


Newton Abbott Princess | Newton Ab- 

Smooth 1 Squire Alice it bott Squire 
Toy SPANIELS . 
Black and tan Perseverence Lillie 
Tri-colored Baby Duke Darnall Kitty 


Orange and ; Cupid S. Miss Columbia 


white  sCupidS. MissColumbia .......... 
.. a eee Madame Patti 
Japanese Mikado Rhinebeck Chindi .......... 
TOY TERRIERS Endcliffe Moland ......... Leda 
WELSH TERRIERS Selwonk Selwonk 
agrant PUMICOEE  iccccis eee 
YORKSHIRE 
TERRIERS Endcliffe Endcliffe Endcliffe 
erit Midge ferit 


GREYHOUNDS Leads Elect Hallstream 








THE GORDON-BENNETT RACE AND 
AUTOMOBILE IMPROVEMENT 


By H. P. BURCHELL 


HE loss last season of the Gordon-Ben- 
nett Cup, which France held for three 
years, brought out the possibilities of in- 
ternational rivalry in automobile manufac- 
ture in sharp relief, and to this first defeat 
of France, in a race that is meant to bring 
out the best constructive and enduring ele- 
ments of an automobile, is undoubtedly due 
the unusual international activity shown in 
the coming race this year. 

While the increasing interest in automo- 
biles in America has been shown in a num- 
ber of ways, as in the multiplication of 
clubs, the continued popularity of automo- 
bile shows, and the impossibility of leading 
manufacturers to deliver machines until 
months, sometimes, after the order has been 
placed; yet, in no respect has it been more 
clearly revealed than by the entry of five 
skilled American motorists, at the present 
writing, for this year’s international Gor- 
don-Bennett Cup race. 

It requires some knowledge of the condi- 
tions of this race and the importance at- 
tached to it to appreciate everything im- 
plied in such a statement. The event is the 
only authorized international automobile 
race that has ever been instituted. Only 
three men from each country can compete, 
and the machines must be the product, in 
every detail, of the countries they represent. 

It needs but a slight acquaintance with 
automobile methods to realize that the com- 
petitive spirit of rival manufacturers must 
of necessity predominate in this race. The 
machine itself is of first importance. The in- 
dividual takes secondary rank, although to 
the latter’s nerve and daring much of the 
ultimate success is surely due. It is a race 
in the full meaning of the term. Everything 
is sacrificed to speed. The conditions imply 
that it shall be a go-as-you-please race, 
which, in other words, means go-as-fast-as- 
you-can. This principle has never been lit- 
erally carried out, for over in France, where 
automobilists have enjoyed more freedom 
than in most other countries, speed restric- 
tions have forced the competitors in pre- 
vious events to go at’ a comparatively slow 
pace through towns and villages. 

The Gordon-Bennett Cup race must be run 
between May 15 and August 15, and the re- 


quired distance is from 340 to 400 miles. 
This eliminates the sprinting features at 
once, and while speed is still the great desid- 
eratum, fully as much depends upon the 
reliability and strength of the competing ve- 
hicles as upon their ability to make a fast 
average time. This combination of the im- 
portant elements that go to make up a per- 
fect automobile is what has elevated the 
event from a mere race into an international 
contest, representative of the highest devel- 
opment of automobile construction. Objec- 
tion has sometimes been made that the cars 
entering this event are built especially for 
it, with everything possible being sacrificed 
to speed, and so the machines do not ac- 
curately represent the real automobile indus- 
try of the respective countries. 

The answer to this is that speed is only one 
element of success. To go nearly four hun- 
dred miles over the regular roads of the 
country and at a high rate of speed demands 
a machine of unusual reliability. Strength to 
withstand the innumerable obstacles of the 
road is of far more importance in a nerve 
breaking contest of this sort than in the 
usual touring car, and the elements of suc- 
cess in a racing car that wins the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup are capable of being utilized to 
incalculable advantage for the more ordi- 
nary and useful purposes of automobilism. 
The excessive importance attached to speed 
by the French cars last year was the cause 
of their undoing. Their horse-power was too 
great for the hardships of a long race. Their 
machines were literally racked to pieces, and 
although Rene de Knyff led until within 
nearly twenty-five miles of the finish, his 
ear finally collapsed, and Mr. Edge, who had 
been a close competitor all the way, had no 
difficulty in winning. After the race it was 
found that the French vehicles were practi- 
cally useless, while the mechanism of the win- 
ning Napier car was in practically as good 
condition as at the start. 

For the coming event Germany has entered 
three of her powerful Mercedes cars; France 
will have two of the famous Panhards that 
have won so many victories and one Mors; 
Great Britain will have two and _ possibly 
three Napiers, while the United States will 
have at least two Wintons. The limited 
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number of competitors from each country is 
calculated to bring out the best. The race 
practically represents the assemblage of the 
most deserving for the grand final heat, after 
the weeding out process has been accom- 
plished by the different nations represented. 

Comment has frequently been made that 
America will be represented in the Gordon- 
Bennett race for the first time this year. 
This is an error, for Alexander Winton en- 
tered and started in the first event, in 1900. 
It is a distinct triumph for America’s activ- 
ity in the automobile world that a repre- 
sentative was qualified to start at that time. 
Belgium had one competitor. France had 
Charron, Girardot, and Rene de Knyff. The 
route was from Paris to Lyons, making a 
circular course by way of Chartres and Or- 
leans, in order to cover the stipulated dis- 
tance. Winton broke down before reaching 
Orleans, owing to a buckled wheel and a 
punctured tire. His machine was a ten 
horse-power, single cylinder motor. Charron 
won after a series of difficulties and acci- 
dents that make the records of the race read 
like a farce. He was the only one to finish. 
His machine was a twenty horse-power Pan- 
hard, and his time for the distance, about 
351 miles, was 10:36:23—admirable time un- 
der the troublesome conditions. His fastest 
rate of speed was an average of 624 miles 
an hour. 

The international flavor was lacking in 
1901, for, although a German Mercedes ear, 
and Mr. Edge, of England, with a Napier 
car, were entered, they were unable to 
start. The latter was unable to secure an- 
other set of English tires, his old ones hav- 
ing worn out. Charron and Girardot, with 
fifty horse-power Panhards, and Levegh, with 
a forty horse-power Mors, started for 
France. The race was merged with the 
Paris-Bordeaux event, 348 miles. Girardot 
beat his rival this time, being the only one 
of the three Gordon-Bennett cars to finish; 
but the victory was robbed of its luster by 
the fact that six French vehicles, in the gen- 
eral race, arrived in Bordeaux ahead of him. 
Fournier, with a sixty horse-power Mors, 
was the first to reach the destination, in 
6:11:44; remarkable time, being an average 
of a trifle over 56 miles an hour. Girardot, 
the International Cup victor, was two hours 
and forty minutes behind Fournier. Al- 
though the Gordon-Bennett Cup race signally 
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failed to attain the importance desired for 
it that year, the reliability of automobiles 
for long and severe journeys was amply 
proven, for thirty-six cars reached Bordeaux 
within the time limit. 

Last year the Gordon-Bennett race was 
again merged with another event, the Paris- 
Vienna run, the former race finishing at 
Innsbruck, with the result as already noted, 
the triumph of English skill. It was a se- 
vere blow for the Frenchmen and it was 
feared at one time that uncomfortable tech- 
nicalities might arise in order to prevent the 
trophy from going across the Channel, but 
Mr. Edge had complied so thoroughly with 
every requirement that no loophole was of- 
ferred to withhold the Cup. 

Alexander Winton is the only one of the 
five entries from this country who has been 
honored with the first selection for the 
American team. His past reputation as a 
practical automobilist, as well as a chaffeur 
of the highest racing ability, stamp him as 
pre-eminently fitted to uphold the reputation 
of automobile development on this side of 
the Atlantic. The other aspirants are Percy 
Owen and H. S. Harkness, of New York city; 
L. P. Mooers, of Cleveland, and C. W. Math- 
eson, of Grand Rapids, Mich. The latter, it 
is reported, will enter two racing cars, so six 
machines will virtually be entered. All of 
these cars are being specially built for the 
race, and little will be known regarding 
them until the final tests are made in New 
York city early this month. That they will 
be of higher horse-power than any previous 
cars in the race, is admitted by all. It is 
reported that the Mercedes cars will be of 
eighty horse-power, and some of the other 
foreign vehicles are expected to reach one 
hundred horse-power. The leading automobil- 
ists in every country recognize that an un- 
usually high rate of speed must be main- 
tained, but the disastrous results to the 
French racers last year have, at the same 
time, caused greater attention to be paid to 
the necessity of strength in all parts of the 
machine. 

While, therefore, the Gordon-Bennett Cup 
racing machines may be racers in the com- 
plete meaning of the word, they will possess 
elements of stability for practical uses in the 
advance of automobile benefits; and the les- 
sons to be drawn from the race will furnish 
material for careful study. 
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THE PASSING OF THE GRAYLING 
By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


ESPITE the occurrence of many ccld 
days, the month of April is hailed by 
the greater number of anglers as the begin- 
ning of rod work in both salt and fresh 
waters, although the “ bitter water” angler 
seldom boats anything except the small win- 
ter flounder, or perhaps, late in the month, 
its large the flounder, 
which visits the relatively shallow waters of 
the Atlantic late in spring. ; 

Doubtless, if the fisherman knows the 
haunts of the striped bass on the eastern 
coast, his creel in April and May will be 
hefty with the “rocks,” as fish are 
called in Maryland and farther south. But 
to the Pacific Coast angler is awarded the 
greater pleasure of killing on rod and line, in 
nearly every month of the year, these great 
game fish of the surf and salt estuaries. In 
the Bay of San Francisco, and at or near the 
mouths of the incoming rivers and smaller 
streams, the striped bass may be said to 
swarm. This is evidence of the 
value of transplanting choice game and table 
fish; for the striped bass was unknown to 
the Pacifie Coast until Seth Green took a 
small number to San Francisco and planted 
them. 

The fresh water fisherman finds with his 
fly rod no object of legal and pleasurable 
pursuit in April except the brook trout, un- 
less he is content to lure to the surface the 
fish of his early boyhood days, the “sunny,” 
“tobacco box,” or “ pumpkin seed ”; and that 
fish of many bones, but a sturdy fighter in 
the early days of spring, vernacularly known 
as the “chub,” the “frost fish,’ the “ wind 
fish,” and the “ fall fish.” These, if found at 
all in the largest streams, will be in the 
shallows near either shore, where they are 
stealing or creeping, as it were, up stream, 


congener, summer 
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another 


seeking the shoals and the shelter and shad- 
ows of rocks here and there to escape the 
eye of their enemy, the black bass, which has 
rendered nearly barren of chub our interior 
rivers. This depletion of waters of species 
which constituted the main food fish of the 
resident farmers, has caused the latter to 
utter loud protests in some sections against 
the planting of the black basses, to catch 
which knowledge of angling, 
while the chub, so called from the chubby 


entails some 


contour of its cheeks, loves a fat worm to 
the extinction of its sense of danger. 

There are, however, a few sections—Vir- 
ginia to May 15; West Virginia and the proy- 
inces of Quebec and Ontario to April 15th— 
where black bass may legally be caught with 
rod and line during the whole or part of the 
month of April, the close season beginning 
as a rule on April 15th, closing on June Ist 
—in Maryland, and in New York, West Vir- 
ginia, and Quebee on June 15th. 

In the early spring, if a succession of 
balmy days occur, the black bass is a vicious 
riser to the feathers. On one occasion I took 
several, experimentally, on the 22d day of 
March, when ice rimmed the pools on the 
Schuykill River in Pennsylvania. The lure 
used was the turkey fly, dressed all in brown, 
the best killing fly for black bass existent 
within my knowledge. The great hunger of 
the fish after their abstinence from food 
during the winter months, made it easy for 
the merest tyro to creel them. 

In this connecticn I have frequently wished, 
when perhaps too sentimentally inclined, that 
the fish statutes were so qualified as to pro- 
hibit the catching of fresh water game fish, 
particularly the black bass, during periods of 
the legal season, when absolutely no skill is 
required. 

For instance: the black basses are some- 
times found in a semi-torpid state on the 
surface of the water in the months of Oc- 
tober and November, when a sudden and 
severe fall of temperature occurs. This .at- 
mospherie condition appears to paralize the 
bass, taking from them the muscular power 
to seek the bottom, hollow logs, shelving 
rocks, and other places where they pass the 
winter stage of torpor. 

Again, the trout (fontinalis) is the easiest 
fish that swims, to catch in the early spring 
with a garden worm, or during the first days 
of the legal season with flies, when fished for 
in the lower and larger waters of the stream, 
to which they resort after spawning, to re- 
cover from the exhausting effects of repro- 
duction. At such times they are almost 
“crazed with hunger,” and anglers who are 
disposed under any circumstances to give a 
fish a chance for its life, are apt to protest 
against the taking of trout when its physical 
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condition deadens so completely its sense of 
danger. 

Our native eastern trout, with its velvety 
coating of crimson, olive, and gold; and the 
grayling of Michigan, are the two fishes of 
American waters which appeal most strongly 
to the angler who does not think it “all of 
fishing to fish.’ There is, indeed, something 
pathetic in the gradual extinction, which is 
sure to come, of the “shadow fish,” the 
“umber,” as the tender-lipped grayling was 
called in the days of the Druids and as late 
as the time of Walton. The Michigan spe- 
cies is disappearing, owing to the pollution 
of the waters, lumbering over the spawning 
beds in spring, the increase of more robust 
and predatory fish in the grayling habitats, 
and the impossibility of reproducing them by 
artificial means. It is only now and then, 
and at long intervals, we hear of a Michigan 
grayling being taken on hook and line, and 
the doom of extinction is upon them. 

Such a result, to an angler who has camped 
on a Michigan grayling stream and cast a 
fly over its waters, will be somewhat like the 
breaking up of a home tie. Sad, doubly so, 
because no power on earth can link the chain 
again. An angler who loves nature finds in 
the gentle quarry of these streams a fish in 
accord with the primitive loveliness of its 
habitat. The coloration of its body, tinted 
with purple and overtoned with a gray and 
mantle wherefrom a _ delicate violet 
seems to glow, is but a reflex of the clouds 
down stream at the close of the day. The 
almost tangible hush of the woods is not un- 
threaded by the gentle swirl of the fish or 
its modest pluck at the fly. There 
course gratulation or pride as you free its 
‘tender mouth from the steel; and the ang- 
ler’s duty, incumbent upon you to save it 
from a lingering death by breaking its neck. 
makes you feel, as one would imagine a 
hangman to feel, when doing unto death an 
innocent. 

In many sections the legal season for trout 
fishing commences in April. On April Ist, in 
Virginia, New Jersey, Maryland, California, 
Nova Scotia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Washington, and Oregon; on April 15th, in 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin; in New York, 
on April 16th, except on Long Island, where 
the open season commences March 29th; in 
Maine, when the ice goes out of the lakes and 
streams, usually during the last half of April. 

In several other sections the legal season 
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for trout fishing is in force on April Ist; in 
the provinces of Manitoba, Prince Edward 
Island, and in British Columbia, the laws 
permit fishing for trout before that date, and 
in Newfoundland the open season commences 
on January 15th. In the Canadian 
provinces the season does not until 
May Ist. 

The feeding habits of trout have been the 
cause of much discussion, and we have no 
definite results from the study of their vari- 
idiosyncratic and traits. One 
angler found them yesterday in the shallows; 
another in mid-water or in the boii of the 
rapids, and others could not “ them 
from the deepest parts of the pool, where 
they were seen lying motionless and appar- 
ently “chewing the cud” of contentment. 
To-day they are leaping and flashing above 
the surface, apparently feeding on midges; 
to-morrow they will perhaps be seen lying 
perdu under sheltering banks or rocks, dart- 
ing upon their prey; the next day doubtless 
the most tempting lures, cast by the most 
skillful of anglers, will not entice them to 
feed. 

To eatch such an erratic fish, the angler, 
bearing in mind the changing moods and ac- 
tions of his quarry, must resort to methods 
approved by long experience. He must have 
a knowledge of the likely lures for the fish; 
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how to take advantage of chasing cloud 
shadows; dressings of the most enticing 


flies; expertness in casting around the cor- 
ner of a rock at the angle of the stream; the 
underhand right and left cast; the switch 
or spey method of getting the flies to roll 
outward without splash or harsh disturbance 
of a fruitful water; the perpendicular cast, 
when thick foliage is behind; the parallel, or 
horizontal, cast under and above overhang- 
ing branches extending across the stream and 
only three or less feet above it; and last, not 
least, “the grasshopper cast,” in which the 
leader, in its reach of fifty feet or more, 
touches the water at its junction with the 
reel line and leaps its full length in an arch 
of nine feet, the end fly alighting first and 
gently on the surface—a deadly cast, and one 
but little known and difficult to acquire. The 
angler must also bear in mind the one great 
lesson taught by experience, that the action 
of the feathers, when properly and skilfully 
manipulated by the rod, is more deadly than 
any combination of colors in a fly ever con- 
cocted. ; 
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CLARENCE DEMING 


Captain of the Yale Nines, 1871 and 1872 


YOUNG village blacksmith, son of 
Anak, stands by his anvil. Study him 
at near view, and we shall see him ambidex- 
trous, with muscles of steel that are facile, as 
well as hard, and with his thews, as well as 
his eye, long trained to accuracy and varia- 
tion of blow. Yet, test this giant on the 
diamond with bat and ball and we shall find 
him, in nine cases out of ten, a weakling. 
With equal deftness he can handle sledge or 
four-ounce hammer, and on a striking ma- 
chine he can drive the block to the top of 
the shaft at every stroke; yet on the ball 
field, in first attempts, he can hardly fly the 
tossed ball beyond second base, and the mak- 
ing of a hard hitter is not in him. So, too, 
in general, with the “ big” men in college 
athletics. Not from center, nor tackles, nor 
guards, nor stroke oar, nor from the heroic 
figure of the hammer and shot is the hard 
hitter of the diamond usually derived, but 
from the middleweights. Indeed, the asser- 
tion stands that we find a good baseball bats- 
man almost as often among the very light- 
weights as among the academic colossi. 
With muscle thus almost divorced from 
college batting, we come upon its first and 
perhaps deepest enigma. What is the exact 
nature and quality of the blow which often 
lines out the ball for a three-base hit or 
home run, while the stroke that, seemingly, 
is driven harder, will barely score a two- 
base hit once a season? Is it nerve force 
purely or largely? Is it quickness or firm- 
ness of impact? Is it a “ knack” of tendon 
or fiber as distinguished from pure muscle 
and strength? Is it in brain rather than 
forearm, biceps, or shoulder, and its phenom- 
ena thus psychological? Or is it a mystic 
compound of several or all of the foregoing 
elements? These are queries that often spell 
despair for the college coach when he tries to 
“develop batting” in his team, as distin- 
guished from the professional baseball cap- 
tain, who finds his batting material already 
evolved by the law of survival of the fittest. 
But the enigma of college batting does not 
end here. It branches out into various the- 
ories of training, all of them worthless for 
general application, though, perhaps, of some 
value in an individual case. There is the 
theory of co-ordinating the bat to the move- 
ment of the pitcher’s arm or hand; of watch- 


ing the delivered ball to its nearest point as 
it approaches the plate; of physical atti- 
tude with feet near together or apart; of 
quartering to the plate or bending over it; of 
grasping the bat, and how and where on the 
bat to do it; and the “natural” theory, 
that is of letting the batsman follow his own 
impulse or judgment, and, conversely, the 
artificial theory of shaping him into what is 
dubbed “batting form.” The number, the 
variety, and the contradictory quality of 
these theorems prove how few are the formu- 
las of batting, if, indeed, we have any true 
formulas at all. They each and all go down 
when some awkward batsmen, in defiance of 
every canon of “form,” stands first in the 
season’s batting record; when a college nine 
in one inning has its victorious “ streak” of 
batting against a pitcher effective in the 
game before and later; and when a nine bats 
out handsomely a victory on opponent’s 
ground, and a few days after fails utterly 
against the same pitcher and in presence of 
a sympathetic and noisy crowd. 

In the face of such a set of problems, often 
attacked and never conquered, it is not the 
purpose here to assail them either singly or 
in mass. Yet two or three propositions may 
be advanced. They express not a conviction 
so much as a deep impression, or mood, and 
have at least the merit, whether much or 
little, of resting on close study of college 
baseball since it first began to be played, 
more than a third of a century ago. 

The major premise is the statement that 
the college batsman is much more often born 
than made. Against the half dozen or more 
cases where the gift is largely natal there is 
but one where it is developed as an art. If 
this proposition be accepted—and a confirm- 
ing experience is the relatively small improve- 
ment at the bat, if not positive reaction, that 
“good” batsmen reveal as their baseball life 
lengthens—then it follows that too much 
time is given to “developing” batting and 
too little in the detection of inborn batting 
power in the squad. A squad of, say, fifty 
men when first called out by the university 
captain for a test of new batting material 
may be roughly sorted into groups. One 
group has no batting “eye,” or batting force, 
either. It may be cast out almost at the 
beginning as worthless, and time thus saved. 
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A second group has eye, but no batting force. 
Next is a group of hard hitters with poor 
eye, and, finally, the small group of men who 
hit the ball far and often. In common base- 
ball parlance we call only the last group 
“natural” hitters, while the adjective may 
potentially belong to the last three. By 
some such process of division and analysis 
the captain can cut away quickly the dead- 
wood and focus his work on the only material 
that, in a batting sense, is available. In the 
divisions made, the three last and “ avail- 
able” groups would probably, in an initial 
squad of fifty, be reduced to twenty or 
twenty-five men. 

The testing of this surviving remnant of 
natal hitters for “eye” can, of course, be 
done only against actual curved pitching in 
the cage or on the field. But it seems as 
though there ought to be a shorter cut to the 
test—and, to a less degree, development— 
of batting force. Gymnastic inventors have 
already given us multiplied devices for the 
mechanical measurement of action of the 
muscles. What prevents them from seeking a 
machine that shall measure also the product 
of that subtle blending of forces that lines 
out the baseball for a home run? As a 
crude and initial suggestion there might be a 
machine funnel shaped, a few feet long, closed 
at one end by a loose disk, with springs and 
registration attachment. The ball, hung 
lightly by a thread at the opening on a hori- 
zontal catch, would be ready for the bats- 
man, and struck, against the disk, its projec- 
tile foree would be exactly measured, and 
would interpret in terms the power of the 
hit—ranging from a short sky foul to a hit 
to the far outfield. Batting power, relative 
and absolute, would thus have its accurate 
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test indoors and before the candidate goes 
afield. Such a “bat-meter,” if the hybrid 
term may be coined, would try out quickly 
and precisely every style of batting form so 
far as relates to projectile force of the ball; 
and it would test bats as well as the bats- 
That it might have to be used with 
moderation lest the batsman, aiming at a still 
ball, lose his conception of curves, is obvious, 
and for the men sure of the nine it might 
have to be used with extreme discretion or 
not at all. But with these restrictions, as a 
squad test it is worth its serious thought, 
at least as a conjectural experiment to be 
measured by results. 

There is another conjecture more remote 
and fanciful. When we recall the values of 
the “nerve” factor in college batting, and 
the subtleties of force in hard ,hitting, there 
comes to mind also the advance in experi- 
mental psychology. We become aware of 
the new and delicate mechanisms of the aca- 
demic laboratory which, with the electric cur- 
rent as handmaid, mete the velocity of 
thought, and expound in diagram the rela- 
tion of brain to muscle and of the body to 
its nerve center and cell. It is merely a vi- 
sionary notion of the future that some mech- . 
anism of the kind applied to the college bats- 
man may solve his personal equation at the 
home plate and make him know himself? 
That some genius of the laboratory in the 
years to come, taking the psychological fac- 
tor in college baseball as the subject of his 
experiment, will hand to the coach, in 
curves and centimeters, the diagram of a 
candidate marking the points at which train- 
ing should be centered, is surely not more 
chimerical than present discovery in mental 
science was deemed a few years ago. 


men. 





HOW TO TRAIN THE BODY FOR 
HEALTH AND POISE 


By EDWIN CHECKLEY 


HE common mistake of the man who 
would exercise for health is that he 
chooses some sort of physical exertion which 
becomes pure work, and nothing else. This 
is the reason that riding, rowing, and a 


dozen other physical pastimes so often fail 
to benefit the man who adopts them to re- 
gain health. The prevailing opinion is that 
any sort of effort which destroys cellular tis- 
sue will aid in the restoring or maintaining 
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of health. To see that this is not true one 
only needs to look at the average farmer, 
drayman, or laborer. 
the hardest of physical effort day after day 
—destroying tissue at a great rate—yet they 
are seldom more healthy than office men; 
they are clumsy and have little mental con- 
trol over their muscles. 


These are engaged in 


Organic weaknesses, 
too, are common among them. Likewise the 
“strong man” often dies in what should be 
the prime of life with muscular or 
trouble, while acrobat, too, 
plays out early. 

The failure of such efforts to bring health 
- lies in the fact that they ignore the true 
principle of physical culture—the conserva- 
tion of physical energy. It is unnecessary to 
state that such a principle cannot be carried 
out by practising anything that will cause 
the rapid destruction of the bodily 
To economize physical energy, and retard as 
long as possible the causes that 
disease, and develop the being so as to re- 
tain as long as possible the numberless small 
cells that make up the human body as a 
whole in healthy state, so that each cell will 
live and perform its proper duty as long as 
it is-conducive to the welfare of the being, 
is, or Should be, the true aim of exercise. 

Medicine and similar artificial means, such 
as using apparatus or training in the gen- 
eral sense of the term, seldom if ever pro- 
duce the results desired. The stimulation 
that comes from forcing the circulations of 
the body, by such means, may and does make 
the person feel better, but the point is, such 
conditions do not last, and too often the 
relapse leaves the individual worse than be- 
fore. 

The means of proper exercise are ours 
from our earliest years. It does not consist 
of apparatus or medicine, but of arms, legs, 

These 
are all the necessary apparatus to gain phy- 
sical health and strength, and if used rightly 
will be productive of results that may seem 
marvelous. 

I cannot, in the space allowed to this arti- 
cle, take up the details which should be fol- 
lowed out in what seems to me the ideal 
system of exercise. Those will be supplied 
as part of the course of personal instruc- 
tion given free to new subscribers to OvT- 
ING. It may be laid down, however, as a 
general rule that careful attention to the 
every-day bodily actions goes a long way 
toward giving one health, strength, and 
proper aetivity. 
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The mere resistance of gravity—that omni- 
present pulling machine, which pulls on every 
muscle and organ at once—furnishes the best 
exercise of all. Really this resistance of 
gravity is one of the main works of every 
man’s life, and to do it with the least pos- 
sible waste of force is to carry out the prin- 
ciple of exercise which I laid down in the 
beginning. The primary, and perhaps the 
most important, form of gravity resistance 
comes in the balancing of the body. This 
can never be accomplished without flexibil- 
ity in the joints and elasticity in the mus- 
cles. And these can only be acquired 
through co-ordination of mind and _ body. 
For unless the mind can control the move- 
ments of the body in a positive manner and 
at will there can be no thorough poise, or 
bodily balance. Such an attention to every- 
day action seems affectation, perhaps, in the 
beginner, and may be laughed at, but after 
all it is the forerunner of grace, poise, and 
health later on. In sitting, standing, walk- 
ing, let mind and body work together to give 
poise, and to make each movement on the 
shortest line with the least possible waste 
of power. 

Such training shows itself in power to 
maintain equilibrium in high places, while 
looking down at the ground, or to rapidly 
whirl three or four times about and then 
immediately walk a straight line without 
faltering. 

Fencing, swimming, riding, and _ similar 
forms of training are physical accomplish- 
ments and nothing more; for throughout 
the process, those who study such things 
with a desire to become skilled do not learn 
to sit, stand, stoop, walk, or breath in a-man- 
ner that will enable them to maintain flexi- 
bility of the body and give health and 
strength through the mere expenditure of 
their physical energy throughout their daily 
life. 

These, after all, are the functions for which 
we should train; for it is in these that we 
use our organs correctly or cramp and ren- 
der them shapeless, by improper attitudes. 
These actions become habitual and we spend 
our lives in them. If, therefore, it is desir- 
able to take a correct attitude in sparring 
or fencing, that our breathing capacity shall 
be as great as possible and our muscles shall 
have the freest and fullest play while so en- 
gaged, how much more so that habitual. pos- 
tures and attitudes be such as shall give the 
best organic action to every organ our whole 
lives through? 
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